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tell you that a good’ natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentjals 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


which is the most perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 


acknowledged PEARS’ to be Si 


= Lhe Best Aid 


to Beauty. 


Beauty 


Doctors regard beauty from 
- the point of view of health, and 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15.THE BEST. 
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The new style Victor. 
The Victrola is the greatest advance 
made in any musical instrument since 
the Victor was invented. An entirely 
new type on an improved principle; not 
a mere concealing cabinet. 
The Victrola is complete in itself. 
The sounding board surface amplifies |# 
and reflects the tone waves, and the 
melody issues from behind the modify- 
ing doors, loud or soft, as desired. 




































Victrola XVI Simple and elegant in design, the 
ichesany’ "300 = Vtctrola is specially constructed to make |# 






Quartered oak, $200 


put he Mitrolacontains al: — the beautiful Victor music—clear and natu- 
drawer for accessories. . ° 
tier elite ab tho ral as it was before—richer, sweeter, and 
Victor from $10 up —s more lifelike than ever. 
There is nothing else like the zc/ro/a. 
See and hear the /7c¢vola at the nearest Victor ~ 
dealer’s. 
Write to us for complete catalogues of the 
Victrola and Victor Records, and for name of 
the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 23 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records BY IS MASTERS V0 EF 


A complete list of new Victor Records for June will be found in the June number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Pacific Monthly and July Cosmopolitan. 
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1 can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching <= how to write catchy, eee 
advertising. system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one Ms A existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 

and I am anxious to send m 

gether with the most vamarkab le facsimile proof 

ever given in the history of correspondence in- 

Struction, if you ee interested. 1 will show 

you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 
GEORGE H, POWELL, 

1220 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 


| Smith’s Readers 


who desire books at the lowest possible prices (from 
the manufacturer) should write to The Werner 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for Catalogue No. 9 J for 
they manufacture and sell more books (direct from 
the Factory to the Buyer) than any concern in the 
United States. 

Catalogue No. 9 J covers the fields of Educational 
Works (Dictionaries and Encyclopedias), Histories, 
Philosophy, Science, Fiction, Romances, Standard 
Authors (Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.), 
Religious and _ Art Works, Orator French and 
English Classics. Natural History, Cook Books, etc. 
Catalogue No. 9 J demonstrates the big savings 
made by buying of the manufacturer. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know. 

Now we will not give you any grand prize— 
or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich ina week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 

360 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, O. 






















































































Our eracesee are ae Ben Salaried 


EARN $25 70 0 $100 "PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy ee work, Our courses of 
Personal Home I by co re com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful ‘teaching. Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 


Handsome Art Book, Free. 
SopeoL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
- 17 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 



















LEARN TOWRITE, 
LEARN TENTS $100 


a Week. 
‘We will teach you by Serer eae 
the most 
profession in the world. a for our 
beautiful el pa te i 


PA 
Address § Dept. 729, pas Poe. 
either ufice Dept. 729, 160 Nassau St, jew York 

















Be a Salesman 


Earn a good nye | ht sty lhe to ere. ta a year 
and expenses. leasant, and best 
paid profession in the fn Bg wore you are paid all 
you earn, where —— is no limit to your earning 
power. a producer, the one man the firm 
must have. We will teach you to bea salesman by 
mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a i- 
tion with a reliable firm, a our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau, Hundreds of our Graduates 
placed in good positions. We always have plenty of good arene 
ings with leading firms all over the country. Over 500,000 
Traveling Salesmen employed in the United States and Canada. 
If you are ambitious and want to,earn from t two to ten times 
what you now do, our Free Book ‘a Knight of the vy ol 
willshow wr Matas doit. Write for it today, Address nearest offi 
Dept. 117 National Scleomen’ 3 Training As 
New York, Chicago, San » Kansas ds 














TVPEWRITER 
: save more than 50% 
on all 
writers $10.00 up. 
Write for Catalogue. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 
@ SUPPLY C 


174 to 188 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








A BOOK WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN 


LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 
one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and 
his ultimate triumph. These are 
all authoritative and throw a flood 
of light upon Lincoln’s character as 
a man and as a statesman. 




















I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 


by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 33, Detroit, Mich. - 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 











Art Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and 
accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times 
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of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an inex- 
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other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to 
your home for examination without charge, and if you decide to 

. keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 
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$5.00 ATLAS FREE There are five volumes, each one foot tall, 
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field of human knowledge. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HIL MARTIN had come, with all 
the country round about, to wit- 
ness the sale of Mrs. Weverill’s 

mowing machine. Stretched at full 
length, he lay on the bank above the 
road and just outside the front bound- 
ary of Mrs. Weverill’s property. Near 
him was gathered a small group of 
children who had been driven from the 
immediate scene of the sale. He did 
not want the mower. He could not 
have bought it at any price, however 
low. Neither did he want to see any 
closer Mrs. Weverill in her badly dyed 
black gown, with the forlorn bundle 
in her arms and her other children hud- 
dling about her feet. But his curiosity, 
the keenest quality in rural life, had not 
permitted him to stay at home. 

The sale, ordinary or forced, of a 
mower is not, as a rule, intensely in- 
teresting, but the sale of Mrs. Weverill’s 
machine had been the talk of the Ca- 
yucos district for two weeks. Thad 
Weverill had always been one of the 
4 





most conspicuous failures in the county. 
He had done everything at unseasonable 
times and in unprofitable ways. His 
death had been as inopportune as all 
the other events of his life, for it had 
occurred just before the last ten dollars 
had been paid on the mower which was 
to enable him, according to his own 
theory, not only to support his own fam- 
ily which had, hitherto, never been sup- 
ported, but also to pay the interest of 
the unpaid installments on his farm. 
That the installments, themselves, were 
not paid did not surprise any one. Very 
few of the farms in the Cayucos dis- 
trict had been diverted from their orig- 
inal owner; very few of the farmers 
there could pay any of the installments 
of the sums demanded for the property, 
but the interest on those sums was 
scrupulously collected. 

When the time came for the first 
payment after Thad Weverill’s death, 
Mrs. Weverill’s only visible possessions 
were a week-old baby and the unpaid- 
for mower, although there were four or 
five other small Weverills scattered 
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about among the neighbors. As it hap- 
pened, the owner of the land was also 
the owner of the machine, and inasmuch 
as the last payment had not been made 
on that, it had reverted to him, accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract that 
had been duly signed and sealed by 
Weverill. 

Some of Mrs. Weverill’s neighbors, 
almost as poor as she was, almost as 
disconsolate, had suggested to the 
owner of the machine that if he would 
give them a little time they would pay 
the remainder of the debt on it, thus en- 
abling Mrs. Weverill to sell it, herself, 
and pay the interest on the land. But 
these charitable persons were informed 
that it was too late for any such ar- 
rangement, that they were at liberty 
to lend the widow whatever money they 
liked, but that the mower had already 
passed out of her possession and that it 
was only left on her land until the sale 
could be put through because, undoubt- 
edly, some one else in the district would 
want to purchase it on the same kind of 
contract that Weverill had held. And, 
immediately, the sale was advertised for 
a definite day in April. 

That day had now arrived. All the 
farmers of the Cayucos district were 
gathered in front of the barn. The 
sheriff’s deputy was there to conduct 
the sale. Jim Harris, agent of the own- 
er of land and machine, sat in his 
buggy, looking with ill-concealed con- 
tempt at the crowd, every man in it 
more or less in debt to his employer. 

The conditions of the sale had been 
plainly stated by Sam Sturgis. The 
machine was in good order, practically 
new, and would be sold to the highest 
bidder. The terms would be the same 
as those governing the sale to Weverill, 
ten dollars down, ten dollars a quarter 
until it was paid for, with interest at 
six per cent. The bidding was slow, 
but the auctioneer persistently forced a 
slight raise, now on this side, now on 
that. -Suddenly his work was _ inter- 
rupted by the sound of hurrying hoofs 
and wheels. A brown horse was pulled 
up short, not two feet from Phil Mar- 
tin’s head. 

“Just hold my horse, won’t you? This 
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is Mrs. Weverill’s, isn’t it? Where 
they are selling some sort of a ma- 
chine?” 

It was the sweetest voice that Phil 
had ever heard. When the small group 
of children had clamorously asserted 
that it was Mrs. Weverill’s, the pinkest 
vision he had ever seen sprang from 
the cart in a flutter of summer drapery, 
hardly noticing whether or not her com- 
mand had been obeyed. 

The big brown horse, the low cart, 
the gold-mounted harness were even 
more interesting to the children than 
the sale that was going on in Mrs. Wev- 
erill’s front yard. They capered about 
Phil’s feet, under the horse and under 
the cart, alternating their jeers at him 
with exclamations of wondering ad- 
miration. 

Young Martin had not taken his eyes 
from the girl as she impetuously opened 
the gate and hurried breathlessly up 
the path. 

“Are you Mrs. Weverill?” She had 
turned instinctively to the pathetic, 
black-gowned woman. “I am Barbara 
Prime. Mrs. Lane told me something 
about your trouble. I—I didn’t under- 
stand just what she meant but—but this 
sale of your machine, here, seemed such 
an outrage I thought there must be 
some mistake somewhere: no one could 
be so cruel, and I thought ie 

The eyes of every one in the yard 
were resting on the girl as she spoke 
hurriedly; in her voice and manner 
there was a curious mixture of author- 
ity and diffidence. Even Mrs. Weverill 
looked at her for a moment. Then her 
tired eyes fell once more to the ragged 
bundle in her arms. 

“Oh, no,” she murmured in a broken 
voice. “There ain’t no mistake.” She 
was so downcast by misfortune, past 
and present, that she could not resent 
this act of definite, brutal injustice, that 
she could not hope for any relief. “The 
machine’s his, all right, I guess. Thad 
ain't paid fer it—all—an’ I guess he’s 
got a right to sell it.” 

“IT don’t know whom you mean when 
you say the machine is his,” cried the 
girl hotly. “Mrs. Lane told me that 
your husband had paid all but ten dol- 

















lars on it, and that makes it yours. 
What is ten dollars to—to any one ina 
time of such trouble’ as you have had? 
No man can be so lost to all sense of 
decency !” 

She did not see the broad grins that 
were opening the hard mouths of the 
men around her. She could not under- 
stand just how the attack she had made 
on the owner of. the machine appealed 
to a rustic sense of humor. But Phil 
Martin, to whom her clear young voice 
had carried every word she had spoken, 
felt a sudden rush of pity for her sweep 
over him; he in his unkempt, ragged 
poverty, and she in all the bravery of 
her position that was so infinitely above 
him. A flood of hot blood darkened the 
tan on his face. The hand that held 
the gold-mounted bridle was clinched in 
a determination to punish the first laugh 
that answered her, the first word that 
might inform her of the blunder she 
had made. 

“There was a contract.”” Mrs. Wev- 
erill was answering her. “Oh, yes, 
there was a contract and—and that’s all 
I know about it.” Contracts had never 
meant anything but misery to her, and 
her dejected words trailed off into si- 
lence. They had been heard only by 
the girl who stood beside her. 

“A contract!” she scoffed. “But no- 
body would take advantage of a con- 
tract at such a time. The meanest man 
in all the world would give you time to 
pay for it. There must be a mistake.” 

Her glance ran over the little crowd, 
but no eye met hers. When she looked 
at the sheriff’s deputy, who seemed to 
be the one man in authority, he an- 
swered her in a shifty, . deprecating 
voice. 

“T guess there ain’t no mistake. The 
contract was broke, all right, when the 
payment wa’n’t made on time, an’ I’ve 
my orders straight enough to sell.” 

“But that’s impossible,” the girl cried 
again. “You can’t sell it. You can’t 
take it away from her. Does the man 
know—know all that she has been 
through ?” 

Jim Harris, agent of the owner of 
the machine, had been absorbed, for 
several moments, in the contemplation 
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of a small white cloud that was drifting 
across the lower end of the valley. The 
back of his head had been turned to- 
ward the girl. Now, however, he 
looked toward her, and she recognized 
him. 

“Why, is that you, Mr. Harris?” she 
exclaimed. ‘Can’t you stop this? Can’t 
you interfere and put an end to this 
outrageous sale? You know that my 
father would not allow one of his ten- 
ants to be treated in such a manner— 
by any one.” 

The little knot of men had moved 
farther away from the girl and the 
widow. Jim Harris and the sheriff's 
deputy alone held their places. For a 
moment the only answer to her words 
was a low rumble of rough laughter, 
but she seemed unconscious of it. 

“Something must be done immediate- 
ly,” she cried. 

“Well, there ain’t nothing I can do.” 
Jim Harris’ tone was surly and held 
but a faint undertone of respect. The 
girl’s face flushed from white to red. 
“Business is business and. a contract’s 
a contract. There wasn’t nothing said 
in the contract about death lettin’ up 
on the payments. You'd better get on 
with the sale, Sam,” he added. to the 
sherift’s deputy. “We’ve got more 
business to attend to this morning.” 

“Well, there is something that I can 
do!” The girl’s eyes were flashing. The 
defiance in her voice was directed 
straight at Harris. “For how much 
money are you selling this machine?” 

“Why, why, I don’t know yet,” Sam 
Sturgis answered awkwardly. “They 
ain’t bid much when you—when you 
druv up.” 

“Well, what is it worth?” she asked 
again, an added impatience in her voice. 

“Why—it’s only wuth what I can 
get, I suppose.” The fellow spoke easily 
now. A business question could be an- 
swered. in a business-like way. 

The ease of his tone angered the girl 
still further. 

“Ts there no common sense in any of 
you?” she demanded. “TI intend to buy 
this—this machine, myself. Will no- 
body tell me what I am to pay for it?” 
The low rumble of laughter had 
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broken out into loud guffaws. Phil 
Martin’s face had grown almost black 
with the blood that surged into it. His 
hands were twitching, but no one 
noticed him. No one saw anything but 
the girl. Every eye was full of curi- 
osity and surprise. 

“Ts the man who owns the machine 
here?” she demanded imperiously. “If 
he is, let him say what he wants for it, 
and I will pay him.” 

“Tt ain’t bein’ sold that way,” volun- 
teered a voice on the outskirts of the 
crowd. “It’s a-goin’ to be knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Ol’ Col- 
by’d offered thirty-six dollars and twen- 
ty cents fer it jest afore you come.” 

“Well, is that what I am to pay, 
then?” the girl asked. 

“T was jest a-goin’ to say thirty-seven 
dollars,” cried a sheepish voice. 

“No, you weren't, Pat Nealon,” 
laughed Jim Harris, a new note of in- 
solence in his voice. “You know you 
haven’t got thirty-seven cents!” 

“This ain’t business,” growled Sam 
Sturgis, ostentatiously drawing a huge 
silver watch from his pocket. 

“Well, make it business, then.” The 
girl spoke sharply. ‘“That’s for you to 
do. This machine belongs to Mrs. 
Weverill, and I am going to see that 
she keeps it. And I am going to see, 
too, that the money that I pay for it is 
of very small value to the man who 
gets it.” 

She was looking straight at Jim Har- 
ris, and the men who heard her were 
not too dull to read the suspicion that 
was in her mind. But this only added 
to the humor that they saw in the situa- 
tion. Much as they hated Jim Harris, 
they hated his employer more. 

“Get through with it as quick as you 
can, Sam,” ordered Harris. 

“Well, what am I offered?” de- 
manded Sturgis, looking from one man 
to another, ignoring the girl completely. 
“Did you say thirty-six twenty, Col- 
by? I’m offered thirty-six twenty. 
What’s next? It d’oughter be wuth 
more’n that to you, Tim, with your 
strong team o’ hosses. Make it forty, 
can’t you?” 

“You must say thirty-six thirty,” 
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whispered a small voice, and the girl in 
the pink summer gown looked down 
into two blue ten-year-old Weverill 
eyes. “Speak quick,” the small voice 
commanded, “er I guess he'll git it.” 

“Thirty-six thirty,’ murmured the 
girl obediently. 

“T guess [ll be big enough to run it 
soon, an’ Phil says we kin hire it out 
till then,” whispered the red mouth un- 
der the blue eyes. 

The girl, because the eyes and mouth 
seemed the only friendly atoms in all 
that alien place, took one small grimy 
hand in hers and drew the little figure 
closer to her, but her eyes were on Sam 
Sturgis’ face. 

“Well, thirty-six thirty,” he shouted. 
“Who's next?” 

There was no response save the girl’s 
to his demand for a higher bid, nor 
could he draw one out. 

“Ah, cut it off,” exclaimed Jim Har- 
ris roughly. “Let it go for that, Sam. 
She’s made a damned farce of it, and 
the sooner we get out of it the better.” 

The girl’s angry eyes were not the 
only ones that were turned on the 
agent, but no voice answered his, and, 
to the tune of thirty-six dollars and 
thirty cents, Mrs. Weverill’s mower was 
sold. Barbara had opened a small gold 
purse that was hanging on a chain that 
encircled her neck and she was finger- 
ing its contents eagerly, but there were 
only a few pieces of silver in it. 

“I guess your word’ll do fer the 
money, miss,” Sturgis said awkwardly. 
“Don’t lay it up agin’ me, please. Busi- 
ness is business, yo’ know, an’ 33 

Sam Sturgis was dull and did not 
understand the situation. Jim Harris 
was clever and did understand just 
where his own best interest lay. With- 
out a word to any one he had turned 
away and was waiting outside of the 
gate for the sheriff’s deputy who, at a 
sharp word of command from the 
agent, interrupted his stumbling apol- 
ogy and hurried down to the buggy. 

The small crowd about the mower 
had dispersed sheepishly. The widow 
in her hideous mourning seemed no less 
dejected than she had been before. She 
could not see that the situation had been 

















relieved at all. She did not want the 
machine, and the measure of help that 
had been meted out to her seemed so 
infinitesimally small that she could not 
discern it. The end, the inevitable end 
was but put off for a day or two. That 
was all. 

But the ten-year-old Weverill eyes 
were full of hope. The ten-year-old 
Weverill fingers were clutching the 
girl’s white gloves. Ten-year-old plans 
were hurtling over each other through 
the red lips, although the girl who 
heard them did not know that she was 
included in the we who were going to 
accomplish so much in the partnership 
that had been formed between herself 
and this ten-year-old heir to a mower. 

She was still standing near the wid- 
ow, her face expressing a dumb, diffi- 
dent sympathy. She was very young 
and all unused to sorrow of any kind. 

“You will let me help you,” she mur- 
mured. “Surely there is pec unereice 
that I can do for you.’ 

The woman’s lips, that had hung 
loose in their dejection and misery, 
grew suddenly hard and firm. Some- 
thing that this girl could do for her! 
Was there anything in all the world 
that any one could do that couldn’t be 
done for her? And this girl, of all the 
people in the world! 

“T will speak to my father as soon as 
I go back, as soon as I can see him, and 
find out what he can do.” The girl was 
speaking eagerly now. “Surely you 
know that he will help you, and please 
know, too, how much I want to help.” 

For an instant the woman looked into 
the girl’s clear young eyes. Something 
of the same pity that had surged 
through Phil Martin’s heart rose in her 
breast. 

“No,” she answered wearily. “I 
guess there ain’t nothing you can do. 
I guess you'll find—I’m mindful, 
though, o’ what ye have done.” 

With a certain dignity, she turned 
away and trailed off up the broken steps 
of the cabin, shielding herself from. fur- 
ther interference behind its sagging 
door. 

Barbara, left alone, walked down to- 


ward the gate, the small boy still cling- 
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ing to her hand, still babbling to her. 
The hot blood that her anger had 
brought into her cheeks still crimsoned 
them, but the wrath had fled from her 
eyes, and the beryl tints of green and 
gray were but dimly seen under the 
tears that overlay them. 

For the first time, now, she looked at 
the man whom she had asked to hold 
her horse, who was still standing at 
Nick’s head. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” she cried. “I'd 
forgotten that Nick was not tied. I—I 
beg your pardon for keeping you wait- 
ing so long and I—I thank you very 
much.” 

In a moment more she was gone. 
Phil Martin stood quite still by the gate 
where she had left him. . Under the 
barred fence had straggled some va- 
grant violets, and the ground where she 
had stood was purple with them. With 
the fingers she had touched, he gathered 
a dozen of the flowers. 

An hour later he was lying prone 
upon the ground under a gaunt- and 
twisted pine. The violets were still in 
his hand. In that hour he had dreamed 
sweet dreams, but now he had wakened 
to a white reality. She was the daugh- 
ter of Prime, the county magnate, of 
Prime, who owned, as one of the least 
of his possessions, all the land on either 
side of the Cayucos; and he was only 
Philomel, the son of half-witted Theo- 
dore Martin, one of Prime’s poorest 
tenants. And greater than any differ- 
ence in station, greater than any in- 
equality of worldly wealth, he knew that 
there was a possibility that between 
him and this girl there might be a bar- 
rier that no power in earth or heaven 
could break down. ( 

Something warm crept slowly down 
his cheeks and dropped unheeded on the 
brown pine needles. His reveries were 
disturbed by bitter sobs, and he knew 
that, however his heart might be shak- 
en, he was not sobbing audibly. Turn- 
ing his head he saw the ten-year-old 
Weverill heir couched on the ground 
beside him. Over the dirty brown 
cheeks tears were coursing. The small 
chest under the ragged gingham blouse 
was heaving visibly. 
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“I don’t believe that she was real at 
all, do you?” the red lips murmured in 
answer to the turned head and the ob- 
servant eyes. “I don’t guess we'll 
never see her again, do you?” 


CHAPTER II. 


To herself, Barbara Prime seemed a 
very real, a very living factor in a real 
and living world as she drove down the 
long river road. It was a world, too, 
upon which her eyes had been opened 
suddenly. She was the only child of 
David Prime, the richest man in the 
county over which he held a sway that 
was almost absolute, one of the richest 
men in the State; and she had lived a 
life apart from all the tragedies to 
which most human creatures are early 
accustomed. She had no memory what- 
soever of the mother who had died 
when she was still an infant. She had 
hardly heard of the brothers who had 
preceded her advent into the world and 
spent, each, but a few short years 
therein. 

For Barbara had been an accidental 
happening, as it were, in the lives of 
her parents. Her childhood had been 
spent in the rambling house overlook- 
ing the village, in the wide-spreading 
garden that surrounded it, on the cliffs 
that held it perched above the sea, on 
the hills that terraced themselves back 
to the forest-fringed horizon. She had 
passed from the hands of a nurse into 
those of an English governess; and 
from the latter lady’s charge, under her 
chaperonage, indeed, she had been dis- 
patched to the most fashionable finish- 
ing school in an Eastern metropolis. 

About her father she knew little ex- 
cept that he was immensely rich and 
that he had always been absorbed in his 
business. Personally, she knew him 
less well than she knew the cashier at 
the bank who honored the checks sent 
her by her father. And it was some 
innate desire to see him, to know him, 
to have some vital and definite relation 
with this human creature so close to 
her, that had brought her home, now, in 
direct opposition to his wishes and de- 
sires, written and telegraphed. 
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She had been at home for little more 
than a week, and already she was won- 
dering if she would ever gain the thing 
for which she had come. Her father 
had met her with a few formal words of 
greeting and had asked her what he 
could do for her. In her ears, the 
words sounded as cold and business-like 
as the same question had often sounded 
when Mr. Gregory, the cashier at the 
bank, had asked it. He had suggested 
that she might like to have a new cart 
and harness for Nick, the horse she had 
driven before she left home. He had 
told her that if there was anything 
needed about the house for her comfort 
or convenience she should let him know. 

He had breakfasted with her once, 
had dined with her not quite half a 
dozen times. His days had been occu- 
pied with business. Every evening he 
had absented himself from the house on 
some plea of engagement or a business 
meeting. No opportunity had been 
given her to break through the wall 
that held them apart. 

In the isolation of the big, empty 
house, in the isolation of the sweet, 
neglected garden, in the isolation of the 
white cliffs, she had pondered over the 
matter for seven long days. On this, 
the afternoon of the Weverill sale, she 
had driven up the river road to see her 
old nurse, half intending to ask the 
woman to come back and live with her, 
half intending to ask the woman to tell 
her something about her father, some- 
thing about the mother she could not 
remember, something, anything that 
would help her to reach out to him, 
help her to draw him up or down or 
back to her. Underlying these divided 
intentions was an almost wholly formed 
resolve to tell her father, immediately, 
that very night, that she would not, 
could not stay at home, that she wanted 
to go back to New York as soon as he 
could send her back. 

Mrs. Lane welcomed her warmly, 
fondled her and comforted her as only 
an Irish nurse can fondle and comfort 
the child she has fostered and cared for. 
Then she had poured into her ears the 
tale of Mrs. Weverill’s woe, remember- 
ing just before the words slipped from 














her lips that Barbara Prime must not 
know that David Prime, her father, was 
the cause, the instigator, not only of the 
tragedy that was being then enacted in 
front of Mrs. Weverill’s cabin, but of 
nearly all the woes and miseries of the 
Weverills, of all the wretched dwellers 
in the Cayucos district. The girl un- 
derstood only that some one—a name 
seemed quite unnecessary—had done 
this cruel and brutal thing. Cruelty 
and brutality had fallen on ears all un- 
used to.them; and, forgetful of herself, 
she had rushed to the rescue. 

Only now, on the homeward drive, 
did she realize that she had not asked 
the name of the man who was respon- 
sible for the misery and suffering that 
she had seen. Determined as she was 
to carry the story straight to her 
father’s ears, to demand assistance for 
the Weverills, to demand vengeance of 
some kind on the man who had behaved 
in so dastardly a manner, she wished 
that she had made more definite in- 
quiries regarding him. Of course, Jim 
Harris would know his name. At the 
thought of that agent of her father’s, 
her cheeks flamed again and her eyes 
flashed. Overmastering her determina- 
tion to demand vengeance upon Mrs. 
Weverill’s enemy, a desire to have Jim 
Harris punished for his treatment of 
her asserted itself. 

The road dipped to the level of the 
creek bed, slipped under the dancing 
shadows of the overhanging willows 
and out upon the other side. Suddenly 
mindful of an old habit, she drew rein 
in the middle of the stream and let 
Nick drink long swishing draughts of 
the clear water. Sitting there in the 
flickering shadows, she remembered 
that she might have asked the—the bey 
—the man who had held her horse for 
the name of the owner of the mower. 
Very vivid in her mind was the picture 
of the brown eyes that had looked into 
hers. Clear and distinct as though they 
were actually present before her, she 
saw the straight, well-cut nose, the 
firm, sharply chiseled lips and square 
chin. A rippling lilt of laughter was 


caught and held in the running music 
of the stream. 
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She 
spoke aloud. “But he was awfully 
good-looking and—it’s too early for 
any one to be camping—I wonder what 
he can be doing up here!” 


“I don’t even know his name!” 


CHAPTER III. 


While she sat in her cart waiting for 
the man to come and take the horse, 
Barbara Prime looked about her at the 
garden that had been, as it seemed to 
her, old and neglected even when she 
had played there as a child; at the 
honeysuckle-covered arbor where, as 
Annie, the nurse, had told her, her 
mother had loved to spend her days ; 
at the corner, densely grown now 
with hollyhocks which her mother had 
planted; at the great lemon verbena, a 
straggling monster that had been sent, 
a slip of a thing in a letter, from her 
mother’s old home in Vermont; at the 
hawthorn: trees, rose-red and snow- 
white, that held their heads level with 
the closed shutters of the room that had 
been her mother’s room. For the first 
time since she had been at home, the 
garden appealed to her. With a newly 
awakened sympathy, she divined some- 
thing of the woman who had lived there 
in that garden, who had there borne 
the joys and sorrows of life, who had 
died in that room with the closed shut- 
ters. In the divination she realized, 
too, a new and sudden need for mother 
love, mother understanding and mother 
fellowship. 

But the idea, even as it presented it- 
self to her, brought her back to the 
errand upon which she was _ bent. 
Hurrying down the steep flight of steps 
that led to the village, she threaded 
the twisting lanes that brought her out 
to the main street. At the corner of 
the street, the name, David Prime, con- 
fronted her, huge white letters on a 
wide plate-glass window behind which 
a dingy yellow shade was drawn half- 
way down. She laid her hand on the 
brass knob of the door with as much 
diffidence as though the man she ex- 
pected to see was an absolute stran- 
ger to her. 

The room, huge, baie and bare, 
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was empty save for a clerk who sat 
comparatively near the door at a table 
littered with papers, clicking off letters 
on a rattling typewriter. During the 
‘moment that Barbara stood in the door- 
way, he did not raise his eyes from his 
work. 

“Well, come in and shut the door 
or else stay out,” he snapped. 

“I want to see Mr. Prime, 
father.” 

Barbara entered now; but she held 
the door wide open, for the stale odor 
of tobacco that swept over her seemed 
to suffocate her. 

The clerk raised his head, and the 
same pink vision confronted him that 
Phil Martin had seen, but the eves 
that looked upon it now were the 
ordinary eyes of commerce and saw 
neither dreams nor romance. 

“Well, Mr. Prime ain’t here.” The 
man’s voice was toned by the same 
lack of respect that had angered the 
girl when Jim Harris had addressed 
her. 

“But this is his office?’ Her eves 
turned from the white letters on the 
window to the roll-top desk and swivel 
chair that stood in a corner. “He is 
always here in the afternoon, is he 





my 


not ?” 
“Tt’s his office, all right,” the man 
returned, “‘and he’s here sometimes, 


but he ain’t here now.” 

“Will he be here soon? Would it 
be worth my while to wait?” She 
looked about the room searching for 
a chair that might be an inanimate 
evidence of the hospitality she failed to 
see in the clerk’s face. 

“Nop, it wouldn’t,” he answered, re- 
turning to his work. “When he went 
out he said he wouldn’t be back again 
to-day.” 

Barbara Prime went out into the 
street and closed the door with no 
stronger feeling in her mind than a 
certain curiosity concerning the lack of 
courtesy that was shown to her by her 
father’s employees, for she could not 
divine in any possible way that this 
clerk had been obeying not only the 
letter but the spirit of the command, 
-given to him by David Prime some 
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half hour before, to tell her if she came 
into the office that he was not there 
and would not be there however long 
she might wait. 

Behind the low partition wall which 
Barbara’s eyes had failed to note, two 
men held their breaths and waited in 
absolute silence until she had closed the 
office door. 

“What in hell did you let her come 
home for?” It was Jim Harris who 
asked the question. He was standing 
at one end of the long table before 
which David Prime sat, slouched down 
into a worn leather chair. “I told 
you there’d be the devil to pay if she 
came.” 

David Prime, man of many millions, 
owner of more fertile acres, worker of 
richer mines and deeper quarries, con- 
troller of wider moneyed interests than 
any other man in the county, might, 
from his appearance, have been one 
of his own most impoverished tenants. 
A single button held a frayed and 
rusty frock coat fastened across his 
narrow chest. Below this the huge 
paunch of his stomach protruded. His 
shirt was crumpled, his cuffs worn and 
brown with dirt. From one corner of 
his lips sagged a half-smoked, lifeless 
cigar. Under heavy, lowering brows 
hung eyes that were gray and hard as 
the rocks of his own quarries. Yet, 
gray and hard as they were, in their 
depths there lurked-something that no 
man had ever read aright. Few men, 
indeed, had seen it, but Jim Harris 
had and had pondered over it, had even 
taken certain steps to discover its cause. 
He was watching for it now. Some- 
times it had seemed to him that the 
mention of Prime’s daughter had 
brought it there. But Prime’s lids were 
lowered. His eyes were, apparently, 
bent on the corner of the paper that 
his nervous fingers were folding over 
and creasing down, then unfolding and 
smoothing out. 

“What business is it of yours 
whether she’s home or not?” he de- 
manded now. 

“It’s my business if she interferes 
with me,” the agent answered. “And 
I guess it’s your business if she finds 
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out—what she’s like to find out if she 
goes moseying about among those Cay- 
ucos people. Yo'd oughter’ve seen her 
and heard her when she was talkin’ 
about the man who owned that mower. 
Yo’d ’a’ thought it was your business 
not to let her find out it was you that 
owned it, I guess.” : 

“You're sure she didn’t know?” de- 
manded Prime, his interest in the ques- 
tion quite apparent in his voice. “You're 
sure she had no suspicion?” 

“She hadn’t when I left,” answered 
Harris. ‘‘What those hoboes may ’a’ 
told her afterward, I don’t know. 
They all hate you worse’n death, and 
I guess they’d be glad enough to tell 
her or any one if they thought it'd 
harm you. Phil Martin was holdin’ her 
horse. He may ’a’ told her before she 
drove away.” 

Prime’s lids were lifted for a mo- 
ment, and Jim Harris’ patient watching 
was rewarded. The rift in the granite 
was plainly visible, but only for an in- 
stant. Then the figure in the leather 
chair bent forward. The eyes and fin- 
gers again occupied themselves with the 
papers on the table. 

“Did you give the Weverill woman 
notice to quit?” The landowner’s tone 
Was once more curt and crisp. 

“Nop! You wouldn’t ’a’ had me give 
her notice with that girl lookin’ on! 
You'll take my advice and keep your 
hands offen those people up there until 
you can get rid o’ her!” 

“I pay you to obey orders, Jim Har- 
ris, not to give me advice.” David 
Prime had quite recovered his ordinary 
domineering manner. “And you'll tell 
Mrs. Weverill that her interest is two 
weeks overdue. If she can’t pay it, 
she knows the terms of her contract 
and she’ll get off my property as quick 
as she can. Did you tell Sylva I 
wouldn’t give him that right of way 
through the Graham pasture land?” 

“No, I didn’t see Sylva.” To the 
note of resentment in Harris’ voice was 
added a touch of sullenness. 

“Well, you needn’t,” continued the 
magnate. “Sylva was here this morn- 


ing and he said that his boys were 
doing a fine job on the road, the part 
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that leads up to the Graham boundary. 
He needn’t be told that he can’t have 
the right of way until they get the 
work done, see? We may want to open 
the road, ourselves, some day; and 
there'll be no harm in having the work 
done for us. He said his oldest boy 
had a chance to get a job up the coast, 
but I advised him to keep him at home.” 

“Did he pay you the interest?” ques- 
tioned Harris. In return for the un- 
gracious reference to his advice he 
withheld any comment on his employ- 
er’s clever stroke of business. 

“No, he said he couldn’t. ‘The 
place’ll be more valuable, though, when 
he gets that road cut—the grades are 
pretty bad—and we'll take it then. It’s 
one of the best pieces of land in the 
district.” 

“That land o’ the Martins’ is a damn 
sight better,” argued Harris. If he had 
been looking at Prime when he spoke, 
he would have again seen the curious 
light under the sombre, gray eyes. 
“Why you keep those Martins on, I 
can’t see. Phil’s the laziest hobo in 
the country, and his doddering old 
father’d oughter be in an asylum.” 

sp, Parecnen 

At this instant the street door of 
the outer office was opened again and 
Barbara’s voice was heard asking for a 
pencil and paper. She added in cour- 
teous explanation to the uncourteous 
clerk that she wanted to leave a note 
for her father in case he did come in. 
For five minutes there was absolute si- 
lence in both rooms, and then Bar- 
bara spoke again. 

“Be sure to remember to give it to 

him, won’t you? It is—a business mat- 
ter that must be attended to at once.” 
‘ The outer door closed and, with no 
prefatory knock, the clerk entered the 
inner sanctum and handed the note to 
Prime. 

Taking it from its envelope, Bar- 
bara’s father read as follows: 


Just to ask you to give Mr. Harris thirty- 
six dollars and thirty cents for me. It is to 
pay for a machine of some kind that I 
I will tell you the 
whole story to-night. It is perfectly hor- 
rible, but Mr. Harris knows about it and he 
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will know to whom he is to give the money. 
The man is so vile and so contemptible that 
there is no telling what he will do if he is 
not paid at once. Yours, BARBARA. 


For an instant the old man sat in 
silence. Tearing the paper to bits, he 
said: 

“That will be all for to-day.” 

Harris, accepting his dismissal, left 
the room and shut Barbara’s father in 
alone with the pen picture, roughly 
drawn, it is true, and torn to bits, but 
quite clear enough, quite distinct 
enough to give food for thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 


While Barbara dressed for dinner 
that night, her mind was occupied with 
a trinity of interests entirely new to 
her; the mother life that had been 
lived there in that house, the tragedy 
into which she had been thrust that 
afternoon, and the man who had looked 
at her but who had spoken no single 
word to her; a trinity that resolved 
itself into a single alert interest in 
the life immediately about her. Not for 
a single second, even, did she remember 
her half-formed intention of returning 
to New York. 5 

When she went downstairs, the maid 
informed her that Mr. Prime had sent 
word that he would not be at home. 
So Barbara ate her dinner alone and 
spent the evening alone. She tried to 
read, but the story which she had 
commenced the night before seemed 
dead and lifeless in comparison with 
the pathetic tale of Mrs. Weverill and 
her woes. She began a letter to a 
friend at the school in New York, but 
the only item of news in the letter was 
the fact that she had met a man, rather, 
that she had seen a man a million 
times better looking than any one she 
had ever laid her eyes on before. And 
at this point she dropped her pen, even 
as she had flung aside her music and 
her book. 

“T wonder who and what he is,” she 
mused. “He looked like a tramp. I 
wish he had spoken to me. It’s so 
easy to know what people are like if 
only you can hear their voices.” 
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All night long it rained and late 
into the morning. David Prime had 
gone up to town on the morning train, 
so the maid reported, and added that 
he had not said when he would re- 
turn, but that he often stayed away 
several days at a time. Barbara, left 
alone again, tried to occupy herself as 
she had the evening before, tried to 
find some amusement in wandering over 
the house, in planning changes here 
and there; but nothing would divert 
her thoughts, and at last, acting as al- 
ways upon the impulse of the moment, 
she ordered her horse and dressed to go 
out. 

She had already closed the front door 
behind her when a new idea occurred 
to her. Going back into the house, she 
picked up a flower basket that was ly- 
ing on a table in the hall, and went into 
the kitchen. 

“I want something—I don’t know 
just what it is, though,” she said to 
the cook. “What have we got that 
would be nice to take up to a sick 
woman and some children? There are 
some jellies, aren’t there? I suppose 
I couldn’t take soup very well, could 
I? But you might put in a loaf or two 
of that bread you baked yesterday and, 
oh, yes, some of those cookies.” 

She held the basket out, but the 
woman's red arms rested quietly akimbo 
on her hips. 

“Shure, yer father lets nothing be 
given out from the house, miss,” she 
answered. ‘“Thim was my fir-rst or- 
ders on comin’ here, an’ I dassen’t dis- 
obey ’em.” 

“But surely,. now that J am at 
home,” Barbara began, amazement in 
eyes and voice. 

“Ye’ll have to ast him an’ git his con- 
sint,” the woman answered. “Me 
place wouldn’t be wor-ruth a crust 0’ 
bread an I wint agin’ his orders.” 

Barbara looked at her for a moment. 
Then, unwilling to argue where she 
felt that she had the right to command, 
she turned away. 

“Weil, I will see him about the mat- 
ter when he returns,” she said, “but I 


‘ am quite sure, Nora, that you will find 


that your place depends upon your 
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obedience to me. Do we still get our 
groceries at Belcher and Armstrong’s ?” 

“It’s sorry I am, miss,” Nora began, 
“but if yez knew F 

“T don’t care to discuss the matter. 
Where do we get our groceries? At 
Belcher’s ?” 

The woman’s affirmative answer co- 
incided, almost, with the closing of the 
door. Barbara threw her basket into 
the cart, drove to the village, and had 
it filled with things that seemed suit- 
able to her. But as she lifted it from 
the counter, the man who had served 
her held a slip of‘paper out to her. 

“If you please, Miss Prime,” he 
asked, “would you mind okaying this 
bill? Mr. Prime is—is very particular 
about his account here, and—and I'd 
rather not have any trouble about it.” 

Again a wave of astonishment flashed 
across the girl’s face, but she signed 
the slip. 

“T am sorry that I haven’t the money 
to pay you,” she answered, “but, of 
course, it will be all right.” 

As she stepped into her cart, she 
determined that she would lose no time 
in demanding from her father that he 
should make her position known not 
only in his own house but also in the 
village. She turned into the river road. 

Long before she had reached the 
upper levels of the hills, the rain had 
stopped. Through the overarching 
branches of the trees, she caught 
glimpses of blue sky. The creek, 
swollen with the night’s rain, sang 
lustily under its bank or sprawled out 
over the roots of its hedging willows, 
across the driveway, bubbling up to the 
fern-covered bank above. 

Splashing through the water that 
rose almost to his knees, Nick de- 
manded all of his driver’s attention. 
Not until she was almost within sight 
of the Weverill cabin could she pay 
much heed to her surroundings. As 
she drew rein at the spot where Nick 
had stood so long the day before, she 
realized that the place looked even more 
deserted, more woe-begone than it had 
seemed then. 

Barbara could see no sign of life 
about the place, and she was wonder- 
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ing vaguely if it really were the Wev- 
erill cabin when her eyes fell upon 
the ungainly machine that still stood 
just where it had been when she had 
purchased it. Lying on the ground, 
both hands clasped about the spoke of 
one of the wheels, she saw the oldest 
of Mrs. Weverill’s children. That he 
could be asleep there on the wet ground 
did not seem possible, but he did not 
move until she had called him twice. 
Then he sat up slowly, loosed his hold 
on the wheel, and dug his fists deep 
into his eyes beneath which she could 
see the ruts of stormy tears that had 
made their way through the grime on 
his cheeks. She called to him again 
and, this time, he looked up and saw 
her. 

“Oh, you’ve come, you’ve come!” he 
shouted. Racing down to the fence and 
slipping under it, he flung himself at 
her cart. “I—I thought you was never 
coming again.” 

“But where is your mother?” she 
demanded. “And what on earth are 
you doing there on that wet ground?” 

The tears started afresh down the 
well-worn tracks. 

“Oh, she’s gone,” the boy sobbed. 

“Gone! What do you mean?” Ab- 
sorbed as she had been in the little 
tragedy, occupied with its details as 
they had appeared to her, she still felt 
awkward and diffident now when she 
was face to face with this atom of it. 
The boy stood with his elbows crossed 
against the wheel, his face buried in 
them, his whole little body shaken with 
dull sobs. “Won’t you tell me—won’t 
you stop crying and tell me where your 
mother is—where she has gone?” 

“Oh, she’s only now down to Mis’ 
Cullen’s to leave the baby an’ some 0’ 
the things, but she’s got to go ferever! 
He come up this mornin’ an’ tole her 
to go, an’ he says the mower ain’t mine 
an’ you had no right to buy it, an’ it 
ain’t yourn an’ I can’t have it, an’ Phil 
says it is mine an’ I can hire it out nex’ 
summer even if I -ain’t big enough to 
run it, an’ he says we can’t stay here till 
nex’ summer an’ /ie’s goin’ to take the 
mower away, an’ Phil says he can’t 
help us, that he can’t have even me 











stay with him, an’ Mis’ Cullen says 
she can’t keep us long an’ 

“Oh, wait, wait, please wait!’ cried 
Barbara in dismay. “I don’t know what 
you mean. I don’t understand. Who 
came this morning?” 

The blue eyes under the red shock 
of hair looked up at her in surprise. 

“Why, the man who was here yis- 
tiddy. Jim Harris. Don’t you know 
Jim Harris?” 

“Yes, but what has he to do with it? 
Why did he come again? I don’t see 
—isn’t this your mother’s place?” She 





looked around in despair at the empty, 


cabin, at the unploughed fields, at the 
gay little patch of apple bloom. “I 
don’t understand at all,” she added 
again. 

“Well, Phil kin tell you,” the boy 
cried anxiously. “Phil kin eggsplain 
it to you. He said he’d eggsplain it 
to me when I got bigger.” 

“Phil? But, who is Phil?” As she 
asked the question she knew that her 
cheeks had grown hot with a heat that 
did not come from the sun. 

“Why, Phil Martin,” echoed the boy 
in surprise. “He’s the one that held 
your horse yistiddy, don’t yer remem- 
ber? An’ I seen him after you’d gone 
an’ tol’ him I didn’t b’lieve you was 
real an’ he said you was—you was the 
realest thing in all the world.” 

Again the hot blood rushed into Bar- 
bara’s cheeks. ~ 

“Does he live here? Near here?” she 
asked. 

“Why, yes.” By this time, the boy’s 
tears had been driven from his eyes 
by his surprise. “Phil, Phil Martin— 
don’t you know—lives on up the road, 
next the Graham pasture. His father’s 
loony. Ain’t you ever seen Phil Mar- 
tin’s father? He ain’t got any sense 
at all. He don’t know half as much 
as I do, an’ he can’t do more’n half 
as much. Phil’s got some chickens and 
some pigeons. You jest go on up 
*bout a mile an’ you’ll see Phil an’ he'll 
tell you.” Once more the eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Oh, don’t cry, laddie, dear,” Bar- 
bara exclaimed. “Come up here and 
we'll go together to Mr. Martin’s.” 
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But all the time that she was speak- 
ing she was wondering what manner 
of man this might be who lived in this 
dreary place with a father who was 
evidently imbecile, who was familiarly 
known as Phil to a ragged little pauper 
like this Weverill child, and who had 
occupied her thoughts for nearly all of 
twenty-four hours. The blood was run- 
ning hotter than ever in her cheeks 
as she turned the wheel slightly so that 
the boy might climb into the cart. 

“Come on up, boy.” 

“Nop, I can’t,” he answered between 
his sobs, “I tol’ marm I’d stay here, 
an’ anyways I’m not a-goin’ to let him 
take my mower whenever he comes for 
it. But you go on to Phil’s an’ then 
you stop an’ tell me if he don’t say it’s 
yourn and mine an’ not his’n at all.” 

She had spoken to Nick and was 
driving on, when she stopped again. 

“TI don’t know your name,” she called 
back. 

“My name,” the boy shouted after 
her, “is Thad Weverill, an’ he’s Phil 
Martin.” 


CHAPTER V. 


In the whole course of his life Nick 
had never walked more slowly than he 
did over the mile of road that lay be- 
tween the Thad Weverill cabin and 
Phil Martin’s home. With every step 
he took, it seemed to him that his mis- 
tress was about to pull him up, to turn 
him round. Not until they had reached 
the outer boundary of the Martin land 
did she gather the lines up and, emer- 
ging from her own perplexity, bring 
Nick out of his. No sooner, though, 
had he started off with his long strides 
to make up for lost time than she drew 
him up short once more. He could not 
see, as she did, the man who had sprung 
up from the lower step of the cabin 
and who was coming quickly toward 
them. 

Barbara tried not to see the forlorn 
little cabin standing, tip-tilted, against 
the first bank of the hill that rose in 
slow terraces up to the fir-crested sum- 
mit. She tried not to see the shabby 
outbuildings that clustered at the side 
of the cabin, the bent and shambling 


























figure at work on the hillside near the 
house. She tried hardest of all not to 
see the yellow thatch of hair above the 
sunburned face, the clear brown eyes 
of the man who was coming toward 
her. Her heart and face were full of 
scorn, not for the faded overalls he 
wore, although she saw them plainly 
enough, not for the ragged shirt that 
was turned back from his sunburned 
throat, but scorn for herself, Barbara 
Prime, that she should have given a 
thought to a creature so poor, so com- 
mon, so different from anything in her 
own life. 

“You are Philip Martin?” The words 
were spoken crisply, curtly. 

The man had swung through the 
gate that sagged from worn leathern 
hinges, and was standing with one hand 
almost familiarly placed on the rim of 
the wheel. Barbara resented the famil- 
iarity even as she resented the whole 
appearance of the man and his sur- 
roundings. She turned her eyes, cold- 
ly green as an ice shadow. away from 
him. 

A curious smile parted his lips 

“No, my name is——” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, then.” Bar- 
bara interrupted in the same crisp voice. 
“I have made a mistake.” She drew 
the reins up, and Nick took one for- 
ward step. “The Weverill child told 
me ed 

The man’s hand held the wheel. Nick 
stopped again. 

“Thad told you my name was Phil 
Martin. It is Philomel, not Philip.” 

She looked at him quickly. “How 
very 

“How very curious?” He finished her 
sentence. “How very droll—were you 
going to say? I suppose the name is 
curious. It is unusual. But I—I have 
a certain pride in it because my mother 
chose it, because she gave it to me; 
and, too, I wanted you to know it.” 

She recognized the same intimate 
familiarity in the words that she saw 
in the hand on the wheel, but now 
she felt no resentment. The man’s 
voice had arrested her attention and 
held it. It was different from any- 
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thing that she had heard before, round 
and full and low. 

Impulsive in her speech as in her 
actions, grasping at any chance of es- 
cape from the self-humiliation she had 
endured, she exclaimed: 

“But you have not lived here long!” 

The same curious smile that she had 
noticed before slipped across his lips 
just ahead of his answering words. 

“IT have lived here always; always, 
that is, since I can remember. My 
mother brought me here when I was 
only a few years old.” 

Barbara groped again for some re- 
lief from one of the horrors she had 
heard of, from the horror she saw now 
crouching on the hillside staring at her. 

“Your father, then She could 
not speak the words. 

“She brought my father with her, 
when she brought me,” Phil Martin an- 
swered. Barbara could not fail to hear 
the note of tenderness that underlay the 
words. “She brought him, almost as 
helpless, almost as useless to aid her, 
as I was.” 

The eyes into which he looked soft- 
ened suddenly and, for an instant, were 
veiled by a mist of tears under which 
he saw the beryl tints that he had noted 
the day before. 

“Like the inshore green of the 
sea,’”’ he thought, and wondered where 
he had read the line. 

Barbara’s lips, for no other reason 
than to still their trembling, were smil- 
ing at him. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” she mur- 
mured, half unconscious, herself, of the 
thing for which she demanded pardon, 
wholly conscious that he could not 
know. “But I—I came to ask you 
about Mrs. Weverill. I came up to see 
her. Thad told me that she had gone, 
that some one had told her that she 
must leave her place, and I did not un- 
derstand. Thad told me that you would 
explain. The place is hers? Who can 
send her off from it now?” 

As the man looked at her, he was 
conscious again of the sudden pity for 
her that had surged through him the 
day before. She did not know! Of 
course, she could not know! A deter- 
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mination to withhold the knowledge 
from her took possession of him. 

“No, Mrs. Weverill does not own 
the place,” he answered slowly. “Her 
husband had not bought it and, of 
course, she cannot take care of it. I 
suppose the—agent told her this morn- 
ing that some one would have to be 
put on it who could attend to it, and 
she may have realized that there was 
work to be done at once—the work on 
a farm must be done in the spring, you 
know—so, she is planning to go at 
once.” 

“But, how absurd!” cried Barbara. 
“She has nowhere to go! At least, she 
could live there. She could stay there, 
even if some one did the work for her. 
Some one could help her, my father 
could help her. Besides, Mr. Weverill 
must have bought the place. Annie 
Lane told me yesterday that the Wev- 
erills had been living there for ten 
years. Of course he would have paid 
for a little place like that in ten years. 
It can’t be worth—why, anything, real- 
ly. How long did it take to pay for 
this place?” 

“This place is not paid for, yet.” 
Martin answered her question, but the 
words were spoken absently. He was 
wondering if, indeed, the knowledge of 
her father’s business methods could be 
withheld from her. 

“Not paid for,” she echoed curiously, 
“but you said ee 

“T said I had lived here all my life? 
Yes, I have lived here for twenty years 
and more, but my mother died when I 
was eight years old, and we—my father 
and I—have not paid anything on it 
since then. You see, it is all a—a 
form of business. I imagine that you 
do not know much about business, do 
you?” He waited for her answer, and 
it came quickly. 

“No, of course, I don’t! I have never 
been interested in it, at all. But my 
father—every one admits that he is a 
wonderfully clever business man—and 
he must understand.” 

There was. a note of relief in Mar- 
tin’s voice when he spoke again. 

“Of course, he understands the mat- 
ter thoroughly and, of course, as you 





say, it doesn’t interest you. There is 
no reason why you should be worried 
with that part of it, either.” 

“Not worried, no, but I want to un- 
derstand it so that I can tell him about 
it, don’t you see? I couldn’t tell him, 
last night, about that—that 4 

“Mower,” Martin supplied the un- 
familiar word. 

“Yes, that mower that I bought, be- 
cause he was not at home; and he is 
still away, but as soon as he comes 
back I want to see what he can do. 
He cannot know about Mrs. Weverill 
and—and—perhaps Mr. Harris is—oh, 
sometimes agents are not—not honest, 
you know, and my father may not have 
given his personal attention to these 
small places. And Thad said, too, that 
the man—I suppose, now, that he meant 
Mr. Harris—had said that I had no 
right to buy the machine and that it 
wasn’t mine. Don’t you see how curi- 
ous it all is? I wish my father were 
not away. He may be away for sev- 
eral days, and then it will be too late 
to do anything for Mrs. Weverill. 
Some one must help her, and at once, 
and / think that she ought to stay on 
the place where she has lived so long.” 

“Some one will help her.” The man’s 
voice soothed her. “There is always 
some one to help at such a time, even 
in a place like this. She will stay with 
Mrs. Cullen for a time. The neighbors 
will take the children. I would like to 
have Thad here with me, but my father 
—it would not be best—my father does 
not like to have any one, even a child, 
on the place.” 

Barbara’s eyes that, in her perplexity, 
had been fixed on his face, question- 
ing his eyes, his lips, were now raised 
to the hill, to the place where she had 
seen the queer grotesque figure at 
work; but it was no longer there, and 
she saw that it had come halfway up the 
path between the cabin and the road. 
She heard a querulous voice calling: 

“Phil, oh, Phil!” 

The man standing by Barbara’s cart 
turned, a faint flush of red blood show- 
ing through the sunburn on his face. 

“Yes, father,” he answered in the 
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same voice that had soothed Barbara’s 
complaint a moment before. 

“Come, Phil, come,” the quavering 
voice commanded, and always the fig- 
ure shambled nearer. 

“T am coming,” the son answered. 

“But come, at once, please. Oh, Phil, 
please come. I want to show you all 
the little tunnels I have made and I 
want you to see the water running in 
them before it is all gone.” The figure 
had reached the gate. 

Barbara’s hands clasped the lines that 
had been hanging loose. A look of ter- 
ror sprang into her eyes. Phil saw it 
and answered it. 

“Don’t be frightened, please. He is 
quite harmless. He never hurt any one 
in all his life, but he wants me and I 
must go.” 

With a courage born of the appeal in 
his voice, Barbara smiled back at him, 
smiled down into the senseless eyes of 
the idiotic creature who was staring at 
her. 

“TI don’t want her here, Phil,’ the 
father wavered, catching his son’s hand 
in his and trying to draw him away. 
“T don’t want to see her. Come! Come 
away with me!” 

“In just a moment,” Phil answered, 
“and; please, Miss Prime, don’t worry 
about Mrs. Weverill, don’t bother your 
father with the matter. There is noth- 
ing—nothing wrong—nothing that you 
can do, anyway. Won’t you promise me 
that you will not be troubled by it, that 
you will not—will not speak to your 
father about it?” He waited for an 
answer, but she offered none. “Can’t 
you promise?” She did not speak, but 
shook her head slowly. His right hand 
still rested on the cart. His eyes still 
held hers. “Good-by, then.” 

Again acting on the impulse that 
seized her; she held her hand out to 
him. 

“Good-by, and you will let me know 
if I can do anything, won’t you? You 
will let me know what I can do?” 

For an instant her hand lay in his, 
but she turned her head away sud- 
denly. The movement was not so quick, 
however, that he did not see again the 
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shining beryl tints under the salt wave 
of tears that covered them. 

“T don’t like people, Phil,” she heard 
the old man say. “I don’t want you to 
have people here, Phil.” 

The April-tinted world moved mistily 
past her as she drove down the road. 
Straight past the Weverill cabin she 
would have gone had she not been 
stopped by a shrill voice calling to 
her. Through the same mist, she saw 
the blue Weverill eyes looking up at 
her, and the wide bunch of. short- 
stemmed violets the child was reaching 
up to her. 

“Did Phil eggsplain?’ Thad de- 
manded. “Is the mower mine an’ 
yourn ?” 

“It’s yours, yours, all yours,” she an- 
swered, realizing only then how little 
Phil Martin had really explained to 
her, how much more inexplicable, in 
truth, the situation was. She realized, 
too, how definitely fixed was her own 
determination, in spite of Phil Mar- 
tin’s words, to unravel the mystery, to 
demand its solution from her father. 
“Yes, child, the mower is yours,” she 
answered again. As she looked down 
into the blue eyes she saw a new shy- 
ness enter them and she waited for a 
moment more. 

“I—I_ guess I don’t know your 
name,” the boy said softly. 

“My name,” she echoed in surprise. 
“Why, Iam Barbara Prime. My name 
is Prime.” 

“But that is his name.” The voice 


shrank from her, even as the lad’s shriv- . 


eled figure shrank from her. Nick, 
startled by the loud, crashing fall of a 
tree far up on the hillside, jumped 
suddenly to one side and plunged, rac- 
ing with an imaginary terror, down the 
river road. Had he stood but a mo- 
ment longer, Barbara Prime might 
have heard from the childish lips the 
knowledge that Phil Martin had with- 
held from her. 


CHAPTER VI. 

There was nothing extraordinary in 
the fact that David Prime, the tattered 
shreds of his daughter’s note still in his 
fingers, should have found it impossible 
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to face her at dinner. It was not es- 
pecially strange that he should have 
chosen a trip to town in preference to 
an encounter with her, although any 
one of his acquaintances would have 
seen an element of absurdity in his 
flight from a girl of eighteen and her 
possible judgment of him. The words 
she had used in her condemnation of 
the owner of the mower were so mild 
in comparison with the terms of abuse, 
the epithets and anathemas that had 


‘been showered upon him for thirty 


years and more, that any one would 
have been justified in the belief that 
they would slip from him absolutely un- 
noticed. The sting of the words lay, not 
in their strength, but in the fact that 
they had been written by his own child, 
by a bit of his own flesh and blood, part 
and parcel of himself as it were. 

Of David Prime, of his antecedents, 
of his past, of the foundation of his 
vast fortune, no man knew anything. 
No man knew him intimately, no man 
called him friend. Of the thousands 
of human beings who had encountered 


- him in business, crossed his will and 


emerged, broken and defeated in the 
contest, there was no man, either, who 
did not recognize in him a sinister 
power, an infamous faculty, an in- 
fernal skill in forcing every enterprise 
to his own end. 

That night when Barbara heard that 
her father had come home, that he 
would be at home for dinner, she tried 
to turn her thoughts to the inquiries 
she wished to make, to the story she 
had to tell, to her appeal for Mrs. Wev- 
erill; but always the image of Phil 
Martin stood clear in her vision, al- 
ways the sound of his voice rang in 
her ears. Every hour that had elapsed 
since her interview with him she had 
devoted to thoughts of him. She had 
wondered who and what he was, where 
he had learned the refinements of voice 
and speech. She had thrilled again 
to the tones of his voice, had yielded 
again to his words. She realized-the 
power he held over her and, at the 
same instant, hotly demanded of her- 
self why she yielded to it. 

Not until she sat down at the dinner 
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table could she shape the words she 
desired to speak. David Prime, at the 
head of his own table, bore no special 
resemblance to the man who had 
slouched in the old leathern chair be- 
hind the desk in the private office. He 
was freshly shaved, his linen was im- 
maculate, his coat, made expressly for 
him, concealed some of the ungainly 
lines of his ill-shaped figure. Only the 
granite gray eyes were the same, the 
eyes, and the hard inflexible lines of 
the mouth. In these Barbara recog- 
nized a challenge even before she had 
spoken a word. She resented this, and 
her first sentence was toned with a 
vigor that, as she heard it, seemed 
wholly unnecessary. After all, she told 
herself, she had but to make a simple 
statement, to ask half a dozen ques- 
tions. 

“I must tell you about a woman I 
saw yesterday for the first time up in 
the Cayucos Cafion. You got my note?” 

Prime waited a moment before he 
spoke. 

“Yes,” he answered then, “but I will 
not talk business while I am eating 
dinner.” 

The lips parleyed, but it seemed to 
her that the eyes had already answered 
her, had answered all her questions and 
her appeal. But she could not under- 
stand how or why. 

“You will be at home to-night? You 
will let me speak to you to-night?” 
She was pleading with him! She hated 
the sound in her own voice. 

“Yes, I am staying at home to talk 
to you, to explain a few things to you.” 
His lips clicked over the final word. 

For a few moments Barbara was si- 
lent. Then, she spoke again. 

“Do you know the Martins, up there, 
know them personally, I mean?” 

“T told you I would not discuss busi- 
ness at the table,” he answered sharply. 

“I thought that you might know 
something about the Martins—outside 
of business,” Barbara returned. “I saw 
Mr. Martin—the son—yesterday and 
to-day, and he—they seem so different 
in some way from the other people up 
there.” 

“Well, they are no different,” David 
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Prime answered quickly. ‘They are 
tenants of mine, and very poor ones at 
that.” 

This time his answer shut the girl 
into a silence that held her fast until 
the meal was at an end, until they 
had crossed the hall, until the man 
had seated himself, slouching in a wide- 
armed chair, until he had lit his cigar. 

“Will you talk to me now?” she 
asked. Again she was amazed at the 
hostility in her own voice. “I want to 
know some things. I want to under- 
stand some things.” 

“If you’ve any questions to ask, ask 
them,” her father answered. “But I'll 
tell you now, once and for the first and 
last time, that I will not have you in- 
terfering in business matters you’ve 
nothing to do with. The information 
may save you some breath. Jim Harris 
gave me an account of your actions yes- 
terday.” 

“Jim Harris!” The name slipped 
from Barbara’s scornful lips. 

“Yes, Jim Harris,” Prime repeated, 
“my agent and the man I pay to attend 
to my affairs.” 

“He was not attending to your af- 
fairs when I saw him,” she cried im- 
patiently. Already, it seemed that she 
was embroiling herself over an outside 
issue. “My actions!” She repeated her 
father’s words. “Did he-tell you of 
the outrageous, infamous sale in which 
I—I interfered—as you call it? Of 
the horrible condition of affairs at Mrs. 
Weverill’s? She is one of your ten- 
ants, isn’t she? His business should 
have been to protect her! Did he tell 
you about the wretched, vile man who 
had defrauded her, who had stolen from 
her a thing that was hers, that her 
husband had bought and paid for—all 
except a miserable little ten dollars? I 
was interfering as much for your sake 
and your name as for anything else. 
Did Jim Harris tell you anything of all 
that ?” 

Her father did not answer her ques- 
tion. He asked another. 

“Who told you about Mrs. Weverill 
—in the first place?” : 

“Annie Lane.” The girl was not 
looking at her father and did not see 
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the straight line of his lips grow 
straighter, narrower. Hiram Lane was 
one of the few men in the Cayucos 
district who had bought and paid for 
his land, who owed no cent of money 
to the owner of the Cayucos Cajion, 
who, therefore, for the moment was not 
in his power. “I had gone up to see 
her—the first time since I have been 
at home—and she was full of this ter- 
rible trouble that had come to her 
neighbor. Mrs. Weverill’s husband has 
just died. She has a baby not more 
than a month old and half a dozen other 
children.” ‘ 

“What business is it of mine how 
many children the woman has?” he 
questioned roughly. 

“But, father!” Barbara, who had 
been moving restlessly about the room, 
stopped in front of the big chair and 
looked down upon the man who sat 
slouched in its depths. “Why are you 
so—so angry? Surely you are not 
angry with me! Don’t you care—don’t 
you want to know about the people up 
there?” 

“I want to know if they can pay 
me the money they owe me, and noth- 
ing else,” he returned. “Nothing else 
about them concerns me in the least. 
Why should I care how many brats 
they breed and raise? I’m not respon- 
sible for them. You women, when you 
interfere in a man’s business, see only 
the mawkish sentimentality in the lives 
of those people.” 

When Barbara spoke again, there 
was a little note of conciliation in her 
voice. 

“Of course, I know that you are too 
busy to consider all the small details, 
but I wondered—I thought r 

“You thought and you think that I 
don’t know how to manage my own af- 
fairs and my“own property.” Prime 
had neither heard nor heeded the con- 
ciliation. His own voice was as rasp- 
ing as it had been before. “You 
thought and you think that you can in- 
struct me. As I told you in the begin- 
ning, I will not have-you interfering 
in any way with my affairs. I will not 
have you going about the country pry- 
ing into my business, listening to every 
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worthless complaint that any worthless 
wretch chooses to make against me.” 

“Prying! Complaint!” The line of 
Barbara’s scarlet lips grew straight as 
David Prime’s own lips. The gray of 
her eyes matched the granite in his. “I 
don’t understand you in the least. I 
started, a moment ago, to say that I 
wondered if you knew how your agent 
was managing your affairs. I thought 
that it was impossible that you could 
know. Phil Martin said re 

The name seemed to drive David 
Prime into a frenzy of rage. 

“I won’t hear a word the fellow 

said!” he cried. “I forbid you to men- 
tion his name even. I forbid you even 
to speak to him again. Do you hear 
me and do you understand? I tell you 
now and you may as well understand 
now that I have always and will always 
manage my affairs in my own fashion 
with no let or hindrance from any 
petticoat. Your mother understood it 
before you, and I guess you can be 
made to. Jim Harris told me enough 
about the Weverill rumpus to let me 
see just how big a fool you made of 
yourself. He told me, too, how every 
man Jack on the place was laughing at 
you.” 
“ Barbara, remembering for the first 
time the rough laughter that had 
greeted her ears, felt the crimson blood 
sweep across her cheeks. 

“T tell you you are a fool, Barbara,” 
Prime continued. “That mower was 
mine.” He gave no heed to the sharp 
cry that escaped from Barbara’s lips. 
“I had sold it to Weverill according 
to a definite contract. That contract 
had no clause exempting him from pay- 
ment in case of death or the superfluous 
breeding of brats. He had not fulfilled 
his agreement to pay for it.. In ac- 
cordance with the definite terms of the 
contract the mower reverted to me. It 
was mine, absolutely mine; and every 
man on the place knew that it was mine. 
You, in your ignorance and foolishness, 
stood there and blackguarded the man 
who owned it, blackguarded your own 
father, and offered to pay your own 
father money that was already his. Do 
you see that they were laughing at you? 
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Do you see that common sense and rea- 
son are all on my side?” 

Barbara’s hands covered her face. He 
could not see the soft curves and lines 
quivering with dismay and anguish, 
could not see the cheeks and lips that 
had grown white. Even if he had, it 
would not have changed his purpose. 
Twenty years before he had watched 
the same lines and coloring change 
themselves into a mask of despair under 
the force of his ruthless words and acts. 

“IT could not know—I did not think 
*” Barbara’s words were low and 
broken. ; 

“No, you know nothing,” her father 
answered. “You never think. You 
women are incapable of knowing and 
thinking. Perhaps you understand me, 
though, when I say, for the third time, 
that I will have no interference from 
you. What’s more, I forbid you to go 
on that road again, forbid it abso- 
lutely.” 

“Forbid me!” It was only the faint- 
est echo, but David Prime heard it. 

“Yes, I said forbid you,” he an- 
swered. “I'll not have you prying into 
my affairs. Besides that,” he added 
after a moment’s silence, “the road’s 
not safe for a girl driving alone. I’m 
putting in a gang of Portuguese labor- 
ers to cut the wood. They’ve none too 
much respect for women.” 

He had smoked his cigar to its end. 
He flung it into the empty grate and 
lighted another. When it was burning 
briskly he spoke in a different tone of 
voice, although he did not turn to look 
at the girl, did not see that she was 
still sitting as his words had left her, 
crumpled down on the corner of the 
couch, her quivering face still covered 
with her hands. 

“T have done the right thing by you 
and I will as long as you'll let me. I'll 
stand no nonsense, though, and no in- 
terference. Is that clear?” *He waited 
for a moment. Barbara did not speak. 
“Ts there anything else you want to 
know ?” 

“No, nothing.” Barbara’s words still 
came from behind the shielding hands. 

“Very well, then,” he. answered, 
“that’s ended for good and all. When 














you need money you can come to me, 
and that reminds me! Sam Belcher 
stopped me on my way home from the 
Station and told me that you had been 
in to get some groceries that you 
wanted to take to some one. 
me if it was all right and I told him 
no, it wasn’t all right, and that he knew 
it wasn’t. I hold a mortgage on Bel- 
cher’s store and another one on his 
house. He knows which side his 
bread’s buttered on as well as the next 
man, and he said he’d make it all right 
—on the bill. This time, though, Ill 
give you the money to pay for the 
things you took. Don’t let it occur 
again, though. I’m not giving money 
or the value of money to paupers, do 
you understand?” 

Barbara answered not a word. 

“I guess, though, you’ve got brains 
enough to understand that much. I’m 
no fool. Neither was your mother— 
in some ways. Good night.” 

He did not stir from his chair. Bar- 
bara realized that she was being dis- 
missed, and rose slowly. Her first ef- 
fort to respond to her father’s saluta- 
tion was fruitless. The words crouched 
in her throat, but she forced them 
across her quivering lips. 

“Good night, father!” 

Not until she had reached her own 
room, not until she had gone out upon 
the veranda, did Barbara voice the 
thought that had been ringing through 
her brain. Kneeling by the railing of 
the porch, she buried her face in her 
arms. Her words sobbed themselves 
out to the night. 

“He knew it! He knew it all the time 
—yesterday and to-day! It was be- 
cause he knew it that he asked me not 
to speak to—my father—about it.” 

The moon, almost full, bent low over 
the perfumed warmth of the garden. At 
the base of the cliffs, the high tide 
swept its clamorous, crested waves 
against the rocks, but the girl saw 
nothing, heard nothing. 

Then suddenly, from the rose May 
tree, flashed a note, faint and sweet, 
hardly stirring the soft night air; it 
was followed by a gurgling trill that 
rose and rose into a passionate burst 
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of song. Again and again it sounded, 
so exultant, so dominant that, at last, 
it penetrated even to Barbara’s mind 
and heart. She turned her tear-washed 
face toward the tree that stood all 
radiantly pink in the moon’s light. 

“Philomel!” She barely breathed the 
name, but in the breath she answered 
the love call in the bird’s throat. ‘“Phil- 
omel, a nightingale.” 

Again the bird’s voice answered her 
and called to her. 


In the same moonlight, far up in the 
hills, Phil Martin sat on the steps in 
front of his cabin, an open book on his 
knees. He read from the page: 

With his inshore greens and manifold mid- 
sea blues, 

~~ glint, shell tint, ancientist, perfectest 
hues 

Ever shaming the maidens—lily and rose 

Confess thee and each mild flame that 


giows 
In the clarified virginal bosoms of stones 
that shine— 
It is thine, it is thine. 

He had brought the book out to find 
the words that had slipped into his 
mind that morning when he had looked 
into Barbara’s beryl-tinted eyes. The 
rhythmic, flowing lines shaped and re- 
shaped themselves upon his lips, imag- 
ing Barbara and not the sea the poet 
described. He was not thinking of 
Barbara’s loveliness, though, or of the 
gracious charm of the girl. Rather 
was his mind fixed upon the awaken- 
ing that was surely before her. It was 
wholly impossible that she could live 
there and not learn what manner of 
man her father was, what a brute he 
was, how ‘he was loathed by every one 
who came into any slightest contact 
with him. With what courage, he 
asked himself, could she meet it? 

Again the ugly thought that had pre- 
sented itself to him under the twisted 
pine, the first day that he had seen 
her, reared itself before him. He knew 
the answer that was sometimes given 
when people asked why old Prime was 
so good to him, so lenient toward him 
and toward Theodore Martin. He knew 
that many of his neighbors thought that 
Prime had an excellent reason for in- 
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stalling Mrs. Martin and her boy on 
the most fertile acres in the Cayucos 
Cafion. He remembered his mother as 
a fragile, delicate creature, very dif- 
ferent from any woman he had ever 
seen. He remembered his father al- 
ways puny, weak and broken. He, him- 
self, was big and strong and lusty 
with a strength that must have been 
inherited from a robust parent. Never 
for a single second had he let his brain 
harbor the suspicion that he knew had 
been so often voiced. Now, however, 
he wondered if he had not the right 
to aid and protect Barbara Prime even 
though he had no right to love her as 
he knew he did love her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next morning, Barbara, still ly- 
ing in the small white bed that had 
been hers when she was a child, heard 
the front door of the house close be- 
hind her father, heard his heavy steps 
going down into the garden, heard the 
gate’s latch click as he went out into 
the street. All night long she had been 
there, wide awake. 

“I’m glad, glad that I never loved 
him,” she cried aloud. “If I had ever 
known him, if he had been like other 
fathers, if I had ever loved him at all, 
it would be so much, so much harder 
now. But how, oh, how can I ever see 
him or speak to him again?” 

Throwing the covers back, she rose 
and dressed slowly, as loath to go out 
from the seclusion of her own white 
room into the house impregnated with 
her father’s life and being, as she had 
been to meet him, face to face. 

The hours slipped by; but at last 
the April sunshine and the warm per- 
fume of the April garden called to her 
so strongly that she went downstairs, 
calling to the maid that she would have 
her coffee on the porch and, in the same 
breath, ordering her horse. 

Nick, emerging from the gate, 
turned, as usual, toward the river road, 
but Barbara resolutely drew him 


around the other way. She had in no 
way persuaded herself that she should 
yield obedience to her father’s order 
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not to go again up to the Cayucos 
Cafion. Neither did his suggestion of 
danger from the Portuguese laborers 
deter her in the least. She did not 
care, though, to offer him an aggres- 
sive and open defiance. As always, too, 
the cliffs appealed to her, the sea called 
to her; and she drove up the long un- 
shaded road that wanders up the coast, 
crawling now on the edge of the cliff, 
turning inland at every cafion through 
which the hills offer their trickling trib- 
utaries to the ocean. 

The place had changed since she had 
seen it last. Stretching far out into 
the water, like a tawny leopard crouch- 
ing on an azure shield, fay an island, 
separated, now, at low tide, from the 
mainland by a strip of glistening sand. 
When Barbara had been there before 
this rocky headland had been joined to 
the cliff by an arch of rock, a natural 
bridge too dangerous to walk upon, and 
yet—or so it had seemed—a permanent 
leash withholding the mass of rocks 
from the clamorous sea. The arch had 
been broken in some mighty upheaval 
or onslaught of the waves. 

Driving Nick into a miniature shel- 
tered cafion, Barbara tied him there. 
With cautious feet she descended a 
straight flight of steps cut in the rock 
that she had discovered long before on 
some childish adventure of exploration. 
The tide had ebbed to its lowest reach, 
and the sea, quiescent for a moment, 
lapped caressingly upon the yellow shin- 
gle. Standing on this beach, she could 
see that another flight of steps, a little 
steeper even than those she had just 
descended, climbed to the top of the 
island. The girl mounted quickly to the 
grassy plateau above. Not over ten feet 
wide at any point, this stretched out 
for a hundred yards and more, and 
there yielded to the sandstone ledges 
that, dropping a few feet at a time, 
carried the island out beyond the heav- 
ing line of the shore’s breakers. 

On one of the upper ledges of the 
rock Barbara sat down. The mild’ 
mother sea crooned a lullaby and, listen- 
ing to it, yielding to it, she fell asleep. 

An hour passed before the silence 
in which she rested was disturbed. 














Then, a human step crunched across 
the rocks, a human voice, singing, broke 
the stillness. 


“Look off, dear love, across the shallow sands 
And mark yon meeting of the sun_and sea.” 


Still she did not move. Not until 
the steps and voice had come quite 
close to her, did their owner perceive 
her lying there, in her dun-colored 
covert coat, upon the dun-colored rocks. 
The silence fell once more, but this 
time it held in its embrace the sleeping 
girl and the man who stood over her. 

“She must, already, have spoken to 
her father,” the man muttered. “If 
only I had known how to save her, how 
to spare her!” 

He sat down at some little distance 
from her and watched her as she slept. 
Somé¢ consciousness of his presence 
must have entered her brain. Into it 
crept a memory of the moonlit night, 
the voice of the nightingale. 

“Philomel!” The name was only in 
her thoughts. It did not pass her lips. 
She opened her eyes and saw him sit- 
ting there. Just in the instant between 
sleeping and waking, it seemed almost 
as though she had summoned him, as 
though he had come in answer to her 
call. 

“Why did you come? How did you 
come?” she cried, springing up. “I 
thought I was all alone on my island.” 

“Ts it your island?” he questioned. 
“Then I must confess my trespass. I 
came this morning for mussels. I al- 
ways get them here because they seem 
so much sweeter and better on these 
rocks that run so far out into the sea. 
The low tides that come with the full 
moon uncover some beds that I call 
my own.” 

“Then it is your island instead of 
mine.” Forgetting, for the moment, all 
the miseries of life, conscious only of 
the pleasure of seeing him, Barbara 
laughed lightly. “I have never set foot 
on it before. I did not know that the 
arch was down. Did it fall last win- 
ter?” 

They.were walking toward the shore, 
along the strip of heath. Below them, 
on either side, the blue water was ris- 
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ing in crested rollers. At the top of 
the rock steps Barbara stopped abrupt- 
ly. The lower ones were covered with 
water; not quiet, lapping waves, but a 
veritable maelstrom of foam _ that 
swirled up over them, out and in be- 
tween the boulders, around to the 
other edge of the cliff, where it met 
the incoming wave and, in the con- 
tact, rose, in iridescent spray, high into 
the air. 

“Why, the tide is in,” Barbara cried. 

“T must have worked longer than I 
thought for,” muttered Martin, looking 
round about him at the shadows. “It 
is not in, but it must have turned an 
hour ago.” 

“And I have been asleep!” Barbara 
descended two steps. 

“You cannot go back, now!” the man 
exclaimed, reaching his hand out to- 
ward her, but not touching her. “You 
cannot—no one could keep a footing on 
those rocks.” 

“But how else can we go back?” she 
demanded, descending another step. 
“What other way is there?” 

“Why, I—I am afraid there is no 
other way,” he answered. “I was 
caught here this way once before.” 

“What did you do?” she asked. 
“How did you get back?” 

“T——” He hesitated for an instant. 
“Why, of course, I had to wait for the 
tide to——” 

“Wait for the tide!” Barbara inter- 


rupted. “But the tide will not be high 
until to-night, until ten or eleven 
o’clock !” 


“And it will not be low enough for us 
to cross for some six hours more.” He - 
offered the explanation with a certain 
hesitation. Perhaps, it was not essen- 
tial that she should know, all at once, 
just how long she would be held a pris- 
oner there. “Perhaps x 

To his surprise, Barbara laughed. 

“How perfectly absurd!” she cried. 
“And how fortunate it is that you are 
here! I should have been—I don’t 
know what I should have been if I had 
been alone! But this is like being 
shipwrecked, isn’t it?” 

Why she laughed she could not have 
explained even to herself. But no 
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other attitude that she could have as- 
sumed would have-made the situation 
so possible, so endurable. Still laugh- 
ing, she ascended the steps and looked 
into the basket that was hung at his 
back. 

“Are they really good to eat?” she 
asked. “I suppose we will be tragically 
hungry, don’t you?” 

He answered her questions as she 
asked them, but hardly had he entered 
upon the mood she offered him when 
hers changed. 

“Let us walk out quite to the end 
again,” she interrupted him, “as far 
away from the world as we can get. 
Do you know when I came here, when 
I sat down here before I went to 
sleep, I was wishing that I could stay 
right here forever. I was almost wish- 
ing that the sea would come up and 
cover me, and I wondered if I would 
have the courage to sit here and let it 
take me.” 

She sat down again where he had 
seen her first. Clasping her hands 
about her knees, she looked again at 
the meeting edges of the sea and sky, 
the sky that was as burnished now as 
the sea, across which a silver pathway 
led. 

“You spoke to your father last 
night?” He was not answering her 
words, but the thoughts that lay behind 
them. 

“TI spoke to him, yes,” she said sim- 
ply. “I know, now. I understand, 
now, all, everything, I think. And I 
know—and appreciate very much your 
effort to keep the knowledge from me.” 

He could not answer her and moved 
away, looking down into the blue water 
that swept, in rounding surges, past the 
base of the island. In a few moments, 
though, he returned and sat down with 
his back to the western sea and sky, 
facing her so that he could see the sil- 
ver sheen of the sea reflected on the 
green surface of her eyes. 

She did not look at him, she did not 
recognize his return by any movement. 
After a moment, though, she spoke 
again. 

“T said that I knew all, but I don’t 
—dquite all. I asked him about—about 
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you and your father—and he told me 
nothing.” 

“For some reason, he has always been 
very kind to me and to my father, Miss 
Prime.” Martin stopped for an instant. 
He had never spoken her name before, 
and the sound of it was curious on 
his lips. Even she seemed to recog- 
nize something strange in it. She 
turned her eyes toward him for a mo- 
ment, then straightway looked out 
across the silver path to the sea’s edge. 
“If I knew just what he did tell you,” 
he began again. 

“He told me enough,” Barbara in- 
terrupted, and the last word was caught 
in a breath like a sob. “He told me 
that he owned that mower, that he 
owned the land where Mrs. Weverill 
lived. Do I need to know more? Can’t 
I see plainly what manner of man he 


is? Would further details help me to 
know any more clearly? Has _ he 
treated any one differently? You say 


that he has been kind to you, and to 
your father. Has he really been kind 
to you, do you suppose? Has he really 
treated you differently?” 

“Yes,” Martin, watching her face, 
answered slowly. “I have no idea why 
he has been so lenient to us. Some- 
times I have paid the interest on our 
land, but oftener I haven’t. My mother 
had, apparently, paid very little of the 
principal when she died. I say appar- 
ently because I have no papers of any 
kind telling me anything of my mother, 
of my father, of myself. She died very 
suddenly, and it seemed to me, just at 
the last, that she was trying to tell me 
that Mr. Prime had some papers, that 
he could tell me all that I would need 
to know. But, when I asked him, he 
said that he had nothing, that he knew 
nothing. I have wondered sometimes 
i > 





“You have wondered sometimes if he 
really had, if he really knew!” Bar- 
bara’s voice was bitter. “Oh, you have 
known always what he was!” 

She bowed her head upon her knees, 
and Martin thought that she was cry- 
ing, but when she looked up again her 
eyes were dry. The line of light on the 
sea’s breast had grown narrower. The 











gleam in Barbara’s eyes was but a sin- 
gle thread of silver. 

“You say that you have lived there 
always?” Barbara asked, adding an- 
other question before he could answer 
her: “But you have been away—to 
school ?” 

“No, I have never been away, longer 


than I am being now,” he answered. ~ 


“It has been quite impossible for me 
to go, to leave my father.” 

“But Her eyes asked the ques- 
tion her lips could not frame. 

“Perhaps I have learned as much of 
books and that sort of thing as I should 
have learned at school,” he answered. 
“I think my mother must have been 
quite different from any one I have 
ever seen, until you came that day. 
She taught me very carefully while 
she lived; and she left me not many 
books but some, and told me to read, 
to read always, to read carefully, to 
read the, thoughts of great men, to 
read them aloud so that my own 
thoughts could form themselves upon 
them, so that my words would shape 
themselves upon them. She told me 
once that she had always hoped, that 
she still hoped that I would be a poet. 
My name, Philomel His voice 
died away. 

“Is a nightingale,” she finished, “the 
sweetest singer in all the world. And 
you have never fulfilled her hopes? You 
‘have never written anything?” 

“No,” he answered slowly. “I some- 
times wonder if her very efforts have 
not, in themselves, left me quite voice- 
less. I have so followed her instruc- 
tions that for every feeling of my heart, 
for everything I see, I have ready the 
words of some one else, words that 
seem to me to be so infinitely more 
beautiful than anything that I could 
say.” 

The saffron sky grew rose and red. 
The sea, in seeming jealousy, flung 
across her breast a glinting veil of 
saffron, red, and rose. 

“Oh, if only you could have seen 
it,” Barbara cried, turning her eyes 
from the glorious western sky and sea 
to his face. “Why, why weren’t you 
watching it?” 
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“T have seen it,” he answered, “every 
color, every sheen and shade, and each 
one a thousand times more beautiful 
than anything the sea or sky could 
show, for.I have seen them as 

She was leaning toward him, her eyes 
on his, but he stopped abruptly. What 
would she think if he told her that, in 
her eyes, he had seen the setting of the 
sun, the wooirfg of the sea, the marriage 
of the sun and sea, that he had dared 
to dream 

“T have seen so many sunsets,” he 
concluded lamely, “and listen: 








“Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. 

Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort heav- 


’ 


en’s heart; 


Barbara’s eyelids fell, and he could 
see only that the long black lashes lay 
wet against her cheeks. 

“What could I ever see more beauti- 
ful than that?” he asked simply. 
“What could I ever say that would be 
more beautiful ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To his work, on the morning after 
his interview with Barbara, David 
Prime brought a mind clear and abso- 
lutely untroubled by any idea of the 
havoc he had wrought in his daugh- 
ter’s heart and life. She hardly en- 
tered his thoughts at all, although she 
was the indirect cause of the first order 
that he gave to Jim Harris. 

“Get out the map of the upper Cayu- 
cos district.” 

An instant’s glance at it satisfied the 
only doubt in his mind. A small cross 
on the hill above -Hiram Lane’s land 
and a little to the south of it indicated 
a spring. A wavering mark from this 
cross to the line of the Cayucos indi- 
cated the course of the spring’s outlet. 

His hand upon the map, the grimy 
forefinger cutting the wavering line at 
right angles, he said: 

“T’ve sent fifty Portuguese up the 
cafion to cut wood. Go up there, this 
morning, and set them to work, here. 
Tell the foreman to pile the wood here.” 
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“On the edge of that waterway?” 
Harris scanned the map with careful 
eyes. 

“No, in the bed of the waterway,” 
his employer answered. 

“But an obstruction there will change 
the course of the water,” Harris ex- 
postulated. “The land here falls off 
quickly to the north.” His own finger 
indicated a spot on the map, the palm 
of his hand lay on Hiram Lane’s prop- 
erty. “It would leave these places 


“Damn it all, what do I care what 
land it leaves dry?” exclaimed Prime. 
“I want that water to be turned down 
into a trough here. There'll be ox 
teams on the road all summer, and 
water will be needed.” 

“But Lane’s place will be ruined,” 
asserted Harris. “And Lane owns the 
property. He has paid every cent on 
it. He must have rights to the water.” 

“Where are your wits this morning, 
Harris? Have you forgotten that in 
every one of those Cayucos contracts I 
reserved the right, absolute and entire, 
to the Cayucos and its tributaries? 
Lane has satisfied his contract, but he 
hasn’t got a deed.” 

“He came for the deed months ago,” 
Harris was still pugnacious. 

“Yes, he came for it, but it wasn’t 
ready,” retorted Prime. “And he came 
again and it wasn’t ready, but that’s not 
your business. You can take my or- 
ders and see that they are carried out.” 
He folded the map and handed it to 
Harris, then turned to the letters that 
lay on his desk. 

“T saw Sylva, last night.” There 
was only a Slight note of resentment, 
now, in Harris’ voice. “He says—some 
one put him up to it, I guess—he 
says he wants a paper saying that you'll 
open the road through the Graham pas- 
ture if he does the work on his part of 
the road.” 

“Well, you told him he couldn’t have 
it, didn’t you?’ snapped Prime. 
“Couldn’t have any such paper, I 
mean.” 

“T told him he’d better come to see 
you about it,” Harris answered. 

“Why the devil can’t you ‘attend to 


those things yourself? You know I’m 
only having him do that work so’s I 
can get it done for nothing. You know 
I’m coming down on Sylva as soon 
as the work is done, that I’m going to 
take his land away from him. The 
beggar hasn’t paid his interest for six 
months. I’m only keeping him on till 
the work’s done. You know that as 
well as I do. Sylva hasn’t got a 
damned cent to his name, and he and 
his worthless sons’ll be off that land 
before the month’s out!” 

The door had opened silently and a 
swarthy, stocky man, half Spaniard, 
half Indian, had entered the office, 
cringing as he stood in the door, but 
galvanized into sudden life as he heard 
the words Prime had spoken. 

“Me no gotta da mon, no!” he 
shouted. “My sons no gotta da mon, 
no! But my sons worka da road, 
worka da road an’ you say, you tella 
me : 

“Here, none o’ that, Sylva!” Harris 
stepped in front of him. “What differ- 
ence does it make where your sons 
work? If you’ve got no money to pay 
for your land you’ve got to git off it. 
You owe thirty-six dollars, an’ you pay 
it or go.” 

Prime had not spoken a_ word. 
Slouching in his huge chair, he had 
not even looked at his angry visitor. 
The dispute was, apparently, of no in- 
terest to him, and he was absorbed in 
the pile of letters in front of him, but 
Harris had seen the motion of his lips. 
Harris now carried out the order he 
had read thereon. 

“You'll pay, I say, or you'll go, d’you 
hear? I let you off last quarter’ be- 
cause you said you had manzanita roots 
enough to sell to pay it and that you'd 
pay it when you sold the wood. Then 
the wood burned up. Now, you can 
pay to-day or clear out.” 

“He say,” shouted Sylva, shaking his 
fists at Prime, “he say for my boys 
opena da road. He say I hava de right 
a way.” 

“None of your damned lies, now,” 
commanded Harris, “an’ no more words 
out o’ your mouth, either. It’s the cash 
or you vamose, see? Get out of here 
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and bring the money back in an hour 
or else git off the land. You signed 
the contract yerself an’ you’ve no kick 
coming. Git, I say!” 

Sylva, shaking his fists, muttering, 
retreated before Harris’ words and 
menacing advance. As the door closed 
behind him, Prime spoke. 

“Follow the fellow up and find -out 
who put him up to this talk of rights 
of way and having papers signed about 
the work he does. And while you’re 
out, send Murphy up on the eleven 
o’clock to give those orders to the fore- 
man. He’ll do it as well as you, and 
tell him to shack the men on the Wev- 
erill and Sylva places.” 


David Prime’s horses were the only 
luxury that he allowed himself. The 
breeding of the beasts he drove was 
the only breeding that he recognized. 
Dammed by an Arabian mare, sired by 
a racing stallion that had been a rec- 
ord-breaker throughout the country, the 
colts were raised on one of his own 
ranches and sent up, half broken, to 
their owner, to be driven to the death 
as he drove everything over which he 
had control. The pair before him now 
had been with him but a few months. 
They were long-bodied, narrow-necked 
creatures with wide frightened eyes and 
quivering nostrils. Under the double 
lash of whip and voice they raced over 
the winding, dusty road as though they 
saw in flight some hope of escape from 
the dominant monster behind them. The 
.sun set. The white moon rose, and still 
the man drove furiously across the hills, 
down the twisting valley and out upon 
the broad plain, many fertile acres of 
which belonged to him. Long after 
midnight he reached the ranch house 
and there he fell asleep. 

So it was that David Prime was not 
at home when, in the early hours of 
the morning, his daughter drove up to 
his house accompanied by Phil Mar- 
tin. Together they had watched the 
moon rise, together they had breathed 
the perfumed air of the night. To- 
gether they had waited for the ocean’s 
tide that held them prisoner to fall 
and let them pass. In the hours that 
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had slipped by them, all unnoted and 
unnumbered, Barbara had told him 
every detail of her childish life in the 
garden, on the cliffs, and on the hills. 
She had introduced him to the metropo- 
lis where her last six years had been 
spent. She had confessed to him the 
longing for her mother that had so new- 
ly awakened in her heart, had revealed 
to him the inmost agony of her soul 
in her interview with her father, had 
let him see all her loneliness and deso- 
lation. 

And he, before the sand had offered 
them a pathway back to the mainland, 
to the world in which their separate 
pathways lay, had let her see deep into 
his mind even while he kept close 
guard upon his heart. He had proved 
to her, too, that, all rough and rude as 
the surroundings of his life had been, 
all untaught and uninstructed as he 
was, yet he had so fitted up and gar- 
nished the chambers of his brain that it 
was a palace wherein a king’ might 
reign, a palace from which a prince 
might woo. . 

Not until they reached the place 
where Nick had been patiently waiting 
throughout all the long hours did Bar- 
bara realize the gulf that had been 
crossed, nor did she stop, even then, to 
ask if it had been he or she who had 
taken the steps. 

“I may drive you home?” He asked 
the question, though it was a wholly 
needless formality, because she had 
seated herself at the farther side of 
the cart and had let him take the lines 
into his own hands. 

Through the sleeping world they 
drove, still together in the isolation of 
the night. Only the dewy, fragrant 
garden awaited them, only the waking 
birds welcomed them. 

“Oh, it has all been so wonderful, so 
beautiful!” Barbara cried. “I shall 
never, never forget one single instant 
of it.” She stood still for a moment 
on the lower step of the veranda and 
held out both hands to him, but he took 
only one of them and kept it for only a 
second while he answered: 

“T have been wondering if it is given 
to a man to see such beauty just once 
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in all his life, so that he may know 
how to shape his dreams of heaven.” 

At the instant, a bird in the rose May 
tree called sleepily, roused into a trill- 
ing bubble of notes and sent its heart 
out into the night. 

“A nightingale!’ the man _ cried 
softly. 

“Yes, a nightingale,’ she answered, 
“and it is always there, close, close to 
my window.” 

“TI pray that sometimes, then, it will 
sing to you of me!” The words were 
spoken so low that she could hardly 
hear them. ; 

“Always, always, it will sing of “4 
She could not speak the word that had 
not yet been spoken between them, and 
she ended with his own phrase: “I 
think, now, it will always sing to me of 
you!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Late the next morning Barbara 
waked to a joyous iteration of every 
hour and moment that she had spent, 
prisoner of the sea, under the sun and 
moon, alone with the man who already 
filled her universe. A little timorous- 
ly, she asked if her father had been at 
home the night before, if he had ques- 
tioned her absence; and realized dimly 
that she was thankful to the Fate that 
held her destiny in its hands when she 
received a message saying that he had 
gone down to the Visalia ranch. She 
had not yet left her room when she 
heard the jangling notes of the old- 
fashioned bell at the front door. A 
moment later the maid called to her that 
some one wanted to see her. The hot 
blood rushed to her cheeks. It could 
be only one person! It could be only 
Phil Martin! 

She hurried downstairs and into the 
sitting room, but it was empty. Glan- 
cing out upon the veranda, she saw 
the small red head of Thad Weverill. 
The boy was sitting on one of the steps, 
holding in his arms her gray Persian 
cat. Laughing at herself, at her own 
disappointment, she opened the door. 
The boy’s blue eyes and red lips laughed 
back at her. 

“IT guess he’s a friendly cat, ain’t 


he?” he commented easily, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world for him to be sitting on David 
Prime’s steps. 

Barbara sat down near him, and the 
big cat sprang over into her lap. Thad 
moved closer to her. Resting his sharp 
elbows on her knees, he dug his fingers 
deep into the long gray fur. The boy’s 
assurance, his absolute confidence in 
her friendliness touched her, and she 
threw her arm around him. She was 
still so conscious of the difference be- 
tween her own station in life and that 
of the man who occupied her thoughts 
that even this contact with a child of 
the soil seemed a consolation to her. 

“You wanted to see me, Thad?” As 
she spoke the words she knew that she 
was hoping that he had been sent to 
her, that he had come only as a mes- 
senger from another. 

“Why, o’ course,” he answered. 
“That’s why I comed. Hi Lane brung 
me down,an’ he’s a-goin’ to take me 
back. She’s sick.” 

Barbara knew that, in the lad’s mind, 
she could be no one else except his 
mother. 

“Ts she really sick, Thad? What is 
the matter? How do you know that she 
is sick?” 

“Why, I dunno,” he answered indif- 
ferently. “She’s in bed at Mis’ Cul- 
len’s ’n’ yistiddy she didn’t know Mis’ 
Cullen ner me ’n’ she wouldn’t let ’em 
put the baby now’eres near her ’n’ I 
guess Mis’ Cullen’s ’fraid the baby’s 
goin’ to die an’ they’ve put a lot o’ 
dagoes in our house,” he ran on, not 
waiting for any expression of the sym- 
pathy that was so plainly written on 
Barbara’s face that even he could read 
it. “An’ they’ve taken yo’r mower an’ 
Phil wa’n’t there an’ I couldn’t stop 
’em an th’s dagoes gone in at Sylva’s, 
too, an’ I guess the’s goin’ to be hell to 
pay.” 

He stopped, partly for lack of breath, 
but also to question the horror on Bar- 
bara’s face. 

“Oh, Thad,” she cried. 

“It’s what Hi said to Jake, this 
mornin’,” he answered, drawing his 
fingers through the cat’s silky fur. 
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“Jake’s at the saloon, yo’ know. An’ 
Hi’s mad’s thunder, too, though th’ 
ain’t no dagoes at his place. He said 
he was a-goin’ to raise hell.” 

On the instant, Barbara remembered 
that she had told her father that Annie 
Lane had sent her to Mrs. Weverill’s. 
On the instant, she wondered if, al- 
ready, her father had wreaked his 
vengeance in some way on Annie 
Lane’s husband. She sprang to her 
feet. 

“I will go up there, now,” she ex- 
claimed. “I will take you back with 
me.” Then she remembered her fa- 
ther’s edict. She would tell him when 
she saw him that she would not yield 
to it, but she could not disobey him 
while he was away. “No, I cannot go 
to-day. But, to-morrow, or the next 
day, I will surely go. Will you—Thad, 
are you listening ?—will you go to An- 
nie Lane’s and tell her that I will be 
up to-morrow? Will you tell Mrs. 
Cullen to send me word if there is any- 
thing that I can do for your mother 
and—wait a moment.” She ran into the 
house and returned in a short time with 
a sealed envelope in her hand. “See, 
Thad, I am pinning this inside your 
shirt.” Her actions followed her words. 
“It’s money, and you must be very care- 
ful of it. Give it to Mrs. Cullen and 
tell her that I will send more when I 
can. Will you remember, Thad, and 
will you be careful ?” 

- “Yes, an’ I’ll tell Phil you’re a-comin’, 
too. Phil only got back from som’ares 
this mornin’. He tol’ his father he’d 
bring mussals back from up the coast 
an’ I guess. he fergot ’em, an’ I heard 
the ol’ man a yellin’ like mad at him. 
He’s wursen a child an’ Mis’ Cullen 
says Phil’s a fool not to put him in a 
’sylum. I guess a ’sylum’s where they 
takes care o’ folks like that, don’t you?” 

Barbara had no answer ready for this 
query, and the boy, seeing that she was 
no longer paying any attention to him, 
rose from the step. 

“Well, s’long,” he exclaimed. °“I 
guess I’d better be a-lookin’ fer Hi. I 
thought yo’d better know ‘bout your 
mower an’ I'll tell em what you said. 
S’long.” He had vaulted over the low 
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gate and was running down the road 
before Barbara could stop him. 

“Tell them that I will surely come 
to-morrow or the day after,” she called 
to him. 

An hour later, though, she received 
a telegram from the Visalia ranch, say- 
ing that her father was going on down 
the coast and that he would not be back 
for several days. To wait so long 
seemed impossible to Barbara. She 
knew, however, that if she was to live 
with him on any terms whatsoever she 
must not offend him with any act of 
flagrant disobedience. The hours and 
days dragged unmercifully. The house 
was unendurable. Its every corner she 
had ransacked, searching for some tan- 
gible evidence of her mother’s life, but 
she had found nothing. It seemed as 
though the woman, in her death, had 
-emoved all visible presence of her years 
of life there. The garden was Bar- 
bara’s only refuge, and in it she spent 
as much of her time as she could. 

Late in the afternoon of the fourth 
day of her father’s absence, she went 
down into the village on some trivial 
errand, and there she met Annie Lane. 

“Why, Annie,” she exclaimed in sur- 
prise, “what are you doing here? Why 
didn’t you come to see me?” 

“Shure, darlint, I couldn’t.” The 
woman’s evasive eyes and tone reawak- 
ened Barbara’s suspicions. 

“But why not, Annie? Have you 
been in town all day? Won’t you come 
up to the -house with me, now? Don’t 
you want some tea or something before 
you start back?” 

“Faith! An’ I don’t know if we’re 
goin’ back at awl,” the woman an- 
swered. “Hi an’ me are in awful trou- 
ble, Miss Babs, an’——” 

“Yes, but you should have come to 
me, Annie,” Barbara cried. “Couldn’t 
you come to me? Is the trouble some- 
thing you couldn’t bring to me?” 

“Now, don’t be thinkin’ that, dearie.” 
The old nurse turned away. “It’s noth- 
in’ that yez can help about.” 

Barbara’s eyes turned to the shabby 
wagon near which the woman had been 
standing, to the sorry-looking white 
horse that was attached to it. 
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“Won’t you drive me out on to the 
cliffs, Annie?” she asked. “That is, if 
you’re not going straight back to your 
farm.” The woman stood irresolute, 
but Barbara climbed up into the wagon. 
“Please, Annie. I’m so—so terribly 
lonely! I want you to tell me some- 
thing about my mother. Can’t you, 
won't you?” 

The Irish woman clambered ponder- 
ously up to her seat, and a moment later 
Hiram Lane, standing in the doorway 
of a saloon, saw his wife and Barbara 
Prime drive past him, saw them turn 
into the street that led up to the cliffs. 
If Mrs. Lane saw him it was only out 
of the corner of her eye; she did not 
turn her head in his direction, but Bar- 
bara heard the quick breath, half sob, 
half sigh, that escaped her lips. Look- 
ing round, she saw the man, saw the 
red flush on his face, the drunken stare 
in his eyes. She caught her own breath 
behind her clinched teeth. That, then, 
was one of the results of her father’s 
business methods! 

They had climbed the hill and were 
driving on the edge of the cliff before 
either of them spoke a word. At last 
Barbara drew in a deep breath. 

“Do you remember that smell of the 
tarweed and kelp, Annie? It seems to 
me that I love it better than any fra- 
grance in all the world. I’ve remem- 
bered it, always, wherever I’ve been. 
It’s been so terribly lonely for me since 
I’ve been at home. I’ve had nothing to 
do but remember all the things I used 
to do when I was a child, all the things 
I used to care for, all the things you 
used to do for me. I’ve been wishing— 
oh, how I have been wishing that I 
could remember something about my 
mother! Won’t you tell me about 
her?” 

“Shure, an’ it’s not fit fer yez to be 
livin’ there alone, child,” Annie replied. 
“Ain’t there annywheres.yez can go? 
An’ it’s not much I’m knowin’ about 
yer mother, I’m afraid. I was only 
comin’ to her afther she moved down 
to the new house, jest afor’ ye yerself 
was born, and that, ye know, was jest 
afore she died.” 

“The new house?” Barbara echoed in 


surprise. “Was that house new when I 
was born? But where had they lived 
before? Where were my _ brothers 
born? Where did they live? My fa- 
ther never told me. No one ever told 
me anything.” 

“An’ p’rhaps yer father wouldn’t be 
carin’ to remimber! P’rhaps_ he 
wouldn’t be carin’ to have yez know. 
But they lived, I’ve heard tell, up be- 
yant our place, up at the head of the 
cafion, near by the springs. Shure, 
child, ye’ve seen the owld cabin there. 
Yez can see it from the road in places, 
an’ from Phil Martin’s, an’ from the 
porch av me own home. But it’s loike 
enough ye’ve never noticed it av ye 
didn’t know it had been yer mother’s 
home wanst.” 

“You mean the little gray cabin un- 
der the double pine?” questioned Bar- 
bara. “I’ve never been up there. And 
my mother lived there! I wonder. a 

“Shure, an’ I was up there an’ not 
so long ago. The Jersey calfed up 
near it; I was up to dhrive her home. 
Yer father’s niver rinted it ner sold it, 
an’ it’s just as they lift it whin they 
cam’ out of it.” 

“Oh, I must see it, I must go up at 
once!” The girl clasped her hands to- 
gether impetuously. “Oh, if only my 
father would come home!” 

“Tt’s glad I am he’s away,” muttered 
the woman beside her. 

“But, Annie!” Barbara’s hand rested 
on the old woman’s arm. “What is it 
that my father has done to Mr. Lane? 
Won’t you tell me? I—I know what 
kind of a man he is. I—I found out, 
just the other day, and if he’s been cruel 
or unjust, to you and to Mr. Lane, 
why, it’s all my fault—all because I 
told him. Won’t you let me try to 
make it right? What has he done, 
Annie ?” 

The woman yielded at last to the 
pleading tone. After a moment the 
whole story came rushing out on a 
flood of tears; the temptations resisted, 
the sacrifices made in order to pay for 
the little bit of land, the long days and 
even nights of driving work. Now, all 
was ruined, all made valueless by the 
deflection of the water necessary not 
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only for irrigation but for the lives of 
the cows and horses, pigs and chickens 
that represented the hoardings of years. 

“And has Mr. Lane no rights ?” asked 
Barbara when the recital was ended. 
“Surely, no man can be so absolutely 
in the power of another!” 

“Faith, an’ no man has anny. rights 
whin he’s wanst put hissel’ into David 
Prime’s hands.” The woman spoke 
with intense bitterness. “It’s only 
wrongs they have, wrongs an’ more 
wrongs. Hi ’d oughter known bet- 
ter than to sign the contrack he did, 
but he was careless-like, thinkin’ that 
even Mr. Prime wouldn’t be tryin’ to 
get the betther av us, seein’s how I’d 
worruked fer him so long an’ cared fer 
yez an’ awl. An’ it’s Hi, hisselfi—he 
sees it now—has signed away his own 
rights to the wather. But that’s what’s 
makin’ him—makin’ him do what he’s 
doin’ now. Oh, it’s the same ind fer 
awl o’ thim! The dhrink takes ’em 
whin they’re disperate, an’ they go 
down.” 

Barbara had taken the lines into her 
own hands. Now she turned back. 

“Won’t you ask him—won’t you tell 
him?” she began. “Don’t you think that 
Mr. Lane would go home with you 
now, Annie, if you were to tell him that 
I—oh, but I am as helpless as any one! 
I have nothing of my own. But I will 
try, I will do all that I can, and surely 
it will be something. Even if my fa- 
ther does not come back I will go up 
to-morrow to see you—to see if there 
isn’t something that I can do.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The only quality which Barbara 
Prime had inherited from her father 
was a certain grim strength of deter- 
mination. During his absence, which 
she had supposed would be short, she 
had thought she would be willing to let 
the matter of her obedience to his com- 
mand not to drive on the river road rest 
in absolute abeyance. When he re- 
turned it would be time enough to tell 
him that she saw no reason in the com- 
mand, that unless she could see reason 
in it she would not obey it. Now her 
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interview with Annie Lane had roused 
in her a determination not only to as- 
sert herself but also to go up to see the 
woman, to see for herself if there was 
not something that she could do to right 
the wrong for which she felt that she 
was responsible. Early in the after- 
noon, she ordered her horse and drove 
up into the forbidden territory. 

At the Weverill cabin there was no 
evidence of any human habitation. In- 
deed, there was none there to show it- 
self, for the Portuguese laborers who 
had been installed there had chosen, 
rather, to herd together with the others 
of their gang at Sylva’s. At the Mar- 
tin place Barbara glanced furtively, 
then openly, but she saw no one at 
work on the hill, no one anywhere 
about the place. A few miles farther 
up the road, she stopped at Annie 
Lane’s, but there, also, an empty air of 
desolation greeted her. Sitting in her 
cart, she called aloud to Annie and to 
Mr. Lane, but no voice answered her. 
Knotting her lines loosely about the 
gate post, she went up the trim path 
that led to the house. She mounted 
the steps to the veranda and knocked 
on the door, but again no sound an- 
swered. There was nothing there to 
tell her that Annie Lane had wakened 
early that morning and found Hiram 
gone, not only from his bed but from 
the house and from the place; that, des- 
perately anxious to find him, to stay his 
hand from any evil deed it might in- 
tend, she had followed him all day long, 
arriving always too late at every haunt 
he had visited. In her anxiety she had 
forgotten absolutely that Barbara had 
said that she would drive up to see her. 
While Barbara stgod there she heard 
the soft patter of bare feet on the dry 
ground. She turned and saw the blue 
eyes and red hair of Thad Weverill. 

“T seen yer hoss from up to the new 
dam,” the boy shouted. “’N’ I comed 
down ’n’ I guess Miss Lane ’n’ Hi ain’t 
home.” 

A sudden wind had sprung up from 
the south. A hot gust caught the dried 
and powdered leaves from the garden, 
eddied them round about, and flung 
them against the house, showering Bar- 
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bara with an impalpable white powder. 


‘She wiped her lips with her handker- 


chief. 

“Can’t you get me a drink of water, 
Thad?” she asked. “Don’t you know 
where Mrs. Lane keeps a cup—or a 
dipper?” 

“Water!” The boy grinned at her. 
“Why, don’t yer know? The’ ain’t no 
water here. Yistiddy, no, day before, 
Miss Lane hed to take all her chickens 
down to Mis’ Cullen’s ’n’ Hi druv his 
cows ’n’ hosses to Phil’s. The’ ain’t no 
water here cause they’se buildin’ the 
dam I was a-watchin’ “s 

“Not even water to drink?” she 
gasped. 

“Nop ’n’ won’t be no more!” The 
boy’s voice held some of the excitement 
that it had caught from Hiram Lane 
and his neighbors. “Hi says th’ won’t 
never be water on this place no more.” 

“But why does he let them build the 
dam?” Barbara cried. “Why doesn’t 
he break it or She stopped sud- 
denly, arrested by the curious expres- 
sion on the boy’s face. “Oh, I must 
see Annie to-day. Won’t you wait 
here, Thad, and tell her, when she 
comes back, that I have just gone up 
to the old house on the hill? She will 
know where I mean. Tell her that I 
will be back soon. Don’t let her go 
away until I have seen her.” 

“Yep, I'll tell her,” Thad answered, 
““n’ Tl tell Hi, too, what you said 
about breakin’ the dam. I guess he’d 
like to break it all right. Hi’s pretty 
mad. He’s mad as thunder!” 

He squatted down in the dust and 
watched her drive away up the road, 
watched her until she had passed be- 
yond his vision. Then he rose and scur- 
ried back up the hill to the place where 
the gang of men was at work, piling 
logs and brush in the former path of 
the spring’s outlet. 

The road, little used and washed into 
deep ruts by the winter’s rains, took all 
of Barbara’s attention. From time to 
time she passed a dejected cabin. Be- 
yond the last of these the way became 
almost impassable, and she was glad to 
see that it ended at a gate into a field 
that, at some time, had been planted to 
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corn. Between the stubbles the grass, 
that a few days before had been green 
and fresh, was tawny with the sun’s 
fierce rays. Over it a little cloud of 
dust whirled in the wind that still blew 
from the south, but at its farther edge 
Barbara could see the house she sought. 

She tried to open the gate, but it was 
fastened with a heavy padlock, so she 
tied Nick to one of the posts, climbed 
the fence and walked across the field. 
Her pulses throbbed with the unwonted 
exertion and excitement. 

She went on up to the porch.’ Its 
boards were all awry and warped with 
the sun and rain. She crossed it care- 
fully and laid her hand upon the latch 
of the door. It refused to yield to her 
touch. One of the windows, however, 
hanging loosely in its frame, fell in 
when she shook it. Climbing through 
the aperture, she found that the door 
had been fastened on the inside with a 
heavy bolt. Drawing this, she opened 
the door and let into the deserted room 
a flood of sunshine, a gust of hot wind 
that swept the dust and papers from 
the floor. She replaced the window, . 
mindful, even then, of the fact that she 
was trespassing upon her father’s prop- 
erty, and as she worked at it her eyes 
searched the place for any message that 
it might hold for her. 

Tattered and faded the paper hung 
from the wooden walls, but where it 
still held she saw that it had been cov- 
ered with roses, red or pink. An old 
chair lay on its side. Too old for serv- 
ice of any kind, it had been thrown 
aside. She picked it up carefully, dusted 
its rungs with her handkerchief and 
leaned it against the wall. Entering 
the other room of the cabin, a sharp cry 
broke from her lips. The object upon 
which her eyes had fallen was a wooden 
cradle, one rocker gone, the other brok- 
en; a cradle, though, that told its own 
story. For a moment, Barbara knelt on 
the floor beside it, rocking it slowly, 
wondering how the mother could have 
left it there. 

“Surely, surely, there must be some- 
thing else!” she cried, springing to her 
feet, but a searching glance around the 
room revealed nothing. 
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In the outer room, though, she saw a 
ladder that led up to a second story or 
attic. Testing its rungs with her hands, 
she climbed up, lifted the heavy trap- 
door at its head, and found herself in a 
single room. At its centre it was high 
enough for her to stand erect, but from 
there the ceiling sloped down and met 
the floor on every side. A solitary win- 
dow, looking toward the north, per- 
mitted an eerie twilight to enter the 
place which, just at first, seemed abso- 
lutely empty. 

Waiting, however, until her eyes had 
accustomed themselves to the gloom, 
Barbara peered into every corner and 
crevice, searching always for something 
that might speak to her of her mother. 
Moving stealthily across the creaking 
floor, creeping on her hands and knees, 
she groped her way toward a corner 
where there seemed to be a box of some 
sort. It was quite small and she drew 
it out into the light. There, it revealed 
itself to be a trunk, leather-covered, 
damp, and mouldy. It was not locked 
and its fastenings yielded easily to her 
eager fingers. 

Lifting the cover, she bent over the 
contents, bundles of cloth, apparently, 
sorted into rolls of linen, cotton or flan- 
nel. Under these was a folded square 
of flowered silk, coquettishly knotted up 
in one corner and edged with lace. Turn- 
ing it, twisting it, now this way, now 
that, she discovered two tiny letters— 
M. S. 

Mary Strarford had been her moth- 
er’sname. This thing had been her moth- 
er’s, then, when she was married, be- 
fore she was married. Through the 
tears that ran all unheeded down her 
cheeks, Barbara looked at it, raised it 
to her lips and kissed it again and 
again. 

“Oh, mother, little mother! And he 
—he had all that! He had all that part 
of you!” 

Again her fingers delved into the 
trunk. This time she drew out some 
small slips and dresses, yellow with age, 
falling to bits even in her reverent fin- 
gers. Three pairs of tiny shoes lay 
under these, and in the last corner of 
the trunk was a bundle of old letters. 


Dropping everything else, Barbara 
carried them to the window. There 
were only a few, perhaps six in all, and 
they were tied with a wide, lutestring 
ribbon that had been-white. Were they 
love letters? Ought she to read them? 
Even while she asked the questions, the 
fragile band gave way and the letters 
slipped to the floor at her feet. Kneel- 
ing down to pick them up, she saw that 
one was signed “Elizabeth,” that all 
were in the same fine handwriting. 

Opening the first, Barbara read it 
through, hoping that in it she might 
find some revelation of the mother 
whom she sought. But there was little 
that she could glean. The letter began: 
“My dearest Mary,” and it was full of 
other endearing terms. This woman, 
this Elizabeth, whoever she had been, 
had loved her mother, and Barbara’s 
heart warmed to her. Otherwise the 
epistle contained only references to some 
place in which the writer still lived, 
some place quite familiar to the person 
who was to, read the letter. It was 
exquisitely expressed, though, and 
breathed in every word a spirit of re- 
finement, of grace, of culturé. 

Glancing through the next one, Bar- 
bara saw that it held as little informa- 
tion. But the third began differently. 


Mary, my beloved, it has come at last, it 
has come even to me. But, before I tell 
you, I must make confession to you. You 
know how often you have said that you 
envied me, envied my money and all that I - 
had. I have known, dearest, known so well 
how hard it was for you and David to be 
so poor when we had so much. But Mary, 
my Mary, my life has been one long envy of 
you, every hour and every day, envy of your 
three beautiful boys. I have envied you their 
lips, their tiny clinging hands. There has 
never been a day when I would not have 
given all, all, every atom of the money we 
had in exchange for the joy that is yours. 
I have prayed for it, prayed for it, day and 
night. 


Barbara raised her eyes from the 
letter. Her mother had been poor, then, 
really poor! Poor, perhaps, even as— 
she tried not to think the name—even 
as the poorest of her father’s tenants 
were now! And this woman, this 
Elizabeth must have been very rich! 
She returned to the letter. 
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” 


Have you guessed it, dearest? But, of 
course, you have. My prayers are answered. 
My joy is coming to me. In a few short 
months, the longing pain of my lips will be 
assuaged, the aching void in breast and heart 
will be filled. It is already filled, filled to 
overflowing, but. I am waiting now only for 
the actual comfort the tiny lips and hands 
will bring. 

The rest of that letter, the others that 
followed it were full of plans, of joys 
and hopes, all until the last. That was 
very short. It was this one, though, 
that wrung a cry from Barbara’s lips, 
that left her stunned and breathless. 


My boy has come, my Philomel has come. 
Mary, Mary, the entire universe is singing 
of love, love, and nothing but love because 
my Philomel is born. Theodore is the 
proudest, most exultant, happiest man in all 
the world. He seems a very god in his 
strength and joy. He says the name I have 
chosen is absurd, ridiculous, but my boy’s 
voice must sing to all the world of love even 
as his baby voice speaks of it to me. He 
must be a poet, Mary, who will sing, even as 
the nightingale sings, so that all the world 
may hear that love is life, that life is love. 

Philomel’s mother, 
ELizABETH MAaRrrtIN. 


Phil Martin’s mother! This woman, 
this Elizabeth, this cultured, refined 
woman! This woman who had spoken 
of her‘own wealth, her own riches, 
comparing them with David Prime’s 
poverty! Phil Martin’s mother! And 
Theodore Martin, the doddering imbe- 
cile she had seen, proud, exultant,.hap- 
py, a god in his strength and joy! But 
Phil had said that his mother had 
brought his father, helpless as a baby, 
to that wretched cabin where they lived! 

Barbara sprang to her feet, scatter- 
ing the pages of the letters on the floor. 
Then she sank down again, crouching, 
burying her face in her knees. 

“Oh, what happened?” she moaned. 
“What can have happened? Phil 
Oh, Phil said that my father had been 
kind to them. What had he done to 
them? What can he have done? I— 
I cannot bear it unless I know!” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Upon Theodore Martin’s fragment of 
intellect, the summer’s heat acted as a 
narcotic draught. Throughout the long 
hot hours he slept like one drugged with 


poison or with wine. His son was re- 
lieved temporarily from his ever watch- 
ful vigilance and care. Once, in the 
early afternoon, he went out to see if 
the water fountains in the brooders 
were full. Standing in the doorway 
for a second, he saw that, up on the 
mountain side, a fire was burning brisk- 
ly, but he knew that the loggers were 
at work there and gave the matter little 
heed. 

The wind rose, blew in gusts against 
the doors and windows, shook the frail 
wooden structure as though it would 
lift it and fling it aside. But Martin, 
absorbed in reading, heard it not. Nor 
did he, a little later, heed the hurrying 
teams and shouting human beings who 
rushed up the road, not a hundred 
yards from his retreat. His father still 
slept. His time and his thoughts were 
all his own. Two, three, four hours 
passed. 

At last he rose, stretched himself, and 
opened wide the door that led out on 
to the porch. He rubbed his eyes, star- 
ing at the spectacle that met his gaze, 
as though he had just wakened from a 
sound sleep. The small fire that he had 


‘seen blazing on the hillside had been 


swept to the crest of the range. It was 
leaping, now, along the ridge, in a riot 
of furious color and smoke, red and 
yellow flames against a cobalt sky, mon- 
strous pillars of black smoke barring at 
intervals the infernal scene. 

The air was filled with a suffocating 
resinous odor, with the ashes of burnt 
leaves and trees. Far up the road, 
Martin could see a group of men and 
women huddled together, shouting vo- 
ciferously. Astride his own gate post, 
Thad Weverill screamed in excited 
acclamation of every fresh burst of 
flame. 

“Gee! that was a bully one! Gosh! 
Look at that! Hi, there, Phil,” he 
yelled as Martin rushed down to the 
gate, “I thought you was gone long 
ago. Hi Lane said the’d be hell to 
pay ’n’ I guess this is it!” 

The accusation in the boy’s- words 
had already voiced itself in the man’s 
brain. 

“How long has it been burning?” he 




















demanded. “When did the second fire 
start?” 

“IT guess they was both started to 
wonst,” the boy yelled. “’N’ the’s goin’ 
to backfire up above. The train jest 
got through afore the fire reached the 
track. ’N’, Phil, she’s up there? She’s 
gone! She'll never come back!” 

“She? Who? Up where?’ Phil’s 
fingers were clinched about the boy’s 
arm. 

“Barb’ra Prime!” Thad cringed from 
the pain in his arm. ‘She went up to 
the old shack up there long ago ’n’ she 
ain’t come back! She'll never come 
back !” 

Even as he spoke, Nick, the big 
brown horse, came galloping down the 
road, the broken lines dangling in front 
of him, one shaft of the cart clattering 
behind him. Panting, snorting with 
terror, he was racing toward them, but 
Phil, out in the road now, caught at 
the leather line. He was jerked almost 
from his feet, but he held and stopped 
the beast. Cutting the straps from the 
dragging shaft, he threw himself upon 
the horse, turned him back and dashed 
off up the road. Through the group of 
watching men and women he raced, 
vouchsafing no word, hearing no 
Souter, straight on toward the wall of 

re. 

“Phil’s gone! Phill’ll never come 
back!” shrieked Thad Weverill; jump- 
ing up and down. The words pene- 
trated the brain of a man who, dazed 
by the horror that he saw before him, 
possessed of even less than his wonted 
sense, had crouched from the house to 
the gate and out upon the road. 

“Phil’s gone,” he screamed, in a wav- 
ering echo of the boy’s words. ‘“Phil’s 
gone! Phil’ll never come back!” 

Up the road he went, running, pant- 
ing, fleet almost as the big brown horse. 
But at the group of human beings, his 
course was stayed. 

“Phil’s gone!” he shouted. “Phil’ll 
never come back! Let me go! I must 
follow him!” 

A dozen men of the Cayucos cajion 
caught him and held him, still strug- 
gling, screaming, until, felled and 
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stilled by exhaustion, they laid him 
down on the bank beside the road. 


How long’ Barbara Prime sat 
crouched on the attic floor she did not 
know, but she did know that she had 
cried until her throat was parched. and 
dry. Her first realization of any phys- 
cal feeling in herself was the agonizing 
ache in her own throat. Lifting her 
head from her hands, she saw that the 
attic had grown dark, that, even 
through the dirt-grimed window, the 
daylight showed grim and lowering. 
The wind was roaring as she had never 
heard the winter’s wind on the cliffs, 
aided and abetted by the clamor of the 
waves. She rose hurriedly to her feet, 
thinking that a sudden, violent storm 
must have swept up the valley. 

Not stopping even to gather up the 
letters that had fallen on the floor, she 
descended the ladder. Before her feet 
touched the boards she was gasping for 
breath. Turning, she faced the open 
door and shrank appalled from the 
vision that confronted her. 

A wall of flames, reaching from crest 
to crest across the valley, was bearing 
down upon her, lurid, hot and fierce. 
Across the corn-stubbled meadow, over 
which she had walked, liquid rivers of 
fire were running toward her. She 
slammed the door merely to shut out 
some of the horror that she saw, not 
realizing the value of the act. 

She rushed to the back of the house, 
but found that, there, the door and win- 
dows had been boarded up. For just 
a moment she stood and pounded on 
them, but her small fists produced no 
visible results. The attic offered no 
definite refuge, but she climbed to it 
again and flung down the heavy trap- 
door. At least the air up there was 
cooler than that in the room below. 
Rushing to the window, she tried to 
raise it; but it was a single sash and re- 
sisted every effort. Even while she 
worked on it, she could see, not two 
hundred yards in front of her, a line 
of men lighting countless fires in the 
brush; running on farther and farther 
away from her, they lit others and yet 
others. 
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She tried to scream to them, but her 
voice rang in her own ears only as a 
tinkling bell in the volume, the rush 
and roar of the flames. She seized the 
framework of the window and shook it 
violently. It was a casement, opening 


in, and it yielded to her onslaught... 


Leaning out through the aperture, she 
saw that the fires in the grass had swept 
beyond the house, had met behind it 
and were running on. She was hemmed 
in by a seething sea of fire. At that 
instant she heard a shout, heard her 
own name called aloud. 

“Barbara! Are you there?” 

Leaning out, she saw Phil Martin 
running toward her straight through 
the burning grass that licked about his 
boots and strove to climb to something 
more inflammable. His face was black 
and scorched. One sleeve of his shirt 
was burned quite away. 

“Oh, thank God, thank God!” he 
cried. “No, no, girl, don’t jump.” Even 
as he ran toward her, he directed her. 
“Climb through if you can and sit as 
far out on the sill as possible. I will 
reach you and lift you down.” 

At the back, the cabin was raised 
some five feet from the ground on 
wooden piles. Climbing these, Mar- 
tin clung to the wooden clapboards as 
a cat might cling, and mounted toward 
her. Barbara, sitting far out on the sill, 
holding fast to the casement with her 
hand, let herself down until his arm 
could encircle her waist. Then, half 
sliding, half jumping, he bore her to 
the ground. Faint and weak, she clung 
to him, but he -held her off. 

“We must run for it,” he panted. 

“But where, where?” she moaned. 
“Don’t you see? Can’t you see?” 

She pointed to the fires ahead of them 
that had been started by the men in or- 
der to backfire the oncoming conflagra- 
tion. These were joining forces now, 
running, leaping, flaming up, even as 
the wall of fire behind them. 

Martin did not stop to answer her. 
Half leading her, half carrying her, he 
ranon. Barbara exerted every force to 
keep up with him, endeavoring not to 
impede his progress. But she saw no 
place of safety. Martin, however, knew 





that at one of the springs a cistern, 
some six or eight feet deep, had been 
sunk into the ground. Only two days 
before, he had lifted the rotten, water- 
logged cover and seen that it held but 
two feet of water. He knew that there 
was a chance, faint and slight though it 
might be, that Barbara, at least, might 
find safety there. He urged her on. 
But Barbara hung a dead weight on his 
arm. Lifting her from the ground, he 
sped on in a mad race with the maddest 
of the elements. 

Almost exhausted, almost fainting 
from the heat and the burden that he 
bore, he reached the thicket of chapar- 
ral and manzanita. He lifted the heavy 
cover from the cistern and, with Bar- 
bara close clasped in his arms, slid down 
into the slimy depths. The wooden lid 
closed above them. The brush was 
damp and might burn so slowly that the 
boards would dry and yield to the 
flames. Yet there was a chance, faint 
and small, that the fire might pass over 
them and leave them safe. 

The water rose above his knees. Ex- 
hausted as he was, he could not hold 
Barbara out of it. Its chilling touch 
restored her to consciousness; but the 
darkness, the dank pool in which she 
stood filled her with terror. She would 
have shrieked aloud, but Martin’s hand 
held hers, Martin’s voice was in her 
ears. 

“Oh, where am I?” she sobbed. 

“Safe, I hope,” he murmured. 

“Has the fire stopped?” Even as she 
asked the question, they heard the crash 
of the falling cabin. 

“There goes the house!” Phil mut- 
tered. 

Barbara shuddered and leaned against 
him. 

“And only a moment ago I was sit- 
ting there reading Oh, the letters 
are burned!” 

“Letters!” Phil repeated the word 
mechanically. In the slimy darkness 
that surrounded them, the chaos that 
roared and shrieked above them, the al- 
most certain death ahead of them, let- 
ters seemed curiously valueless. 
Barbara felt no terror, though. She 











knew that Phil had rescued her from 
the death she had seen advancing upon 
her. She knew that she was safe with 
him and she answered almost quietly: 

“Yes, letters from your mother to 
mine. I found them only now in the 
attic.” Again she shuddered against 
him, but only slightly this time. “It is 
so strange—I have been so possessed 
for days and days to find something 
definite of my mother’s, and I have 
searched and searched. Only to-day I 
found the letters. It is all so queer— 
it may be so horrible.” 

From the hand that she laid on his 
arm Phil shrank as from a blow. 

“Horrible? What may be horrible?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, if I only had the letters!” she 
answered. “Your mother and father— 
they were rich, rich. They had every- 
thing. Mine had nothing. The last 
letter of all told of your birth, how glad 
she was, how proud and joyous your 
father was—she said—she said he 
seemed a very god in his strength and 
happiness! Don’t you see? Oh, it was 
such a short time after that—you said 
your mother brought you here when 
you were only a baby—that your father 
was then as he is now! Don’t you see, 
I say? What had happened? Oh, what 
could have happened?” 

The last words were only breathed 
against his cheek. He had caught her 
in his arms and was holding her close. 

“Oh, my beloved, my beloved!” he 
whispered. 

Barbara could not understand the 
new force, the new passion that held 
her, could not realize that, in her own 
search for some evidence of her moth- 
er’s life and love, she had found the key 
that unlocked the heavy bars that Phil 
Martin had laid across his heart. The 
letters had proved his right to love her 
even as he did love her. 

For a few moments she lay still in 
his arms. She could hear the snapping 
and crackling of the twigs and branches. 
as they burned. The air in the cistern 
was full of smoke and steam. She 


moved restlessly. For the first time she 
questioned the safety of the asylum they 
had found. 
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“T am suffocating, Phil,’ she whis- 
pered. 

“I am sure that it will pass us by, be-~ 
loyed.” His words quieted her fears, 
but even as he spoke them his own 
courage failed. 

She slipped her arms about his neck 
and pressed her cheek close to his. 

“T am not afraid now,” she whis- 
pered. “I shall not mind now, but, oh, 
if you hadn’t come! If I had been 
there all alone! Oh, to think what it 
would have been then!” 

Again she shuddered convulsively. 
Again his voice quieted her. 


Annie Lane, hurrying with all the 
crowd about her up the Cayucos cajion, 
knew that her own house was doomed, 
knew a little later that it was gone, the 
house, the barn, the orchard, all the 
work of all the years of her husband’s 
hands and of her own. She hardly gave 
a thought to this, however. Her one 
overpowering anxiety was to find her 
husband. 

Looking from one neighbor to an- 
other, she read in every eye a suspicion 
so strong that it was almost a certain 
knowledge. Hiram Lane was nowhere 
to be seen. No one of the Sylvas was 
in the crowd that watched the fire. 
They might have gone ahead with the 
gang of men who had been sent to back 
the fire farther up in the hills, but An- 
nie Lane was still searching and search- 
ing. Her steps were stayed, though, by 
Thad Weverill. 

“She’s up there,” he yelled, jumping 
up and down, flinging his arms about 
his head like some small imp of the in- 
ferno round about him, “she'll never 
come back! Her ’n’ Phil Martin’ll 
never come back; neither of ’em’ll ever 
come back.” 

Seizing him by the shoulders, holding 
him still or shaking him as a terrier 
would shake a rat, Mrs. Lane demanded 
who and what he meant. Through his 
chattering teeth, the boy told his story 
connectedly as he could. He detailed 
Barbara’s visit, mentioned her demand 
for water, and gave her message. 

Like a flash every thought of herself, 
of Hiram, of her home, fled from the 
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woman’s mind. Her nursling, the baby 
she had held in her arms, the child she 


' had cared for was there, in that fur- 


nace of fire. Down on her knees she 
fell and prayed aloud for her safety. 

A moment later, a great shout rose 
from the lips of the men and women 
who were crowding close on the track 
of the flames. 

“They’re back, they’re back,” screamed 
Thad Weverill. “They did come back, 
after all!” 

It was into Annie Lane’s outstretched 
arms that Phil Martin gave the girl he 
had rescued, it was on Annie Lane’s 
breast that Barbara Prime sobbed out 
her tears of nervous terror and relief. 
A few hours later, it was Annie Lane 
who drove her home, away from that 
upper half of the cafion where the hills 
on either side and the mountain at the 
back lay like some city in hell pillared 
with flaming torches. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Youth, a perfect constitution and 
nerves that had never been racked or 
tormented would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have brought a quick re- 
covery to Barbara Prime even after so 
trying an adventure as the fire in the 
Cayucos cafion. Now, however, her 
heart was overflowing with a joy that 
blotted from her eyes the sights they 
had seen, shut from her ears the sounds 
they had heard, drove from her brain 
the thoughts that had surged into it up 
in the old attic with Elizabeth Martin’s 
letters in her hands. She hardly real- 
ized that body or brain had been taxed 
at all. She only knew that Phil Martin 
loved her even as she loved him. 

She had heard nothing from her fa- 
ther. Already -rhe seemed a part in- 
finitesimally small in her life. She 
longed for his return, though, longed 
to tell him of the change that had come 
into her world, her universe. She 
feared nothing as the result of this tell- 
ing because she cared absolutely not at 
all what it might be. She realized only 


that, until he had been told, she and 
Phil must wait. 
It was high noon in the garden, the 


second noon since the fire, and a light 
sea fog was drifting home. Barbara 
had been lying in a long bamboo chair - 
on the veranda, watching the white 
wisps of vapor slip from the high euca- 
lyptus trees on the outer edge of the, 
road. A little weary and a little weak, 
she closed her eyes. For a few mo- 
ments she slept, but she was roused 
by the patter of bare feet on the gravel, 
by Thad Weverill’s high, shrill voice. 
The boy flung himself at her chair. 

“T rid down all alone,” he shouted. 
“T rid Hi Lane’s old Mat. Phil sent 
me. He sent me with this to you ’n’ he 
says you’re to send him one.” With a 
fine air of importance, he drew a note 
from the pocket of his shirt and handed 
it to her. 

The note was short. 


Send me just one line to tell me how you 
are. If you cannot write let some one do it 
for you. Every moment that passes is an 
agony of suspense, yet I cannot go to you. 
My father is desperately ill. I cannot leave 
him even for an hour. 


Ten minutes later Thad was riding 
back over the road, another note in his 
pocket, a new importance on his face. 
Half an hour later, Barbara herself 
followed him. 


Theodore Martin had not recovered 
from the shock of the fire, from the 
agony of seeing his son disappear be- 
hind the wall of smoke and flame. He 
had hardly regained consciousness. In- 
cessantly he shrieked aloud for Phil. 

“Phil is gone, Phil will never come 
back!’ On the son’s tired mind, the 
words beat with wearisome iteration. 

“Tf only he could sleep, even for half 
an hour,” he muttered. “If he doesn’t, 
I cannot leave him, even to see her. 
I cannot let her come here. I cannot 
let her see this.” 

Barbara’s note, brought to him a few 
moments before by Thad, had relieved 
his anxiety about her, but it had added 
a new poignancy to his realization of 
the difference between her life and his. 
She had said that she would come to 
him, but he could not let her enter the 
cabin and see, closer than she had ever 














seen it before, the wretched squalor of 
his existence. 

A light footstep fell on the veranda, 
and some one entered the cabin. Martin 
turned quickly and saw Barbara com- 
ing toward him. Her eyes were on 
him. They saw nothing but him. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she mur- 
mured. Her arms were around his 
neck, her lips against his. 

He tried to stand between her and 
the gray object on the bed. 

“Phil, Phil is gone! Phil will never 
come back!” wailed the sick voice. 

“You must go, sweetheart, go at 
once,” urged Phil. “I cannot go with 
you. You see I cannot leave him. He 
has been like this ever since that terri- 
ble afternoon. I must stay with him. 
I must help him if I can.” 

“You have had no rest?” Barbara’s 
voice asked the question even as her 
eyes read the answer on his face. “It 
was to save me that you went into the 
fire. It was on my account that this— 
this came to him.” 

She went closer to the bed and looked 
down upon the wreck that lay there. 
Kneeling beside the bed, she laid her 
cool hands over the staring, unseeing 
eyes. 

“T will stay with him, Phil, I will 
take care of him, and you must rest, 
you must sleep.” As if some magic lay 
in the ministering fingers, the querulous 
voice grew quiet, the groping hands‘lay 
still. “See, am I not a good nurse?” 
A rueful little smile parted her lips. 
“Please, dear, sleep, and I will call you 
if I need you.” 

Phil knew that every atom of his 
own strength would be needed in the 
watching and waiting that might endure 
for days, and he yielded to her words 
even as his father had yielded to her 
touch. ' 

The sun moved on toward the west. 
The shadows of the cabin stretched 
farther out across the green alfalfa that 
grew in front of it. Barbara watched a 
bar of yellow sunlight creep slowly 

across the floor of the outer room, and 
always her firm young hands held dom- 
ination over the sick man. Quietly and 
regularly his breath came and went. 
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Then suddenly he moved a little, - 
sighed wearily, and Barbara felt his 
eyelids flutter under her fingers. She 
lifted her hands and, bending over him, 
saw that the eyes that gazed at her were 
no longer staring, senseless things, were 
no longer wild and hostile. 

He tried to raise his hand, but it fell 
back upon the blanket. 

“I have been ill?” The voice was 
weak but not querulous at all. Instead, 
it was gentle, soft, refined. 

“Yes, very, very ill, Mr. Martin,” 
Barbara answered gently. 

“But where am I?” He spoke again. 
“Who—who are you?” 

“I am a friend of Phil’s.” She an- 
swered only the second question. “I 
am the girl Phil is going to marry.” 

“To marry! But Phil is—is only a 
bab——-” The eyes were searching her 
face. “I—I have been ill so long as 
that?” He read the answer in her eyes. 
“And she—she is not here—where is 
she ?” 

“No, she is not here.” The tender 
sympathy in Barbara’s voice answered 
him even more plainly than her words 
did. ‘“She—she has not been here for 
a very long time. Phil has taken care 
of you all these years.” 

“She—she is waiting for me, then.” 
His eyes closed again. He lay so still 
that the girl thought he must have fal- 
len asleep. In a few moments, though, 
he spoke again, “Did you tell me 
where I am—what place this is?” 

“It is a little ranch in the hills, a 
ranch belonging to—to David Prime.” 
Barbara ventured the name timorously. 

“David Prime! Ah, God in Heaven, 
I remember it all now!” The man’s 
eyes flashed, the voice gurgled in his 
swelling throat. He tried to raise him- 
self, but fell back weak and helpless. 
“I—I must Fr 

Barbara rose from her knees, hurried 
to the door and called to Phil. In a 
moment he came in. 

“T am afraid he is worse,” she cried. 
“Please go for Annie Lane. I want 
her. Bring her to me so that I can 
stay.” 

“But I cannot leave you here alone 
with him! Let me see——” 
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“Oh, no, no, no! I am not afraid, 
dear, not in the least afraid. Please 
go at once for Annie. She will know 
what to do.” 

She did not even wait to see if he 
went, but turned and knelt again by the 
bed. Theodore Martin opened his eyes. 

“Where is Phil?’ The voice was 
weaker, fainter. 

“He is not here,” Barbara faltered. 
“He will be here soon.” 

“I must see him, must tell him, now, 
while it is all clear, while I remember.” 
The words were hurrying over the dry, 
parched lips. “There may be some- 
thing for him to do.” 

“Can you not tell it to me?” whis- 
pered Barbara. “I am to marry Phil. 
Surely you can tell me and I—I will 
tell him.” 

“T—I do not know,” the words fal- 
tered. “This—this place belongs to 
David Prime, you said. Is—is he 
alive?” 

“Ves.” 

“And Phil is—Phil is here.” The 
eyes were wandering, now, about the 
hideous, squalid room. 

“Phil has lived here, always, since 
he was a very little boy.” Barbara’s 
answer roused some new thought or 
memory in the man’s brain. 

“Can you write, girl?” he asked. “If 
you can, get paper and ink and let me 
tell it to you, all, all of it, while I can 
remember, while there is still time.” 

Barbara had seen a pad of paper 
and some pencils lying on the table. 
Bringing them, she knelt again by the 
bed and rested the pad on the rough 
red blanket that covered the man’s 
wasted frame. 

“David Prime—write quickly as you 
can, girl—David Prime—if only I knew 
where to begin!’ He breathed impa- 
tiently, and Barbara waited. “David 
Prime and I were boys together, grew 
up together, married at the same time, 
and came together—I don’t even know 
where I am, now, but we went West 
together. He—had no money, but I 
had more than enough for all of us—I 
bought quarries, stone quarries—that is, 
I gave him the money to buy them—we 
worked there together, for—for ten 





years. We made money. Are you 
writing it just as I tell you? I gave 


_ him his half—I let him invest my half 


for me—in—in land—that he said would 
increase wonderfully in value. During 
the last year or two he was away a 
great deal. He even took his wife and 
children away—to some place farther 
south. In one of his absences—I 
learned—I heard it first and then in- 
vestigated and proved it absolutely— 
that he had never bought anything for 
me—that, even the quarries did not 
stand in my name. He came back—I 
—I thought perhaps he could explain 
it in some way—I did not want to tax 
him with it at the house—before my 
wife—I asked him to go to the quarry 
with me.” Barbara’s head had drooped 
so low over the paper that, lying flat 
as he was, he could not see it. “Are 
you there? Are you writing?” 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

“He denied it—denied everything— 
oh, if only he had tried to explain to 
me—it would have been so easy to make 
me believe, but he denied it—I knew 
that he was lying—because I had seen 
the papers. I told him that he must 
give me back everything that was mine 
—that then he must go. He—he picked 
up an iron bar that was lying on the 
rocks—I saw that he was going to 
strike me and That is all—I will 
sign it—and you will give it to Phil. 
Phil must He struggled to rise, 
but fell back. “Quick, girl, or it may 
be too late.” 

Barbara, her fingers cold almost as 
his, gave him the pencil and held the 
paper while he wrote his name. 

The gray shadows crept from the 
high cheek bones down to the lips. He 
lay so still that Barbara wondered if 
he even breathed. Suddenly he roused 
once more. 

“He killed her!” he muttered. 
“Killed my life even while I lived, and 
brought my boy to this! Damn him, 
damn his soul!” 

Barbara’s fingers rested on his lips 
before the words had passed them. _ 

“Oh, please, please—not that!” she 
moaned. “For the love of mercy, don’t 
say that!” 
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She still crouched by the bed. As he 
grew quieter, she let her head drop 
upon her folded arms. It was worse, a 
thousand times worse than anything 
that she had imagined. 

She was startled by the slow move- 
ment of fingers across her hair. 

“Are you there, girl? I—I cannot 
see.” 

The room, golden in the light of the 
sun’s last rays, was so dazzlingly bright 
that Barbara’s own eyes were dazed. 
She looked down at the face on the pil- 
low. The eyes were already sunken. 
The lips moved feebly. 

“Phil is not here?” 

“No, he has not come yet,” she an- 
swered. 

“Will you—pray with me—girl— 
Phil’s wife?’ Not waiting for her to 
answer, he began, in a voice, weak and 
faltering at first but growing stronger, 
growing almost clear, toward the end. 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven.’” 
Barbara’s lips followed his, taking the 
words from them. “ ‘Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come—Thy will 
be done—on earth—as it is—in Heaven. 
Give us this day—our daily—bread and 
—forgive us—forgive us—our tres- 
passes—as we—forgive those—that 
trespass against us.’”’ The voice stopped 
for a long moment. “ ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses—as we forgive—those that 
—trespass against us.’” There was an- 
other silence broken only by the sobs 
that Barbara could not still. “Dear 
Lord in Heaven, forgive me—my tres- 
passes—as I forgive David Prime! 
Phil!” 

“Father !” 

Phil had entered the cabin, had heard 
his father and the girl he loved praying, 
had heard all his father’s last words. 
He caught him in his strong young 
arms and held him close. 

“Phil!’’ Once again he spoke the 
name, then murmured brokenly: “Eliza- 
beth.” 

A moment later Annie Lane slipped 
her arms about Barbara’s waist. 

“Shure, there’s nothing more yez can 
do, darlint,” she said as she lifted the 
girl to her feet and led her from the 
room. “It’s more fit that I should do 
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what’s to be done now than fer him to 
be doin’ it, an’ he can take yez home.” 

Alone in the twilight, Barbara waited. 
She heard Annie Lane’ moving about 
in the house, heard Phil come out from 
his father’s room, saw him light the 
lamp. There was a short silence. Then 
Phil came out on to the porch and took 
her close into his arms. Shuddering, 
she clung to him. 

“I heard my father’s last words, my 
beloved,” he whispered. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it at 
all,” she cried. “I can’t forgive him. 
I never can forgive him. I don’t see 
how your father, even then, could. You 
don’t know. You don’t understand, or 
you wouldn’t even speak to me.” 

“I do know, I do understand, dear,” 
he answered. “I saw the paper lying 
there on the floor. I picked it up and 
read it.” 

She pushed him away from her. 

“Oh, you have read it,” she sobbed. 
“Of course, though, it was meant for 
you to read. Don’t you see? He, my 
father, did that awful thing. I can see 
it all plainly. He went back and said 
that there had been an accident. He 
claimed everything. He took every- 
thing. He put your poor mother here 
when all of it, everything belonged to 
her. It was all hers, all your father’s. 
It is all yours now, and I—I am the one 
to go and tell him that I know, that 
you know, that the whole world must 
know.” 

“No, dear,” he answered. “I don’t 
believe that you need to tell him. I 
don’t believe that any one need know. 
See, here is the paper. I don’t want it,” 
As he spoke, he tore it into tiny bits and 
threw them away. “Holding my dead 
father in my arms I realized that his 
mind had been restored to him just at 
the end for some great reason. I knew 
that David Prime must have wronged 
him grievously. Yet in my heart of 
hearts I forgave him, even as my fa- 
ther had forgiven him, in my heart that 
belongs all to you, beloved. How could 
I hold you in my heart, sweetheart, if 
I did not forgive the man who is your 
father? Perhaps it is just because I 
love you that I do forgive him, Barbara. 
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And so, dear, can’t you forgive him, 
too?” 

His arms were about her, his lips 
rested on her hair where his father’s 
hand had rested when he prayed to be 
forgiven, when he prayed even for for- 
giveness for David Prime. 

“IT cannot, I cannot!” she sobbed. 
“There is no forgiveness for sin like 
that.” 

“TI believe in the forgiveness of sin.’ 
The sin is not qualified or quantified, 
dear. We would not be told to ask for 
it if it were not to be granted. Won't 
you say it with me, sweetheart, as you 
said it just now with him? ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those that 
trespass against us.’ Forgive me my 
trespasses even as I forgive David 
Prime.” 

Her lips pressed close against his 
cheek, she whispered the words after 
him. Then she slipped from his arms 
and, kneeling on the porch, rested her 
head on its wooden railing. 

“Forgive him,” she whispered, “oh, if 
he can be forgiven, forgive him!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


From Santa Barbara David Prime 
went to Los Angeles and back into the 
hills of San Bernardino, making brief 
stops at each of his ranches and mines. 
Then he turned north again. Arrived 
at the Visalia ranch, he was undecided 
whether to go home or to keep on far- 
ther to the north where he had more 
mines, more ranches, and more quarries. 
At this stopping place, however, he 
heard of the fiery destruction in the 
Cayucos cafion. Divining at once the 
human vengeance that had kindled and 
fanned the flames, he started without 
delay for the scene of the disaster. 

In the village he stopped long enough 
to change his wearied horses for a pair 
of fresh colts that he had sent up from 
the Visalia ranch during his first stay 
there. At his house he stopped long 
enough to hear that Barbara had been 
in the fire; that, only an hour before, 
she had gone again up to the Cayucos. 

Only half broken, the bay colts he 
drove sped over the ground, swerving 
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to right or to left at every shadow, at 
every sound, swinging the light buggy 
now against the bank, now out over the 
precipice that dropped hundreds of feet 
to the winding river below. 

There were no clouds overhead, there 
were no trees on either side, but queer 
shadows were passing in front of David 
Prime’s eyes. The road entered the 
trees again, and now red flashes of light 
appeared from time to time, starting 
nowhere, ending nowhere, but flaming, 
scarlet and blue. 

A tiny cottontail burst from the brush 
and, right under the colts’ noses, dashed 
across the way. They flung up their 
heads, shied violently and flung the 
buggy against a stump of a tree that 
upheld the bank. Prime lurched with 
the lurching vehicle and, marvelously 
escaping the wheels, plunged down on 
to the ground. The colts ran on up 
the road, into the burnt section of the 
cafion. There, their way impeded by 
the heavy ashes under their feet, they 
quieted down. The dragging lines 
caught around a fallen tree and held 
them fast. They had passed no one on 
the road. No one had seen them. 

David Prime lay where he had fallen. 
He was not even conscious, just at first, 
that he had fallen. He only knew that 
he was cold. He only felt that he could 
no longer endure the throbbing in his 
side. After a few seconds, though, he 
realized that he was lying prone in the 
road. With an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion that was wholly animal, he crawled 
toward the low bank and struggled up 
to its top. 

Goaded rather by some primeval in- 
stinct to seek a shelter than with any 
idea of finding help, he crawled on to- 
ward the cabin that stood a little way 
inside the fence. He came first to some 
steps that led up to a porch. He 
knew that he could not mount them, so 
he dragged himself on, circling the 
shanty. At the back, he found a door 
that swung in under the weight of his 
shoulder. Another effort and he was 
inside the room, lying face down on the 
floor, gasping for breath. At the in- 
stant, his dulled brain felt only a sense 
of contentment. His last goal was won, 














won by the sheer force of his own de- 
termination not to die—yes, that was it 
—not to die, out in the open like a rat— 
no, even a rat would seek its hole—like 
some craven cur! 

His throat was dry, horribly dry. He 
could not swallow at all. He wanted 
water. Desperately he wanted water, 
a drop of water. He tried to crawl to 
another door that he saw, but he could 
no longer move himself along the floor. 

Thad Weverill, hopping on one foot 
along the road, saw that the back door 
of the cabin that had been his home was 
swinging to and fro in the wind. Vault- 
ing over the fence, he ran toward it to 
fasten it, but, his hand on the latch, he 
stopped short. A man was lying on the 
floor, drunk—or dead. 

Thad entered the cabin with no hesi- 
tation and stood looking down at the 
man on the floor. He even touched one 
of the outsprawled arms _ tentatively 
with his bare toe. Prime’s eyes turned 
toward him. 

“Water!” He tried to speak the 
word. No sound issued from his lips, 
but the boy read the word as it lay 
there. 

“Water,” he answered, “the’ ain’t no 
water here.” He squatted down on his 
heels. “We lived here onst ’n’ we got 
our water outen the creek that comed 
down through Hi Lane’s. The’ ain’t no 
water in it now, cause ole Prime 
Gee! I guess yo’re old Prime hisself, 
ain’t yer?” 

Prime, his mind energized for the 
moment by this unexpected contact with 
another human being, even though it 
was only this ragged unkempt boy, re- 
membered his last act of vengeance 
against Hiram Lane—Hiram Lane, the 
husband of Barbara’s old nurse. 

“T guess y’ain’t drunk.” Thad was 
still talking. “I thought a’ first yo’ 
was.” 

Agzin Prime’s lips formed the one 
word “water.” 

“T tell yo’, the’ ain’t no water here,” 
Thad answered. “’N’ I guess anyways 
yore dying. I seen dad die ’n’ he 
looked like that, kinder gray ’n’ blue.” 

Prime, with a last supreme effort, 
turned his face away from the boy’s 
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contemplative eyes. The room was 
growing dark now, but Thad, not in 
any way afraid, sat still haunched on 
his heels. Into his mind there flashed a 
sudden memory of Barbara Prime. Cu- 
riously connected with the memory was 
a recollection of the glass of milk she 
had given him that very morning. 

“I guess she’d like yo’ t’ have some 
water ’f I could get it fer yo’,” he said 
at last. “I guess, perhaps, I can bring 
some in my cap from the Cayucos. It 
holds a lot ’f it don’t all spill out. Wait 
here,” he commanded, and went out, 
leaving the man once more alone. 

Wait! David Prime ground his teeth 
now in the agony that possessed him. 
How long would he have to wait before 
the end came? 

It seemed to him that hours passed 
before the boy returned, and yet in less 
than five minutes Thad was kneeling 
beside him again. In his hands he held 
his cap, filled almost to the brim with 
water. 

“T guess yo’ can’t drink it after all,” 
the boy exclaimed. “I guess yo’ can’t 
lift yer head, can yer? Dad couldn’t. 
Jest wait, though, ’n’ I'll fix yo’.” 

The cap was made of tarpaulin and 
was stiff. Thad set it carefully on the 
floor. With all his strength he rolled 
the man over on his back. The agony 
was almost unendurable. The leash of 
the soul was almost severed. The boy, 
dipping his grimy hand into the cap, 
raised a little water in his palm and 
poured it between Prime’s gasping lips. 
Again and again he carried the paltry 
drops of water in this manner and let 
them trickle down into the dry throat. 

“Don’t—leave—me—again !” 

With a superhuman effort, David 
Prime spoke the words. so that Thad 
could hear them. With a superhuman 
effort he lifted one of his own. hands 
and clasped the ministering fingers. 

“Oh, don’t yer worry ‘bout that,” 
answered Thad. “I guess she’d like 
me to wait.” 

And so, watched over and tended by 
a homeless waif, rendered homeless by 
his own evil deeds, in the meanest hovel 
that stood on all his broad acres, David 
Prime died. His cowering soul slipped 











_ out, shuddering, hiding its face from 
“the Master-owner who stood waiting to 
claim his own. 

“Forgive him, oh, if he can be for- 
given, forgive him !” 

It was Barbara’s voice, and the soul 
of David Prime, that knew nothing of 
the power even of earthly love, stood 
aghast. Of a surety, though, it was 
Barbara’s voice, rising up, beseeching, 
imploring, increasing in volume until it 
was like a chorus of angelic voices. 

“Forgive him, oh, if he can be for- 
given, forgive him!” 


Under the starlit sky, Phil Martin 
drove Barbara home, away from the 
burnt desolation of the Cayucos caiion ; 
past the old Weverill cabin that offered 
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no sign of the tragedy that was being 
enacted within its walls ; down on to the 
broad plain ; through the village, and up 
to the house on the cliffs. There was 
no moonlight now to shed its lustre 
over them as there had been on that 
night when he had brought the girl 
home from their island prison; but, 
now as then, the garden welcomed them 
with its warm soft fragrance, and 
sleepy birds twittered reproachfully 
from rose-bush and lilac-hedge. 

For a moment they stood together on 
the steps, his arms around her, her lips 
close to his. From the rose May tree 
a sound was uttered, a faint stir in a 
bird’s throat, and then the nightingale, 
that even in its sleep dreams of love, 
told its dream to the night. 





At Sunset 


GoP speed thee, Sun! 
Thine is a mission infinitely blest— 

To stand, and serve, to shed thy light alway, 

And bathe in splendor the Eternal Day. 


Thou hast not gone to rest. 


Joun Kenpricx BANcs. 
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ER first “day off’? confronted her 
and little Miss Lucy did not 
know what to do with it. The 

other nurses were always so exuberant- 
ly happy when their days off came 
around, and Miss Lucy felt shy under 
their eager scrutiny of her day—that 
day which looked so big and long and 
lonely as she stared wistfully into the 
face of its meagre possibilities. She 
had been at the sanitarium only a 
month; her friends all lived down in 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts was as 
yet a great desert—full of historical in- 
terests, no doubt, but with never a 
friendly hand in it for her clasping 
nor a hospitable door to -fly eagerly 
open at her knock. 

- Where should she go? Miss Lucy 
debated this question as she braided her 
hair for the night on the eve of the 
allotted day. 

“Oh you lucky little Miss Lucy!” 
exclaimed one of the other girls. They 
all called her that. It had been “Miss 
Lucy” at first, to distinguish her from 
the other Miss Brown who, as head 
nurse, was entitled to her surname by 
right of precedence; but there was 





something about Lucy Brown’s round 
face and wide-open blue eyes, her puck- 
ered red lips with the childish droop 
to them, her meekly parted dark hair 
and slender little figure, that made peo- 
ple want to pet her; and soon she was 


“little Miss Lucy” to patients and 
nurses alike. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
other nurse with interest, and Miss 
Lucy jumped desperately at a decision. 

“T guess I'll take a trolley ride,” she 
said, “and go to see Concord and Lex- 
ington.” 

“Well, that'll be pleasant,” agreed the 
other cordially, but she looked a little 
sorry for Miss Lucy. This particular 
nurse had a young man who took care 
of her holidays, and she was crossing 
off the dates on her calendar until her 
free day should come again. 

Little Miss Lucy set off in the morn- 
ing with small thought of adventure in 
her timid heart. She was rather glad 
to get away. from dull routine for a 
whole day; to be wearing her own 
clothes instead of her uniform; to feel 
the fresh fall breezes on her cheek, and 
to catch the pungent fragrance of burn- 
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ing leaves; but she was a little afraid 
of the freedom before her. Concord 
and Lexington would be interesting, of 
course, “but I wish there was some 
one to go with me,” sighed little Miss 
Lucy. She didn’t aspire to a young 
man, like Miss Masden—a nice cozy 
girl comrade would do very well; and 
she shook a tear from her eyelash as 
the faces of far-away school chums 
flashed before her. 

“But perhaps it will be a pleasanter 
day than I think. Things usually come 
out so,” murmured Miss Lucy to her- 
self as she hailed her car. 


II. 


Robert Kidder, M. D., sat in his pleas- 
ant little office waiting for a patient to 
turn in at Mrs. Madison’s garden gate. 
Every afternoon, since the first of July, 
he had sat by the same window ‘in the 
Same new office chair, contemplating 
the garden gate and waiting for the 
patient—not any particular patient, but 
the patient—The First Patient, always 
referred to in capital letters by the new- 
ly fledged M. D. 

Doctor Kidder had received his di- 
ploma in June, and had repaired to this 
sylvan village where a good opening, 
or so he had been assured, awaited the 
right sort of practitioner. He had 
found shelter, after much tactful per- 
suading, under Mrs. Madison’s com- 
fortable rooftree ; had set up his house- 
hold gods and hung out a modest 
“shingle.” When he was not keeping 
office hours and watching for the ar- 
rival of The Patient, he drove about 
the country to exercise his pretty sorrel 
mare and acquaint himself with the 
roads and residences of possible future 
patrons. 

But inaction was beginning to tell 
upon the young man. In the intervals 
of watching for The Patient he scowled 
dismally into the eyes of Fate and de- 
manded satisfaction. 

“What am I here for, anyway?” he 
growled. “Either this is a desperately 
healthy community—I wonder - old 
Ponce de Leon didn’t find it in his 
search for eternal youth—or I’m not 


the right sort of practitioner. It is 
very evident nobody wants my serv- 
ices.” 

At that moment the garden gate 
slammed, and that startling, hitherto 
doomed-to-disappointment sound, was 
not created, as usual, by the butcher 
or the baker, nor yet by the iceman, but 
by an excited little boy who raced up 
the gravel-path and, mounting to the 
porch, several steps at a time, nearly 
pulled out the bell handle in his hurry. 
At the alarmed jangle Robert Kidder 
left off staring into the eyes of Fate, 
and hastily putting on his professional 
dignity, sauntered to the door. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked of the 
panting youth. 

“Lady hurt; fell off car; can’t get 
up; come right off!” 

Doctor Kidder turned back to pick 
up his emergency satchel, that had not 
seen an emerging for so long, and the 
gleam of action burned joyfully in his 
dark eyes. 

“Now then—where?” he asked brisk- 
ly as he joined the breathless boy. 

The little mare stood harnessed by 
the gate, and, directed by his young 
guide, the doctor drove quickly to the 
village square. 

The “lady” had been removed to the 
musty little drug store, as a slender 
crowd about the doorway testified. Doc- 
tor Kidder left the boy in charge of the 
horse, and quickly passed through the 
bystanders with that air of authority 
which for so long had remained unex- 
ercised. 

The injured lady was sitting in a 
wooden chair, brooded over by the 
apothecary and one or two sympathetic 
women, and the flush on her pretty 
face was proof positive that she did 
not enjoy her position as leading lady. 

At Doctor Kidder’s approach the 
others stepped back, and he felt all eyes 
critically surveying him as he, in his 
turn, took the centre of the stage; but 
he forgot them all in his concern for 
this, his first patient. 

“May I help you?” he asked, bending 
over the little figure in the chair. 

Little Miss Lucy lifted her great 
blue, child-like eyes, and the doctor sud- 
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denly felt that he was looking down 
into two clear mirrors that reflected 
only the purity of the heavens. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the girl. “If 
you are a doctor perhaps you can tell 
me what is the matter; I slipped as I 
stepped off the car—the step was so 
high for me—and I did something to 
my ankle, and fell.” 

The bystanders listened in breathless 
attention, and again Doctor Kidder saw 
the color rise in those soft cheeks. 

“T will take you to my office,” he 
said promptly. “Then we can see.” 

Miss Lucy looked relieved. “But I 
don’t believe I can walk,” she’ hesi- 
tated. 

“Of course not; my horse is here. 
Please stand aside,” to the interested 
populace. And stooping he lifted the 
little lady in his arms; in a moment 
had deposited her on the seat of the 
buggy, and, taking the reins from the 
gaping boy, drove rapidly away. 

“A smart fellow that,” observed the 
apothecary sagely; and the bystanders 
agreed. 

‘He’s up on all the latest methdds, 
I'll wager,” added the grocer, who had 
stepped in to see what was going on. 

“Yes, indeed,” and “you bet,” echoed 
an admiring chorus. 

Meanwhile little Miss Lucy was mur- 
muring gratefully: “Oh, thank you. It 
was dreadful to be stared at so.” And 
the doctor was saying: “Of course, but 
then one can hardly blame _ them. 
Things so seldom happen here, and be- 
sides ” But they had reached Mrs. 
Madison’s gate, and he did not finish 
his sentence. 

Miss Lucy was soon deposited in an 
easy-chair, and the doctor was manipu- 
lating the poor little foot and making 
her suffer abominably. 

“It’s a shame,” he said, “but we must 
find out just what is wrong.” 

At the close of the examination Mrs. 
Madison, who had hovered about in the 
background, was dispatched for hot 
water while the doctor got out band- 
ages. 

“Ts it very bad?” asked Miss Lucy 
anxiously. 

“There are no broken bones,” was the 
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reply, “and I do not believe it is a 
genuine sprain, but you have twisted 
the ligaments in some way. Hot fo- 
mentations and bandages will probably 
help, but you must not use the, foot 
for twenty-four hours at least.” 

“Twenty-four hours! Oh, what am 
I to do?” exclaimed poor Miss Lucy. 

“Are you far from home?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Yes, at least I’m not at home. I’m 
a nurse at a sanitarium, and I was hav- 
ing my day off.” 

“Ah, then you have been with friends 
for the day. Are they near at hand?” 

But Miss Lucy shook her head. 
“No,” she said, “I haven’t any friends, 
about here; I’ve been spending my day 
seeing Concord and Lexington, and I 
was on my way back to the sanitarium. 
The other girls spend the night away 
when they have their free day. I could, 
too, of course, but”—she hesitated—“I 
hadn’t any place to go. Are you sure 
I couldn’t get back? It would take me 
about two hours in the trolley.” 

The doctor shook his head slowly. 
“Any changes?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, that settles it,” was the 
prompt decision. “If you do not take 
care that foot may cause much trouble.” 

The hot water had arrived, and the 
doctor was too busy to notice the slow 
tears that had gathered in the wide blue 
eyes, but he looked up from the band- 
aging as Miss Lucy was furtively wip- 
ing them away. 

“Have I hurt you so?” he asked con- 
tritely, but she shook her head. 

“It is very silly,” she explained. “I’m 
ashamed to cry over it, but I don’t know 
just what I’m going to do.” 

“Do? You will stay here, of course. 
Mrs. Madison will take care of you; 
won’t you, Mrs. Madison? You see, 
Miss sf 

“Brown—Lucy Brown.” 

“Miss Lucy Brown can’t possibly go 
away to-night with the aid of this in- 
jured member, and she has no friends 
near at hand.” 

Mrs. Madison gasped, but a glance 
at the round baby face and pathetic 
eyes warmed the mother heart in her. 














Where should she go? Miss Lucy debated this question as 
she braided her hair. 


> 


“Of course she can stay,” she agreed 
cordially. “The front room’s all ready, 
if you can help her up; but perhaps, 
miss, you’d rather stay down here till 
after tea?” 

“Of course.” It was the doctor who 
replied. “Now, Miss Lucy Brown, let 
me just take you up gently—so—and 
deposit you on the couch over there, 
and I'll start up a cozy blaze on the 
hearth.” 

Lucy Brown sank back among the 
cushions with a little sigh that started 
to be sad and changed its mind. The 
painful part of her exploit began to 
lose itself in a warm sense of present 
comfort and pleasure. The thrill of ad- 
venture stirred her agreeably, and her 
heart began to beat faster. Little Miss 
Lucy had been faithfully and lovingly 
caring for others a long time now, and 
it was somehow strangely pleasant to 
be resting in this cozy room, assiduous- 
ly tended by kindly Mrs. Madison and 
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this handsome young physician 
who looked as though he might 
have a reputation in athletics 
and yet touched one with such 
gentle hands. She watched him 
lay the fire, and as the flames 
sprang up at last they lighted 
his earnest dark face and 
friendly eyes. 

He drew up a chair to the 
blaze and glanced across the 
hearth brightly. 

“Now this is what I call 
cozy,” he said. “I am grateful 
to you for dropping in, Miss 
Brown. Mrs. Madison doesn’t 
wholly approve of my passion 
for wood fires—she never went 
camping down in Maine, I 
fancy—but she can’t object to- 
night, for we have company !” 

“She is very, very kind to let 
me stay,” exclaimed Miss Lucy, 
“and so are you, but’”—a new 
fear assailing her—“really I 
don’t need anything more 
now, and wouldn’t you rather 
I went to my room? I don’t 
want to interfere with your 
work, and some one might 
come.” 

“Who? The reporter of our local 
paper to inquire after the lady who fell 
from the car? We won’t let him in,” 
he added hastily as the lady looked 
alarmed. 

“T didn’t mean that,” she said, laugh- 
ing a litle. “But this is your office, 
and some other patient s 

Doctor Kidder gazed at her reproach- 
fully. 

“Don’t bring me back to the living 
present so rudely,” he protested. “I 
have been waiting for you to come these 
three months, and now you have ac- 
tually arrived, do you fancy I am will- 
ing to forego my little celebration?” 

Miss Lucy stared in amazement, and 
the doctor gazed into her wide blue 
eyes until his own began to dance. “I 
see that you doubt my sanity,” he ob- 
served, “but you can’t know what it 
means to me; to have thirsted in the 
desert, to.have hungered among plenty, 
to have hoarded one’s precious talents 
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with no opportunity to take them out 
and polish them—in short ” He 
arose and bowed low before her. “Let 
me explain your peculiar position as 
benefactress to one pining away of in- 
action; Miss Brown, you have the 
honor of being my first patient!” 

Little Miss Lucy, who had been star- 
ing in wonderment, suddenly sank back 
among the cushions and laughed; all 
the suppressed fountains of mirth bub- 
bled up in her, and she laughed as she 
had not allowed herself to laugh since 
her school days ended. Pretty dimples 
came and went in her cheeks and fun 
danced in her eyes; the other nurses 
would not have known her; and the 
young physician standing on the hearth- 
rug laughed with her, but not so heart- 
ily that he was oblivious to the dimples. 

“Well, I’m glad for once in my life 
to be a really important personage,” she 
was surprised to find herself saying. “I 
can even be glad to have sacrificed my 
ankle since it has given you so much 
pleasure.” 

Just then entered Mrs. Madison with 
an ample tray and her daintiest china 
and preserves, to tempt the invalid’s ap- 
petite. She looked a little surprised at 
the signs of mirth, and then she smiled 
blandly. 

“Doctor’s been cheering you up, 
hasn’t he?” she said. “He’s always a 
good hand at that. I often think what 
a blessing his cheerful disposition must 
be to his patients. Only the other day 
when he was off on some country call 
he e 








But the doctor interrupted her. 

“There’s no need for wicked dissimu- 
lation here,” he said. “I have just 
fessed up to Miss Brown that she is my 
first patient; hence these tears. Mrs. 
Madison,” he explained, “has imperiled 
her chances of a harp and halo by the 
kindly fabrications concerning my 
growing practice with which she enter- 
tains her callers.” 

“Now, Doctor Kidder,” remonstrated 
the good woman, “what stories to be 
telling the young lady! But your sup- 
per’s getting cold, Miss Brown, and 
so be ours.” 

As Miss Lucy drank her tea before 
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the fire and heard the murmur of voices 
in the dining room across the hall, a 
little smile flickered about her lips. 

“And it’s my day away,” she mur- 
mured half aloud. “Oh, what would the 
girls say if they could look in on me 
now !” 

And what would “the girls” have said 
could they have looked in a little later? 
Mrs. Madison was “doing” the dishes 
and heating more water at the doctor’s 
commands, and that jubilant physician 


- had returned to stir up the fire and 


look out for his patient. 

“I’m having a beautiful time,” he de- 
clared. “To think-of three months 
with never a symptom to consider or 


-a bit of surgery to nurse.” 


“Dear me, I never thought that I 
should be a ‘case,’” murmured Miss 
Lucy. “Isn’t anybody ever sick about 
here, and don’t they have accidents ?” 

“Apparently not. Hence the excite- 
ment when you tumbled off the car, so 
opportunely. To be sure, several of 
Mrs. Madison’s acquaintances have ex- 
pressed a willingness to try me next 
time they are in need of medical advice ; 
but they seem to be a hardy race. Once, 
indeed, I did think you had appeared— 
I am addressing you in the character 
of first patient, understand—but he 
turned into a book agent, alas!” 

Miss Lucy smiled as her eyes trav- 
eled to some well-filled shelves near at 
hand. “Did you buy the book? Or 
are those all medical volumes?” she 
asked. 

He laughed and turned to the shelves. 
“Want to see some of my favorites?” 
he asked, and soon the invalid was sur- 
rounded by volumes and eagerly turn- 
ing pages while her medical adviser 
read marked bits here and there, en- 
joying her ready response. 

“T wish Mrs. Madison shared your 
passion for literature,” he remarked at 
the end of a pleasant hour. “Do you 
remember what Thoreau said, that to 
enjoy reading there must. be two, one 
to read and the other to listen?” 

“And both to enjoy,” added the girl, 
with sudden illumination. That must 
be the secret of any pleasure, she sud- 
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denly realized. ‘“Haven’t you any one 
to read with?” she asked. 

“No, have you?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she faltered. “But 
I hadn’t thought of it before. It is 
more fun.” 

“Yes, it’s more fun,” agreed the man. 
“Most anything is more fun with two 
—the right two.” 

“But I haven’t much time to read, 
or many books of my own.” 

“Do you like your work?” ne asked. 

“Of course, only g 

“Only what ?” 

“T can’t explain, unless its loneliness, 
sometimes—a loneliness or something 
the work alone does not give; perhaps 
it’s wishing for my own people.” 

“And they are far away?” 

“Too far,” she agreed. 

“Sometimes they are nearer than we 
know,” said the young man gravely. 
“One’s own people are not always the 
nearest of kin.” 

“Now, then, here’s the hot water, and 
I think, doctor, that the young lady 
ought to be settling down for the 
night.” Mrs. Madison bustled in, pre- 
pared to play assistant nurse, and the 
agreeable companion of an evening was 
suddenly transformed to the impersonal 
physician much interested in his case. 
Miss Lucy’s ankle was bathed and band- 
aged once more and she was carried 
up to Mrs. Madison’s front room and 
assisted by that lady into a durable cot- 
ton nightgown several sizes too large 
for her. 

But little Miss Lucy did not care. As 
her kind hostess departed with the can- 
dle, the unexpected occupant of the 
front room had sunk back among its 
pillows with a happy sigh. 

“And to think that I dreaded my day 
away,” laughed little Miss Lucy softly 
as she fell asleep. 





III. 


“Gone!” Doctor Kidder stood aghast 
in the presence of his landlady. “You 
don’t mean to say you let her go, Mrs. 
Madison ?” 

“T don’t know how I could of helped 
it,” returned that good lady, somewhat 


aggrieved at the frown which gathered 
in the doctor’s eyes. “You'd just drove 
off when she came down all dressed. 
She says how she found her ankle 
seemed to be all right this morning and 
she must go back to her work; she was 


sorry not to say good-by to you, but ~ 


she would be late if she waited, and I 
mistrust she suspicioned you wouldn't 
let her go. She left a note on your 
desk.” 

Doctor Kidder set down his bag and 
hat, and strode over to the desk. Mrs. 
Madison lingered as he broke the seal 
of the little note, but if she had ex- 
pected to see the contents she was dis- 
appointed, although she did observe that 
a gold piece fell from the folded pages. 

“I told her I wouldn’t take pay,” 
went on Mrs. Madison, “but she seemed 
to feel she’d made a sight o’ trouble. 
I told her mebbe ’twas a good thing, 
that you’d had a call right after break- 
fast, and the boy who brought it-told 
me that the man at the drug store 
had recommended you ’cause he liked 
your ways yesterday.” 

“This must go back,” interrupted the 
doctor. “Where does Miss Brown 
live ?” 

“Well, now, where was it?” rumi- 
nated Mrs. Madison thoughtfully. “Let 
me see—it was Doctor Somebody’s san- 
itarium—Doctor Strong’s, I think—no, 
Doctor Stone—it’s funny I can’t just 
recollect the name; but it began with 
an S or maybe ‘twas a W, but it was 
some doctor’s sanitarium.” 

“But where?” persisted the young 
man a bit impatiently. 

“Well, I don’t rightly remember that 
either,” confessed Mrs. Madison. “I’m 
not sure she mentioned the town, but 
she said *twould take her two hours to 
get there. I remember now, I was go- 
ing to ask, but Mis’ Jennings came in 
with a mess of corn just then, and 
when I’d seen to that I was all took 
up with urging her to stop till you 
come back. Is the new case likely to 
be a good one?” she asked, with an 
abrupt change of subject. Lucy Brown 
was an incident of the past. The new 
“case” might be nearer at hand and 
of more vital import. 
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“T hope so,” replied the doctor short- 
ly, and Mrs. Madison felt vaguely that 
he desired solitude. 

The door closed, the young man 
again took up the note, and read: 


Dear Doctor Kipper: I feel ashamed to 
go away without thanking you for your 
great kindness to the stranger within your 
gates; but I really must or I shall be late, 
for I go on duty again at twelve. My ankle 
is much better this morning, so you must 
have done just the right thing, and I will 
save it all I can. I am sure your serwices 
have been worth far more than five dollars, 
but this gold piece is all I have with me ex- 
cept my car fares. Won’t you please take 
it with the gratitude of 

Your First PAattent. 


Robert Kidder twice read over this 
important missive, and turned the gold 


. piece thoughtfully in his hand. 


“And I can’t even thank her,’ he 
murmured, with a rueful glance at the 
fireplace where last night’s ashes still 
lay like gray memories of a pleasant 
evening. “The little witch! I believe 
she did not mean to let us know her 
whereabouts. She was afraid I would 
return this. It was some present to 
her, I suppose, poor child! She knew 
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“T see that you doubt my sanity,” he observed. 


I wouldn’t touch her little treasure, and 
the debt was already cancéled—if there 
ever was one.” i 

He glanced again at the ashes and 
then at the books on the table, lying 
where she had laid them when she said 
good night. <A smile flashed in his 
eyes. 

“Very well, Miss Lucy Brown,” he 
murmured to the sofa opposite, “I’m 
much obliged to you, and I'll keep this 
little gold piece for a lucky penny, but 
only until I find you, my little lady.” 


Meanwhile little Miss Lucy was tak- 
ing off her hat and preparing to don 
her uniform. 

“Did you have a pleasant day?” 
asked Miss Mason, who was perched 
on the foot of a cot near by. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Miss Lucy. 
“T’ve always wanted to visit Concord 
and Lexington.” 

The other nurse scrutinized her 
flushed face narrowly. 

“We didn’t know you were going to 
stop overnight,” she said. 

The color deepened in Miss Lucy's 
pretty cheeks-and she smiled into the 
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wide blue eyes which met hers in the 
mirror. 

“I didn’t expect to, but I found 
friends,” said little Miss Lucy de- 
murely. 

IV. 

Several months had passed since Miss 
Lucy Brown had accommodatingly fall- 
en from a trolley car in a quiet New 
England village and thereby suddenly 
opened the eyes of its inhabitants to 
the fact that a brilliant medical prac- 
titioner was modestly hiding his talents 
in their midst. Perhaps it was because 
of the lucky piece which the doctor al- 
ways carried in his pocket; but, what- 
ever the cause, his time of waiting 
was over. Not that he had as yet ac- 
quired a really rushing practice, but 
most of the families who had need of 
a physician were prompted to “try 
him,” and the climax to these days of 
promise was reached when Mrs. Mad- 
ison met him at the door one Decem- 
ber afternoon and with ill-suppressed 
excitement imparted the information 
that he had*been sent for by old Lady 
Rogers on the hill. 

Now old Lady Rogers was as near 
to being the Great Lady of the com- 
munity’ as one ever finds in an Amer- 
ican hamlet. She looked after every 
villager to the extent of giving him 
unlimited advice, and being quite in- 
dignant if he refused to take it, and 
she was reported to have great wealth 
to support her in the splendor of her 
large gloomy house on the hillside. 
Doctor Kidder had been attending 
Madam Rogers for a fortnight when 
he arrived at her door one frosty after- 
noon to find his patient decidedly rest- 
less. 

The old lady greeted him querulous- 
ly. “Late, aren’t you?” she demanded. 


“Am I?” asked the doctor, drawing. 


off his gloves. “I hope you are better 
to-day, Madam Rogers.” 

“Not a mite,” returned the old lady 
sententiously. “I tell you what I’m 
going to do, young man; I’m going to 
a sanitarium.” 

She leaned back in her chair to note 
the effect of these words, her sharp 
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eyes, peering out from the wrinkled 
face, her wig and cap a bit awry. 

“What you blushing for?” she asked 
sharply, for the doctor had changed 
color. “’Tain’t because I’m dissatis- 
fied with you. As I told you yester- 
day, I don’t know as you're doing me 
any good, but I like to talk with you. 
I’m going to a sanitarium because I 
want to see what they’re like. I never 
was one to refuse to buy new things, 
or I shouldn’t have called you.” 

The doctor smiled pleasantly. “I 
think it’s a great idea,” he said. “And 
I'll do my best to help you find the 
right place.” 

He was as good as his word. Every 
day or two he climbed the hill to 
Madam Rogers’ mansion, bearing bud- 
gets of prospectuses and pamphlets, 
and patiently he looked over these with 
the exacting old lady. His zeal went 
even further; he offered personally to 
visit any of these institutions she might 
designate, preferably those within two 
hours’ journey, and upon these visits 
of inspection he was careful to inquire 
as to the nursing service, and keep 
his dark eyes ever on the alert, for it 
may as well be confessed at once that 
Doctor Kidder had not in the stress 
of present business forgotten the wide 
blue eyes and round child-like face of 
his first patient. So far, however, these 
visits had not proved satisfying. The 
doctor was beginning to despair, for 
his lady patient’s sake, of course, when 
one winter morning he found her ready 
to greet, him with an air of victory 
quivering in her cap ribbons. 

“There’s no need for you to chase 
round the country any more,” she said. 
“I’ve decided to go here.” And she 
handed him a neat little pamphlet, 
which he had mailed her the night be- 
fore. 

“Don’t you want me to inquire?” he 
began, but she stopped him short. 

“Young man, I told you it was set- 
tled. I like the pictures and [ like the 
reading matter. Jane is packing my 
trunk now, and I’ve ordered the auto- 
mobile for two o’clock. Be sure you’re 
here on time. Of course you must go 
out with me.” 
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“You telephoned, of course, to see if 
they had a room?” 

Madam Rogers stared. 

“Have a room? Well, they'll have to 
have one,” she decreed. “I tell you we 
start at two.” 

The doctor bowed in acquiescence, 
but he took the precaution himself to 
make the necessary arrangements, 
though he did not think it wise to men- 
tion this to the great lady. 

At two precisely, Madam Rogers was 
assisted into the automobile, and, Doc- 
tor Kidder by her side, was soon whirl- 
ing over the frozen roads toward the 
Mecca of her decision. It was not a 
long journey, and the old lady was 
keenly alive to the interests along the 
way. When they turned into West- 
wood Avenue she sat up straight and 
looked about. : 

“That’s the house,” she said, and, 
sure enough, there was the house of the 
photograph, and standing at the door 
ready to assist the invalid, as the auto- 
mobile drew up at the steps, was a trim 
little nurse in blue and white, a little 
nurse with a round child-like face and 
wide blue eyes. 


V. 

Madam Rogers stayed at the sani- 
tarium all winter, and once a month 
she sent for Robert Kidder to come 
and see her. On these occasions little 
Miss Lucy served tea for them. 

“She’s the nicest little thing,” re- 
marked Madam Rogers emphatically on 
one of these occasions. “I’m going to 
take her home with me.” 

“Indeed, and does Miss Brown con- 
sent ?” 

“Miss Brown? Oh—I didn’t know 
who you meant. We always call her 
little Miss Lucy here.” 

Doctor Kidder felt distinctly an- 
noyed, though he couldn’t have said 
just why. 

“Does she like that?” he asked. 

Madam Rogers stared. “I’m sure I 
don’t know,” she said. “It’s a pretty 
enough name, isn’t it?” 

“Well, yes,” agreed the doctor, as 
Miss Lucy entered with the tea things. 

She served them swiftly and then 
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crossed the room to put wood on the 
fire. The doctor set down his tea- 
cup and joined her. 
“You had better let me do that,” he 
said. “You know building fires is my 
passion—or one of them. Have you 
forgotten the blaze I made to celebrate 
the coming of my first patient?” 
Madam Rogers did not catch this last 
question, but Miss Lucy did. 
“Hush!” she whispered, frightened. 
“Why ie 
“She doesn’t know.” 
“Then I'll tell her.” 
“No, no—please 
“Very well, I won't to-day.” He 
laid a new stick on the blaze. “Don’t 
you ever have days off any more?” 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“But you do not come our way?” 
An answering laugh flashed in her 
eyes for a moment. “I can’t afford to 
tumble off trolleys every time,” she said 
softly. 
It was an unfortunate remark, and 
Miss Lucy blushed at it. The doctor 
smiled, 
“It needn’t have been so expensive,” 
he said. “You and I are in the same 
profession. Didn’t you know that phy- 
sicians can’t allow nurses to give them 
gold pieces ?” 
“Hush! She will hear you.” 
“Doesn’t she ever doze off in her 
chair?” he asked, but the old lady 
showed herself awake by sending the 
nurse after her knitting work, and Doc- 
tor Kidder was obliged to return to his 
teacup. 
And he got no nearer returning the 
gold piece. On the occasions of his 
visits Madam Rogers’ nurse never ap- 
peared unless she was rung for, and 
always withdrew discreetly as soon as 
her services were not required. If he ’ 
met her by chance in the hall or 
snatched a word at the door, a friendly 
smile in the blue eyes told him the 
meeting was not unwelcome; but there 
was little chance for more than a word 
of greeting or farewell. 
But a kinder day dawned. 
Madam Rogers returned to her home 
in the spring, and she carried Lucy 
Brown with her. Miss Lucy had no 
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voice in the matter; neither had the 
physician in charge of the sanitarium. 
Madam Rogers wanted her, and she 
went. 

The other nurses bade her tearful 
farewells. “You’re a dear, little Miss 
Lucy,” exclaimed t'1e head nurse, “and 
we'll miss you a:vfully.” 

A group of them stood together 
watching the departure. 

“Who do you suppose it is that sends 
them?” asked one of the girls of no 
one in particular. “She’s such a quiet 
little mouse, she’d never tell; but there 
have been violets every week and some- 
times books. Do you suppose re 

But no one answered the unfinished 
question as the big automobile puffed 
away, bearing Madam Rogers and her 
little nurse and Madam Rogers’ young 
physician. 





VI. 


“Young man, you ought to marry 
and settle down. All physicians should 
marry young.” 

Madam Rogers looked keenly into the 
face of her medical adviser. He 
changed color, of course, being human, 
but he bowed his head meekly. 

“T should be most happy to take your 
advice,” he said. “ ‘Barkis is willin’,’ 
but what about the lady?” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the old woman, 
with a vigorous nod of her cap ribbons. 
“A handsome young fellow like you 
doesn’t need to waste his time in anx- 
iety as to the sentiments of the lady.” 

The doctor wheeled about to the open 
window; the lovely fragrance of a 
spring morning drifted in from the gar- 
den below, and delicately shaded roads 
stretched away into Arcady. The call 
of spring was in the air, and the man’s 
blood responded. 

“You shouldn’t put such dangerous 
suggestions into the minds of young 
things on such a morning,” he declared ; 
and then, moved by a sudden daring 
impulse, he met Madam Rogers’ keen 
glance. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “is Miss 
Brown too busy to go with me for a 
drive across the hills?” 

Madam Rogers gasped. Then slow- 
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ly recognition and approval dawned on 
her countenance, and all the time her 
sharp eyes held his in merciless scru- 
tiny, but he bore the test bravely. 

“You have my blessing,’ she an- 
nounced benignantly at length. “It is 
tod suitable. I’m glad I thought 
of it 

Robert Kidder bowed himself out of 
the presence, and sought Lucy Brown 
in the garden. 

“You're to have a day off,” he told 
her, “and you’re to spend it with me.” 

It was Miss Lucy’s turn to gasp, but 
she followed him to the buggy, her 
hands full of the tender flowers she had 
been gathering. 

“Are you sure I ought to go?” 
asked. 

“N ever was surer of anything in my 
life,” he answered, as they sped down 
the avenue into the spring sunshine. 
“And she, our beneficent patroness, 
commands it.” 

“She is very kind.” 

“So I think.” 

Miss Lucy was sorting the flowers in 


she 


her lap. “Here are a few violets,” she 
said. ‘“Won’t you take them in re- 
turn 





“In return for what?” he asked as he 
put the fragrant blossoms in his button- 
hole. 

Her eyes fell. 
violets,” she said. 

“Oh, those? They were paid for long 
ago.” A mischievous smile twinkled in 
his eyes. “I’ve been returning your 
gold piece on the installment plan.” 

“Oh, was that all?” The words es- 
caped Miss Lucy’s lips before she 
thought, and they had a disquieting ef- 
fect upon the doctor. 

“All—good Lord!” he exclaimed, 
grown suddenly serious. “For five 
months I’ve seen you alone on an 
average of one minute a month—five 
minutes in all! I did not know such 
discreet nurses existed. I had to ex- 
press myself in some way or—or ex- 
plode, and books and violets seemed the 
only available means. Why were you 
so discreet, Miss Lucy Brown?” 

He stooped for a better look into the 
blue eyes, but they were drooping. 


“In return for other 
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“I did not want to presume on a 
chance acquaintance. I was Madam 
Rogers’ nurse, that was all,” said Miss 
Lucy demurely. 

“And now?” 

“And now, you have been so good 
as to take me to drive. I’m having a 
day off, and please we won’t talk shop.”’ 

“No, we won't talk shop, if shop 
means old Lady Rogers. At last, at 
last, the time has come to talk of many 
things! What shall we talk about, Miss 
Lucy ?” 

“Oh, of the spring morning,” cried 
the girl quickly. “And of the birds 
and sunshine and all the lovely things 
I haven’t had a chance to enjoy for so 
long. Will you take me where I can 
see marsh marigolds in bloom, and 
gather bluets and small white violets, 
and pretend I’m a little girl again?” 

“T will take you wherever you like,” 
agreed the doctor warmly, “if only the 
fancy does not seize you to want to go 
back again.” 

“And after we have found the mari- 
golds,” went on Miss Lucy, “perhaps 


“Hush!” she whispered, frightened. 


we'll talk of the last delightful book 
you sent—at least, I suppose you sent 
it. That gold piece must have lasted a 
long time!” she added slyly. 

The discreet little nurse had disap- 
peared, and again he saw the bright 
face of his first patient—the girl away 
on a holiday. 

“Miss Lucy Brown”—the doctor 
passed a caressing hand over the garden 
violets in his buttonhole—“I think a 
day off agrees with you.” 

“Then you don’t approve of me as a 
nurse?” 

“T think you are an adorable little 


‘nurse, but too distant in that capacity. 


I prefer you in the rdle of companion.” 

“We weren’t to talk shop.” 

“Is that shop? Well, before we talk 
anything, we are going to play the game 
of twenty questions.” 

“Hurry, then,” said Miss Lucy, “for 
I want to get the marigolds.” 

But the doctor drew the little mare 
down to a walk. They were passing 
through a bit of woodland, and it was 
too pretty to hurry. 
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“My first question relates to another 
day off of yours, the first one I hap- 
pened to know of. Why did you run 
away on that weak ankle without await- 
ing your physician’s permission?” 

“Because duty called, and my physi- 
cian was not there, and—and I didn’t 
want to wait and be tempted to play 
invalid longer.” 

._ “Then you admit there was a chance 
for temptation?” 

“Days off come only once a month, 
and I enjoyed mine.” 

“In spite of being a ‘case’ ?’ 

“Because of being a case, perhaps.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Besides he 

“Besides what ?” 

Miss Lucy flushed and dimpled. “I’m 
afraid it isn’t polite, but nurses are often 
critical. I was just going to say that 
I think he—that physician—was mis- 
taken as to- the seriousness of my_in- 
jury. At least, it got well so surpris- 
ingly fast.” 

“Then you don’t give the poor fellow 
credit for skillful treatment?’ There 
was a shade of reproach in his tone. 

She lifted the blue eyes quickly. 

“Oh, you know I’m not so ungrate- 
ful,” she cried. 

“Then what did you mean?’ 

The eyes fell again. 

“I’m afraid I can’t just say,” 
tered the girl, with burning cheeks. 

He loved her confusion and was mer- 
ciless. 

“Why did you run away and never 
leave a trace of your destination? A 
man must naturally infer that you didn’t 
want to see him again.” 

“Oh, Doctor Kidder! How should I 
know you wanted to see me again?” 

“Did you really doubt it?” 

No answer. 

“Miss Lucy Brown, you are not giv- 
ing truthful answers. It’s a rule of the 
game to answer honestly.” 

“That wasn’t my reason, at all,” de- 
clared Miss Lucy. 

“What was it then? No, J will tell 
you. You were afraid I would return 
that gold piece. You knew it was not 
professional courtesy on my part to keep 


’ 





’ 


fal- 
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it; and you would not be beholden to 
me, a stranger. Why wouldn’t you let 
me take care of you as I wanted to?” 

He spoke so gravely that the girl 
beside him was distressed. 

“You earned it,” she pleaded. “You 
were very kind; it was so little, but it 
was all I had. You told-me you had 
been waiting so long for a patient, and 
I thought—perhaps—you needed it.” 
The last words fell in a strained whis- 
per, and the cheeks were burning. 

“You darling!” That was what the 
doctor wanted to say, but he refrained, 
remembering that he had no right to 
use such expressions until he had asked 
still another question, and he meant to 
delay that just a little. Instead he 
dropped his hand over hers for a brief 
moment—which was perhaps quite as 
reprehensible. 

“Forgive my teasing,” he pleaded. “I 
wanted to hear you own up. I was 
sure of your sweet intention. I wasn’t 
quite so hard up as that, however, and 
I meant to return the gold piece when 
I found you as I knew I should. But 
do you know, I’ve changed my mind.” 

He took the gold piece from his 
pocket and showed it to her. “I carry 
it always,” he said. “It has brought 
me no end of good fortune and I hope 
it may bring me far more. It is a 
lucky piece, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, there are the marigolds!” cried 
Miss Lucy. They were emerging from 
the woods; a bit of marsh lay ahead, 
and the gold piece was suddenly for- 
gotten. “Do you think we can reach a 
few without getting wet?” she asked 
eagerly. - 

They did, and then went on in search 
of violets, and a little farther still in 
search of something else, and by noon 
they were glad to hail a passing bakery 
cart and satisfy their hunger on cur- 
rant buns and sugar-powdered dough- 
nuts, while a convenient well with a 
picturesque sweep and a mossy bucket 
served to quench their thirst. 

“Oh, I always did love picnics!” 
laughed Miss Lucy. 

She had made a wreath of young 
maple leaves which the doctor had set 
among the dark waves of her hair, and 














her lap was full of flowers. They went 
on and on through the joyous spring- 
time world, and the sorrel mare puzzled 
much over this new leisurely method of 
progress, its innumerable halts and un- 
reasonable loiterings ; but the little mare 
was quick at learning new lessons. 

The sun was going down when she 
found herself headed toward home 
again, and still her master was in no 
hurry. 

“Have you had a nice day off?” he 
was asking, and Miss Lucy whispered: 
“Beautiful!” 

She was tired, perhaps, for her cheek 
had dropped against the doctor’s coat 
sleeve. 

Suddenly she sat up. “It’s perfectly 
shocking,” she declared. “We’ve been 
gone all day, and probably lots of. peo- 
ple have wanted you.” 

“T hope so,” he said. “They kept me 
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waiting a long time; now it’s my turn. 
Besides, my First Patient needed me, 
didn’t she?” 

“What will Madam Rogers say?” 

Doctor Kidder laughed softly. 

“Dear child, Madam Rogers consid- 
ers it all her doings. She ordered me 
to marry at once; that is why I am con- 
sidering it, of course! You will find 
that she has already arranged for the 
wedding and decided upon what she is 
going to give us.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

He stooped to kiss the sigh from her 
lips. 

“Don’t you mind, darling. Whoa, 
Pony, that wasn’t for you! I'll explain 
that her little Miss Lucy has decided 
to take a new position. But we'll be 
good to the old lady. The first time I 
give you a ‘day off’ you can go and 
spend it with Aer—if you want to!” 





‘ 








The Turn of the Road 


HEN we were children, you and I, 
In the buttercup fields at play, 

Beyond my sight up the moss-grown path 

At times you would run away. 
“Come on!” I would hear your laughing voice, 

From the depths of fragrant fern, 
“T am only a little way ahead, 

The other side of the turn!” 


One day, you went away, dear heart, 
To the fields of fadeless flowers ; ° 
Yet I sometimes hear from the sunny heights 
Your voice through the darkened hours ; 
“T’m only a little way ahead.” 
So my heart takes up its load, 
For again, as of old, I'll find you, dear, 
Beyond the turn of the road! 





Atice E. ALLEN. 
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POLITENESS AS AN ASSET 


By Charles Battell Loomis 





HYPOTHETICAL person just asked me, “Does it 
pay to be polite?” 
Does it pay to be polite? 

Why, my hypothetical friend, it would take many hun- 
dred freight-cars to hold the gold that was made in the 
United States last year alone because clerks and salesmen 
were polite. 

Let us leave politeness at home and among friends and 
acquaintances out of the question, and consider it com- 
mercially. 

A friend of mine whom I will call Duncan went into a 
jewelry store. He really had no business in a jewelry 
store because he was temporarily down and out. He had 
just lost his position, his wife was ill, his son broke his 
leg the next day, and it-was no time for him to be going 
to a jewelry store. 

The reason he went there was to find the address of a 
man who had formerly been a clerk in that store. ' 

The proprietor happened to be near the door when 
Duncan went in, and he asked him what he could do for 
him. I dare say that the proprietor may have had a 
notion that Duncan was about to buy something because 
he had not been out of a job long enough to look seedy; 
but if he had any such idea it fled when Duncan asked 
him if he could tell him where he could find this former 
clerk. ‘ 

I have known proprietors of stores who would have said: 
“Really, I can’t be bothered to find out such things as ad- 
dresses of fired clerks. This is a jewelry store.” But this 
particular jeweler was not a man of that calibre. He said: 
“T don’t know myself, but my brother does. He’s at the 
works. Is it important?” 

“Yes, to me, but I don’t want to trouble you.” 

“No trouble at all. I can get my brother in a moment 
on the phone.” 

He got him, asked him for the address, received it, and 
came back to Duncan. 

“My brother says that he is with So & So, Times Build- 
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“Thanks. It’s very kind of you to have taken this 
trouble.” - 

“Not at all. Glad to do it. Good day.” 

Out of that jewelry store went my friend Duncan, and 
the incident was closed. 

Had politeness paid? 

I doubt if the jeweler bothered his head about it, but 
Duncan was struck by the courtesy of the man, and more 
than once his thoughts went back to him and the trouble 
he had taken. 

In course of time Duncan, who had been fortunate 
enough to invent a little household gimcrack that people 
just had to have although they had done without it as far 
ae as recorded history goes, began to receive big roy- 
alties. 

Not long after an intimate friend of his got engaged 
and the need of a wedding-present came up. 

“You must go to a jewelry store and get something 
really nice,” said his wife. 

“T'll feel funny in a jewelry store. Never was in one 
in my life. Yes, come to think of it, I was. By George! 
I know where I'll go to buy that present. We'll both of 
us go to that little store on Union Square where I was 
so nicely treated when I went to look up Jim.” 

Down to the store they went and found the proprietor 
there, and just as friendly as ever. Of course he did not 
remember Duncan, but my friend remembered him. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the jeweler. 

“Why, I want to get a set of silverware to cost some- 
thing like five hundred dollars, and the big stores frighten 
me because there are such ‘swagger’ people in them.” 

“Lucky you came in the morning,” said the jeweler, with 
a smile. “I don’t turn ‘swagger’ people away, but they 
don’t often come until afternoon.” 

My friend and his wife found just what they wanted; 
it was paid for on the spot, and then Duncan, who is per- 
haps a bit “soft,” said: “It may interest you to know 
just to what account to charge your profit on this silver- 
ware.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the jeweler. 

“T mean that if you want to know to what to charge 
the profit on this little transaction, you can charge it to 
politeness.” 

And then he recalled the little incident of the telephone 
to the mind of the jeweler who deprecated his part in the 
affair. 
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That was a large crop of fruit from one seed. 

There were two trains standing in the subway. One was 
headed up, the other downtown. 

Jack Gardner—to name him at once—looked out of the 
window of the uptown train and saw a somewhat pom- 
pous-looking man of the banker type looking at him. 

Jack did not like the man’s looks, and out of freakish- 
ness, just as the car pulled out, he, catching the banker’s 
eye, made a hideous face at him. 

The banker glared, but the cars passed their respective 
ways. 

Here was another seemingly closed incident, but it had a 
comic sequel. 

Jack was interested in a little real-estate scheme, and 
he was desirous of getting a backer. He obtained a letter 
to a capitalist whose headquarters were in the Belmont 
Hotel, and went to see him by appointment. There was 
every reason to suppose that the capitalist would look with 
favor on the project. 

What was Jack’s horror, when the capitalist came into 
the room, to recognize in him the banker at whom he 
had made a face in the subway. 

Jack could only hope he was not recognized, and with 
not a little nervousness he explained his idea and the bank- 
er listened attentively. 

After Jack was through the banker rose to his feet. 

Jack also rose. 

Then the banker projected his head forward and made 
a face fully as hideous as that which Jack had made in 
the subway. 

After which he left the room with a dignity of demeanor 
that was awe-inspiring. 

Here, you will see, no politeness was lost on either side, 
but it is not likely that Jack will make any more faces in 
the subway. 

In cultivating politeness be sure that it is allowed to 
grow from within. Don’t use the external kind. Polite- 
mess as a veneer looks well, but it doesn’t wear well; it is 
the politeness that is an integral part of your make-up that 
‘best stands the wear and tear of life. 

Good-by. I’ve had such a pleasant time—giving advice. 
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BuCKINGHAM PALACE, 
Monpay. 

ERFECT DEAR: Here lies your 
letter before me, in its exquisite 
French. I envy that girl you are 
teaching ; and if you hadn’t brought me 
up to be a young saint with all the vir- 
tues—except two or three trifling ones 
that don’t count—I should want to give 
a good tweak to those long curls which 
you describe, and say: ‘“Take that, you 
minx, for stealing some of my madem- 
oiselle’s love!” But do save at least 
half for me, or I shall wail so loudly 
you’ll hear me across the Atlantic, and 
exclaim: “Peste! What strange sirens 

these new automobiles have!” 

You say you want to hear all about 
my life, and the lives of those who sur- 
round me. Also, you hope I haven’t 
been tumbling into any more scrapes. 
Would I be J, if I hadn’t? 


I don’t know whether you'll call what 
I'm going to tell you, a “scrape”—if 
you’d use sych a word!—but I do be- 
lieve it’s turned at least one of my cop- 
per hairs to silver. Not that it shows 
white, but I seem to feel it. And I 
advise you, here and now, not to read 
this letter late at night, after you’ve 
gone to bed, especially if you sleep in a 
lonely part of the house, for it is. cal- 
culated to give you the creeps. If 
Lady Maud Wentworth was mixed up 
in my first English adventure, she’s 
more mixed up in this, though in a dif- 
ferent way; and before I begin to tell 
“what happened next,” as the children 
say, I’d better describe Maud. 

I did mention, I think, that she’s a 
timid, gentle, retiring girl, yet I don’t 
remember saying how pretty she is. 
I can’t help knowing that people call 
me rather good to look at, now can I? 
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But Maud’s as different as possible from 
me, consequently we excite some atten- 
tion when we're seen together. She’s 
even slimmer than I am;.and instead 
of my five foot seven or eight, she has 
only about five foot three of height— 
which makes me feel vefy protecting. 
She’s as dark as I am fair; but it’s a 
lovely kind of dusky, mysterious dark- 
ness, with big violet eyes gleaming like 
blue stars out of its twilight, which 
loses nothing, I can assure you, from 
contrast with my white and pink. My 
red mop gives her thick cloud of dark 
hair all the more value—and vice versa, 
perhaps. She has no color in her little 
. oval face, except her pretty mouth, 
which is small and full and rosy, like 
a petted child’s, when it’s unwillingly 
preparing to be kissed by a “grown up.” 

There you have Lady Maud, as well 
as I can describe her. And she has a 
soft, appealing manner, which is nev- 
ertheless dignified; but she’s the sim- 
plest creature you ever saw in all her 
ways and tastes; and no one who didn’t 
know would suppose her to be the 
daughter of a marquis who may some 
day be a duke. She has several older 
sisters, though, who are said to have 
a very good opinion of themselves— 
so perhaps that accounts for it. 

I just hinted to you in my last let- 
ter that Maud loved some one, and 
didn’t want him to see those silly old 
letters of hers, which I managed to get 
back from the horrid man. I didn’t 
tell you anything about the “some one” 
himself, and indeed I didn’t know, at 
that time; but since then Maud has 
taken to calling me her “guardian an- 
gel,” and has confided everything to 
me. My dear, it is the greatest ro- 
mance! 

She said no more about the “some 
one,’ when I gave her the letters I’d 
“retrieved”; but a week after that epi- 
sode, when I was beginning to get over 
the shock and feel like myself, I was 
told that a guest was expected at Wind- 
sor, a Roumanian prince, semiroyal, 
end a favorite of the king and queen. 
Maud talked very little about him, but 
when the day came for Prince Milo of 
Krah to arrive, I couldn’t help seeing 
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that she was excited—absent-minded— 
with a dash of rose-color on her cheeks. 

“Can it be because of this Prince 
Milo?” I wondered. 

I didn’t ask her, or anybody else, 
questions You brought me up better 
than that, if I am a “cowboy countess.” 
But the mistress of the queen’s bed- 
chamber, a grande dame, who’s taken 
rather a fancy to me for some reason 
or other, began gossiping about the 
prince who—she said—was “among the 
most interesting, if not tragic, figures 
in Europe.” : 

“Of course you know about Lady 
Maud and Prince Milo, don’t you?” she 
added. I answered that I didn’t; so 
being a great lady and not a mere gos- 
sip, she “shut up’—if so magnificent 
a person could do anything so common- 
place. 

That afternoon he came, in time for 
tea with their majesties. Maud was 
not sent for, as it was my “wait.” Such 
a handsome, yet sad-looking prince! I 
suppose no e¥es can express sadness, 
or indeed, any deep feeling, as Eastern 
eyes can. His are glorious. Just to 
have them gaze at you for a few sec- 
onds makes you feel as if you were lis- 
tening to wild, tragic music played on 
a violin by Kubelik. You know that 
feeling, don’t you? I almost think I 
should have fallen in love with Prmce 
Milo, if I hadn’t heard there was some- 
thing between him and Maud. He is 
about six foot two, slender, and grace- 
ful in every movement; not a boy by 
any means; perhaps thirty-three or 
four. 

Maud and I share a sitting-room ‘be- 
tween us. Her bedroom and mine both 
open into it. As her father is traveling 
round the world, and she has no moth- 
er, she doesn’t go away very often, 
even when it is not her wait. As for 
me, you know I have no home; so we 
are both of us “on hand” at the same 
time generally, which is one of the rea- 
sons why we are such chums. When I 
came back, there she was in our sitting- 
room, reading a book in Italian, which 
I am teaching her. She tried to talk 
about indifferent things at first, but she 
couldn’t stand it long. 
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I almost think I should have fallen in love with Prince Milo, if I hadn’t heard there was something 
. between him and Maud. ; 


“Peggy, I must know how he is look- 
ing!” she exclaimed. 

So then the murder was out, and she 
might as well go on—which she did, 
when I had mentioned that “he looked 
rather like a bronze figure of a sad an- 
gel, in a fashionable frock coat, and a 
particularly nice collar.” 

“The king and queen wouldn’t have 
asked him during one of my waits,” 
she sighed, “because it’s very unwise 
in me to think of him, or in him to 
think of me, and naturally they can't 
encourage it, though they are so kind, 
and so very sorry for us both.” 

“Ts it that he is too royal to be al- 
lowed to marry the daughter of a mar- 
quis?” I asked. 

“Oh no, it isn’t that,” said Maud. 
“Our family has royal blood, some gen- 
eration¢ back, and if things were dif- 
ferent, we might have married. It’s 
all so tragic. Fancy his knowing I am 


here, yet not being able to have one 
word with me alone, though we love 
each other so desperately! 


Yet it’s bet- 


ter, of course. I don’t: know what 
would become of us if we were much 
together. Perhaps I should be tempted 
to run away with him. He has asked 
me to, Peggy; he’s offered to give 
up everything, and take me to the other 
end of the world with him, where no 
one need ever recognize us. But I 
had strength to resist him. I wouldn't 
ruin his life.” 

“If you don’t mind telling me, what 
is the obstacle?” I asked: For she 
had the air of thinking I knew all about 
it. “ 

“You haven’t heard Prince Milo’s 
history?” Maud cried. “I thought 
every one had.” 

Then I reminded her what a short 
time I’d been “countessing,” and she 
told me the story. : 

It seems, Prince Milo was married 
when he was twenty-one to a young 
Servian princess, even “royaler” than 
he, though not so rich. It was a mar- 
riage made by relatives, and they were 
never in love. Princess Nadine was 
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very fascinating, and madly extrava- 
gant. Her great passion was for 
jewels. She had some splendid wed- 
ding presents, and inherited a few fine 
things, but her greatest treasures came 
to her from Prince Milo and his fam- 
ily. They had heirlooms which had 
been famous for centuries, and it was 
said that even the Queen of Roumania 
and the crown princess had nothing so 
beautiful. 

Yet even those possessions didn’t sat- 
isfy Princess Nadine, now Princess 
Milo of Krah. She spent a fortune— 
her husband’s!—in buying new jewels, 
and went on spending more, until there 
was a family council, and she was com- 
pelled to be more careful. That wasn’t 
till after she had got rid of half Prince 
Milo’s money, though. She had a fear- 
ful temper, and used to fly into tan- 
trunis if she were opposed, and was 
so undisciplined and childish that no one 
could respect her, her husband least of 
all, since she showed him the worst side 
of her nature. 

But there was one man who pre- 
tended to think her perfect. This was 
a young Frenchman, the Duc de Dieu- 
garde, a man of fashion, much adored 
by women. He’d always prided himself 
on his flirtations as well as on his suc- 
cessful duels, and he was also a great 
gambler—lost thousands at Monte Car- 
lo nearly every season, and shrugged 
his shoulders. When he got to know 
Princess Milo in Paris one year, how- 
ever, he paid her the biggest compli- 
ment such a man can pay to a woman. 
From the day of their meeting, he gave 
up all his flirtations, seeming to have 
eyes and thoughts only for her. Wher- 
ever she went, he was to be seen, si- 
lently, reverently worshiping. And 
from that type of man, you can im- 
agine the flattery. The princess was 
caught in the web of it, and hardly 
fluttered her wings. 

As for Prince Milo, he wasn’t in 
love with life in Paris, but he wouldn’t 
Jeave his wife, lest she should behave 
more foolishly without, than with him. 
And she had made herself so unpopu- 
lar in Roumania, it had been “ar- 
ranged” by that family council I told 
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you of that she should live in Paris for 
the present. They’d taken a _ house 
there, and the princess was consulting 
some celebrated specialist for “nerves.” 
There were people, by this time, whe 
whispered that she was mad; and it 
turned out that there had been two 
hidden cases of madness among her an- 
cestors, not far back. 

Well, one night in the height of the 
season, there was going to be a grand 
bal masqué. An elderly cousin of the 
Duc de Dieugarde’s was giving it, a 
Marquise de Norville, who was very 
fond of him; and the gossip was, af- 
terward, that she was in the secret of 
what was going to happen; that she 
gave the ball so that her cousin might 
have his chance. 

Anyhow, she was very rich, and he 
was on the verge of ruin. All his 
money was spent, and he was up to his 
eyes in debt. Besides, Paris was get- 
ting “too hot” for the duc, on account 
of his last duel, which had set the best 
people against him, and he had been 
practically cut by two or three im- 
portant personages. It was beginning 
to be a matter for gossip that the Duc 
de Dieugarde couldn’t “hang on” much 
longer, but would have to disappear ; 
also that, if he should want to marry 
a rich wife, it would be difficult to find 
any father who would give him a 
daughter. 

Prince Milo ‘didn’t want his wife to 
go to this ball of the Marquise de Nor- 
ville’s, but Nadine had hysterics at the 
suggestion. of giving it up; and as her 
doctor advised humoring her when pos- 
sible, the prince consented. She de- 
cided to appear as “Night”; and in or- 
der to have a costume which would 
make Europe open its eyes, and outdo 
American millionairesses, she ordered 
most of her wonderful jewels to be 
taken from their settings and sprinkled 
over her dress. It was of some soft, 
transparent black material, and the 
jewels—pearls, diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds—were scattered over 
it like a glittering crust of blazing, 
many-colored stars in a frosty night. 
They were fastened securely on by a 
wonderful arrangement invented es- 
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pecially to please her, by Worth; a net- 
work of silver and gold wire, so deli- 
cate as to be almost invisible, while 
adding to the shimmering effect, yet 
strong enough to hold the amazing col- 
lection securely. Besides all this, she 
wore a stomacher of brilliants, a bertha 
of pearls, a crown of diamonds with a 
kind of veil made of smaller diamonds, 
hanging down over her shoulders, a 
dog-collar of brilliants, and goodness 
knows how many ropes of pearls, to say 
nothing of rings and bracelets, and such 
trifles as those! Altogether, as she 
stood, she was worth about five hun- 
dred thousand pounds—half a million. 

Two policemen in plain clothes were 
to watch her carriage, and see that 
none of her jewels were picked off her 
frock like raspberries, at the ball,.where, 
of course, she was the great sensation 
of the evening. During the after-sup- 
per dance she went into a conserva- 
tory with the Duc de Dieugarde, and 
having bribed the guardian policemen 
—as it was found out afterward—she 
contrived to disappear, no one ever 
quite knew how. 

You would think, wouldn’t you, that 
such a disappearance would make the 
wildest outcry? And so it did, of 
course, in society; but everybody said, 
“I told you so!” because, you see, the 
Duc de Dieugarde disappeared at the 
same time. 

They left Paris that night—at least, 
he was seen at the Gare du Nord with 
a heavily veiled, quietly dressed lady, 
and a lot of luggage. This was learned 
next day; and naturally not much doubt 
was felt as to who was the veiled lady. 
Then, another thing, not so generally 
known—though a good many people did 
manage to know it—was that Nadine 
wrote to her husband a letter in pen- 
cil, posted not an hour after vanishing 
from the ball. She told him that she 
was now with the only man she had 
ever loved, and that she was happy for 
the first time in her life. Not a word 


did she say about the jewels, but» she 
put a postscript, inviting Milo to di- 
vorce her, so that she might marry the 
Duc de Dieugarde. 
Unfortunately 


for her—and for 
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Prince Milo himself—he is a devout 
Catholic, and doesn’t consider that di- 
vorce has the slightest effect. in dis- 
solving a marriage. So you see, there 
he was, and is, bound to a half-mad 
woman who deserted him to run away 
with another man, carrying with her 
half his fortune. 

Most men would have had the couple 
followed by the police, and all the heir- 
looms taken from the princess, if noth- 
ing more. But Prince Milo was too 
proud. Being the last of his line, the 
heirlooms mattered comparatively lit- 
tle. Nadine had married him to get 
them and his fortune. She got both. 
Let her keep them, he thought. 

They went directly to London, the 
duc and the veiled lady, and afterward 
the pair were heard of in other coun- 
tries. Sometimes a magnificent jewel 
came into the market, and it was whis- 
pered about that the Princess Milo 
had sold another diamond or a pearl; 
but if the prince knew, he betrayed no 
interest. So things went on for a while; 
and then; on a visit to England, he met 
Lady Maud Wentworth. 

Now you will understand where the 
tragic part comes in. They fell in love 
at first sight—which Maud says is the 
only true way to fall in love. But the 
prince had no right to love and marry. 
He had all the disadvantages, and none 
of the advantages, of a married man. 
His principles forbade his divorcing 
Nadine to take another wife, even if 
Maud’s father—also a Catholic—would 
let his daughter marry a divorced per- 
son. 

By this time, three years had passed 
since Nadine ran away, and though, as 
I said, at first rumors came occasional- 
ly of the Duc de Dieugarde being seen 
with a woman, no news had been re- 
ceived for a long, long while. It oc- 
curred to Prince Milo that Nadine 
might be dead, in which case he would 
be free; but although he spent several 
thousands of pounds in employing fa- 
mous detectives all over the world, they 
could learn nothing of the Duc de Dieu- 
garde and his companion. 

This story Maud told me, with tears ~ 
brimming in her eyes as she went on 
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to the end. For that was the end. She 
and Milo had loved each other for two 
years, she said, and they would love 
each other for as many more years as 
they both might live; but no happiness 
could ever come of their love. They 
were destined to be parted always. Na- 
dine might be alive, or might be dead. 
They would never know. They had 
given up all hope now. 

Maud had promised her father not 
to correspond with 
Milo; but twice a 
year he came to 
-England for a few 
weeks, and it was 
good to know that 
he was in the same 
country. They 
met, but seldom 
alone; and he 
never made love, 
except with his 
eyes. That he 
could not help! But 
he might as well 
be a monk, and she 
a nun, for all the 
earthly satisfaction 
they could have | 
from their love. 

“I don’t talk of 
it to people,” she 
said, “but every 
one knows Milo’s 
story, and how we 
love each other in 
vain. They call it 








quaintance, what can he be as a lover? 
I did pity Maud because she must give 
him up; and I wotld have done any- 
thing to help her—if.there’d been any- 
thing to do. But, of course, there 
wasn’t. It seemed a case where no- 
body could help. Even after Prince 
Milo went back to far-away Roumania, 
which he did very soon, I thought 
heaps about him. 

Before long, we all—that means the 
court—came up to 
town, and Maud 
to outward seem- 
ing was her own 
quiet, shy, digni- 
fied little self 
again. But I knew! 

Now, would you 
or any one dream 
that my going for 
a shopping expedi- 
tion with her maj- 
esty could  pos- 
sibly have any ef- 
fect on the love- 
affairs of a Rou- 
manian prince? 
But. wait till I tell 
you about that 
shopping expedi- 
tion. And as [ 
said before, I hope 
you aren’t reading 
this letter in your 
bed, in the middle 
of the night. 

We were to visit 


a tragic romance, He was also a great gambler—lost thousands at \Varren’s Stores, a 


and so it is; yet to 
us at times there 
seems more of 
tragedy than romance. It’s so ‘sad, so 
hopeless. And one can be young but 
once!” 

Then she broke down and cried. I 
took her in my arms, and tried to com- 
fort her, saying that things might come 
right some day. But in my heart I 
didn’t see how they could, when the 
best detectives of Europe had been de- 
feated. Prince Milo stopped at Wind- 
sor for two days, and saw Maud only 
once. I had several talks with him; 
and if he’s fascinating as a mere ac- 





Monte Carlo nearly every season, and huge, magnificent 
shrugged his shoulders. block of shops 


where you can buy 
everything necessary or desirable for all 
classes, and all periods of life from 
the cradle to the grave. One spe- 
cialty is a permanent exhibition of ideal 
houses, which they guarantee to copy, 
according to the one you select as a 
model, for fifty pounds or fifty thou- 
sand. The day we paid our visit, a 
new ideal house had been added,: 
furnished and decorated entirely in Ve- 
netian style of the sixteenth century. 
The queen was to see it before the pub- 
lic were admitted, and there was a sub- 
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dued sensation in the place, though the 
royal party wasn’t supposed to be rec- 
ognized. 

Having inspected the Venetian house, 
and ordered two or three beautiful an- 
tiques which took her fancy, the queen 
was ready to leave Warren’s, having 
several other engagements; but Prin- 
cess Max of Gothenberg-Schwanstein— 
visiting at the palace—was so fasci- 
nated with the Stores, which she’d 
never seen before, that she wanted to 
make a tour of inspection. 

At last it was arranged that the 
queen should go on, with a very im- 
portant lady who was of the party, to 
a hospital where she intended to visit 
a sick child. I was told to accompany 
Princess Max, a jolly, middle-aged lady 
of the very nicest German type, and to 
return with her to the palace. 

One of the managers of Warren’s, 
delighted that the princess should wish 
to see the place, showed us about; and 
when we had “done” all the ideal 
houses, the antique and the jewelry 
departments, suggested that her serene 
highness might be interested in the cold 
storage. It was “magnificently in- 
stalled,” he said, and was considered 
quite a wonderful sight. 

“On a hot day like the present,” he 
added, “her serene highness would find 
the temperature as delightful as the 
high Alps”; and besides, at the moment 
there was another attraction, which 
might prove amusing. A sale of stored 
articles, unclaimed for five years, was 
about to take place, and it would sur- 
prise her serene highness to see how 
many boxes and trunks had remained 
in the cold storage for that length of 
time, without payment or claimants. 
Clients of Warren’s were warned, on 
the printed receipts given to them in 
exchange for their goods—he explained 
—that, if their property were not 
claimed at the end of two years, the 
management reserved the right to sell. 
As a matter of fact, however, the cold 
storage department had been opened 
with great éclat over five years ago, yet 
nothing had ever been sold. 

Now, the place was overcrowded, and 
months ago notices had been sent out 
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to all whom it might concern that there 
would be a sale on the twenty-ninth of 
July. A certain number of persons had 
responded, either by making the pay- 
ments long fallen into arrears, or by 
settling up accounts and removing their 
property. Still, something like thirty 
boxes and parcels remained, and as it 
was now the twenty-ninth of July, the 
sale would begin at the hour appointed 
—four o’clock. 

Princess Max was quite excited. She 
questioned the manager, and learned 
that the packages or trunks would be 
sold without being opened. Those who 
desired to buy would bid such sums as 
they cared to offer, and might be re- 
warded by acquiring fine bargains. 
This idea seemed deliciously mysterious 
to her, and so it did to me, though of 
course it wasn’t my place to give an 
opinion unless I were asked. 

I remembered how heavenly I used 
to think it, to drive with you eighteen 
miles to poor little Saundersville, and 
buy “prize packets” of candy at Smith’s, 
in Main Street. I used to tremble with 
excitement in opening them, though in 
my heart I was sure I should never 
fish out anything better than a china 
doll or a necklace of blue glass beads. 
There was always the wild thrill of 
knowing there might be a diamond 
ring or a hundred-dollar bill. 

The princess said that she would love 
to watch the sale, and, if the manager 
could promise to preserve her incog- 
nita, she might even bid, in case she 
saw anything irresistibly attractive. I 
ventured to suggest that she should go 
to the lace department to buy a veil, 
which she did, and I followed her ex- 
ample—for people don’t seem to have 
forgotten those enlarged snap shots of 
me which adorned every paper and 
magazine when I first came to Eng- 
land. 

We had just time to shroud our too- 
well-known features in clouds of dotted 
net before the hour for the sale to be- 
gin. The manager escorted us down- 
stairs at ten minutes to four, and quick- 
ly made a way for us to pass through 
the little crowd already gathered out- 
side the shut doors of the cold storage. 
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There was no time to reflect, and I couldn't give up the trunk. 


On account of this sale, which had been 
advertised in the papers, the depart- 
ment had been closed to the public 
from three o'clock until four, when it 
was to be thrown open. 

Among the people attracted by the 
advertisements, there were very few 
men. Those there were looked Jewish. 
I fancied that they were sellers of sec- 
ond-hand clothing, ready to speculate a 
little, in the hope of a bargain. But 





to the half-dozen men, there were fifty 
women, perhaps, mostly of the lower 
middle class—creatures with no imagi- 
nation, said the princess. According to 
her, we were the only ones captivated 
by the mystery of the sale. 

The heavy steel doors were opened 
by a tall man in uniform, to whom the 
manager had whispered something im- 
pressive. Between them, they floated 
us in, on the crest of the human wave. 











We passed the whole length of the 
huge department, where the air was 
cold as an ice cave—a temperature 
which had never changed once in five 
years, said our guide—and where the 
marble-paved corridors were lined on 
either side by iron grilles. We, and 
everybody, went on to the end, where, 
in a large open space, all marble and 
electric light, the sale was to be held. 

On the floor stood eight or ten trunks 
and stout boxes; while displayed on a 
kind of improvised counter were about 
twenty parcels of different shapes and 
sizes. Each box and package was num- 
bered conspicuously: “Lot 1”; ‘Lot 
2”; and so on. There was a kind of 
auctioneer person, and two other men 
to move or lift the things. 

My heart began to beat, and I was 
so excited I nearly grabbed the princess 
by the arm, but luckily I didn’t. Till 
that minute, I'd not had the vaguest 
intention of doing any bidding on my 
own account; but my eyes lit upon a 
trunk which I felt I must have, or be 
disconsolate ever after. I was dread- 
fully afraid the princess would want it, 
in which case I should have had to 
trample my hopes underfoot. I was 
enchanted when she pointed out a much 
smaller box, without which, she in- 
formed me in a German stage whisper, 
the world would cease to be a place 
worth living in for her. It seemed a 
miracle that she, and every one else 
present, shouldn't be clamoring for my 
love; it was so large, so fascinating, so 
altogether desirable—but perhaps peo- 
ple argued, if such a big trunk really 
contained anything valuable, it would 
have been paid for and claimed long 
ago. 

The princess’ coveted treasure was 
only what you Parisiennes call un grand 
carton, done up in stout brown paper, 
and sealed. It was the number and 
color of the seals which appealed to the 
serene lady, she admitted; but the fact 
that there was no key to my darling 
seemed far more mysterious and ex- 
citing to me. 

Princess Max of Gothenberg-Schwan- 
stein was fortunate. The parcel she 
yearned for was Lot 7—lucky number, 
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said she—and after a few minutes’ bid- 
ding she secured it without much dif- 
ficulty for five pounds ten. Mine was 
Lot 29, which the princess called a very 
unlucky number; and it took so long 
to get to it that she grew tired and 
said she was afraid she would have to 
“tear me away.” Her feet ached, and 
besides, she was dying to know what 
was in her parcel. 

There seemed no help for it; I would 
have to go. But I felt as if I just 
couldn’t bear it. When one is a maid 
of honor, and is on duty “doing the 
polite” in her royal mistress’ absence, 
to a distinguished guest of the queen, 
one has to obey the D. G.’s wants with- 
out a sigh; yet the more impossible it 
appeared to get that trunk, the more 
wild I was to have it. I felt capable of 
anything to obtain it for mine. 

“Come, my dear,” said the princess. 
“T really must go. You shall see my 
parcel opened. We will have it ta- 
ken out to the carriage now.” 

She began to move. I was forced 
to follow. The manager was with us; 
and in desperation I took him into my 
confidence. Hurriedly, in a low voice, 
I explained to him that I’d wanted to 
bid for Lot 29, and asked if he could 
sécure it forme. He said that he could 
instruct a person to bid; but how high 
would I be prepared to go? There 
was no time to reflect, and I couldn’t 
give up the trunk. So I answered ha- 
stily: “It doesn’t matter how high, as 
long as I get it.” 

Then I told him who I was—I might 
have saved myself the trouble, for he 
knew already—asked him to have the 
trunk sent, immediately it had become 
my property, to me at the palace. 
Whatever the price was, I would pay 
on its arrival. 

That settled, I breathed again, and 
followed in Princess Max’s wake to 
the carriage, which was waiting. She 
would have her great parcel in with us, 
and couldn’t wait till we got home, to 
peep in. I didn’t blame her! But af- 
ter all, breaking the seals was the best 
of the fun. The hidden treasure con- 
sisted of an old-fashioned sealskin coat, 
which she said she would give to one of 
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her maids. She was sorry, then, that 
she hadn’t waited for me to bid for my 
pet, so I told her what I’d done, and 
she made me promise that if the trunk 
arrived she should be in the room when 
it was opened. 

I was so afraid that something had 
gone wrong, and it wouldn't come! 
But it did, about six o’clock. Can you 
imagine my feelings, when I found I 
had to pay fifty guineas? You know, 
I’m not rich enough to be extravagant, 
even with what dad left me, and my 
salary as maid of honor, and I was 
ashamed of my fantastic whim. 

Princess Max had invited herself to 
our sitting-room—Maud’s and mine— 
and she burst out laughing when she 
heard of my trouble. In a few days I 
would have money, but just then, I 
could only scrape together twenty-nine 
pounds, a sum to match the number of 
my “lot.” And when we came to think 
of it, the date was the twenty-ninth. 

Princess Max said that she began to 
feel quite superstitious about the trunk. 
She and Maud both offered to lend me 
money, but I hated borrowing, even for 
a few days; so the good-natured prin- 
cess came to the rescue by proposing 
to buy my bangle of old Mexican coins. 
Do you remember it? She had been 
admiring it all day. I accepted at 
once, took off the bangle, and handed 
it to her. 

“Why, there are twenty-nine coins!” 
she exclaimed. 

By this time, you can guess we were 
all eager to see what was in the huge 
box, and the princess offered to bet 
that, whatever the contents, there would 
be twenty-nine of them! 

A servant was asked to send for some 
one in the palace who could open a 
trunk. In a few minutes a man came, 
worked at the lock a little, and lifted 
the lid, which was rounded in shape. 

Inside was a hand-painted, satin- 
cased eider-down quilt, of pale blue. 
Princess Max pulled it out, to find un- 
derneath the most wonderful cloak you 
ever dreamed of; a mantle for opera or 
ball, of black chiffon, crusted with dia- 
manté embroidery representing crescent 
moons and stars, big and small. 
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“How curious!” exclaimed the prin- 
cess. “This looks familiar to me, as 
if I’d seen something like it before. I 
seem to associate it with—oh, I can’t 
think what! But, in any case, my 
child, you are likely to get your money’s 
worth!” 

“This trunk came from Paris,” said 
Maud suddenly, bending down over the 
lid. “Here’s a label on it. It’s dated 
five years ago, the twenty-ninth of ——” 

Before she could finish, Princess 
Max gave a shriek. She had pulled 
the gorgeous cloak out of the box, 
where it had apparently been tucked in 
with no regard to its fragile beauty, 
and in lifting it—oh, dearest mademoi- 
selle, it makes me cold all over, even 
now, to think of what we saw under- 
neath. 

The body of a young woman was 
lying there, on her side, with her knees 
doubled up. She looked as unreal as 
a wax figure, with her dead white skin, 
her glassy eyes half open, her pallid 
arms and hands, her thick lusterless 
hair, which had been elaborately ar- 
ranged, but was now disheveled, as if 
hairpins or ornaments had been pulled 
out violently, in haste. She wore no 
jewelry whatever, except a wedding- 
ring on the left hand; and the poor 
body was dressed in the most extraor- 
dinary way. The black, low-necked, 
sleeveless garment it had on, looked like 
the rich satin lining of a ball dress; 
and torn shreds of gauze had been left 
on it here and there. 

“Nadine!” cried Princess Max. Then 
she turned to us, wax-white, like the 
dead woman in the trunk. “Don’t you 
understand?” she faltered in German, 
forgetting her English. “It’s Milo -of 
Krah’s wife—who disappeared—five 
years ago, with Dieugarde. I—I was 
at the bal masqué. She came in that 


cloak. I saw her. Great heavens, the 
man must have murdered her that 
night !” 


I think, if Maud hadn’t fainted, the 
princess would, and perhaps I would, 
too. But Maud toppling over like a 
melting snow-wreath gave us both 
something to think of. I rang the bell, 
the princess explained, and incredibly 
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“Don't you understand?” she faltered. 


soon the police appeared, and took the 
trunk away. 

sy and by came along a very apolo- 
getic, polite detective, more courteous 
than any normal sort of duke, and he 
bowed, and we bowed, and questions 
were asked and answered. That very 
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“It's Milo cf Krah’s wife who disappeared five years ago.” 


night a telegram was sent to Prince 
Milo, in Roumania; and a woman 
who'd been maid to Nadine just be- 
fore the elopement was wired for, to 
Paris. She came on, and identified the 
strange, torn black satin garment as the 
lining of her mistress’ famous jeweled 
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ball gown. Also she swore that the 
hair was dressed exactly as she had 
dressed it on that last night, except that 
it had been disarranged in taking off 
the diamond crown. 

The theory of the police now is, that 
the Duc de Dieugarde drugged the un- 
fortunate woman who trusted him, giv- 
ing her enough laudanum not only to 
put her to sleep, but to make her sleep 
forever. Then he and some one else— 
probably the “veiled woman” seen with 
him at the Gare du Nord that night, 
and afterward—tore the jeweled gauze 
from its lining, stripped poor dead or 
dying Nadine of all her glories, and 
bundled her into the great trunk, with 
her own cloak, and an eider-down quilt 
to keep the body in place. 

The ball had been given on a cold 
winter night—the twenty-ninth of Jan- 
uary—and whether the wicked couple 
planned it beforehand or not, they must 
have taken the trunk to Warren’s 
Stores immediately after reaching 
London. The splendid cold storage 
department had only just been opened, 
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and there had been things about it 
in all the papers, even French ones, 
as at that time it was the finest 
in the world. There, in that never- 
varying, icy temperature, the body had 
been preserved, as if embedded in a 
glacier, for five years—to be brought 
to light by me! 

The police think that the duc has 
very likely been murdered in his turn 
by the “veiled woman,” otherwise he 
would have been found long ago in 
some country or other by the detectives 
sent to look for him. Now they are 
searching for her. They have suspi- 
cions as to her identity. But that 
doesn’t concern me. The part that does 
is that, through my visit to Warren’s 
Stores, Prince Milo has been set free 
from his long bondage. Maud and he 
will wait a year, till this sensation has 
been forgotten for something else, and 
then they will be married. 

We are going to Cowes to-morrow, 
and I have heaps to do. 

Your worst but most loving pupil, 

Prcey. 
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A Spring Siower 


SUDDEN shadow o’er the fiel 


ds, a cloud across the blue! 


The budding maples gather close their veils of rosy hue; 


The greening willows bend and sw 


ay, the romping breezes call, 


And then upon the startled earth the rushing rain-hordes fall. 


The shadow passes from the fields; skies azure-steeped once more 
Smile on the joyous, spring-time world as softly as before. 


The sunbeams kiss the velvet turf, 


with sparkling crystals wet, 


‘And lo! Each tender, fragrant drop becomes a violet. 





GRACE E. CRalG. 














BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. LEMON 


OUNG Farley, of New York, be- 
gan to be manager of his uncle’s 
country music store on a Mon- 

day morning in June. He had not 
been in the village for several years, 
and he introduced himself to his as- 
sistant, who was knitting a red necktie 
for the clerk at Burton’s coal yard. 

“Now, Miss Lynch,” said Farley 
briskly, “as I told Uncle Amos yester- 
day in the city, when I saw him off, 
I propose to shake the dry rot out of 
this concern in real metropolitan style 
before he gets back.” 

He paused in the removal of his cuffs, 
doubting whether it befitted his novel 
dignity. 

“I’m going to put in a hot line of 
picture postal cards,” he went on, “and 
tennis goods on the side shelves for 
the summer people. We might as well 
clear out those cheap fiddles right away 
and dump ’em in the loft.” 

Miss Lynch seemed dazed, and she 
ran her fingers up and down the frayed 
corner of the pile of sheet music, while 
Farley mounted a ladder. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘“Where’d 
you get the bust of Dave Warfield?” 

“That’s Be—I mean Bay—thoven,” 
said Miss Lynch faintly. “Or Moze- 
art.” 

The manager grabbed the plaster 
image, and immediately heard the 
front door open behind him. It was 


not agreeable to be found on the top 
of a ladder, like an office boy, by his 
first customer. 

“What shall we do for you, sir?” he 
demanded brusquely. 

“Good morning,” said the stranger. 
“Tt is Mr. Farley, yes? Good morn- 
ing, good morning!” 

He was a gray-haired, short, slender 
man with girlishly blue eyes. He made 
an old-fashioned and ceremonious bow 
to Farley, and then calmly hung his 
soft hat on a peg behind the desk. 

“Well, good morning,” Farley 
growled sarcastically. “Take this, Miss 
Lynch, will you? Who’s your nervy 
friend in the velveteen coat?” 

“That’s only Mr. Reibler,” said she, 
blowing the dust from Beethoven. 

“Uncle Amos didn’t mention—does 
he work here?” 

“No. He’s night watchman, down 
to the sash and blind factory.” 

“Ever buy anything?” 

Miss Lynch giggled an embarrassed 
negative, and Reibler trotted forward, 
with his thin hands outstretched toward 
the statuette. 

“Ach, the beloved Herr Ludwig!” he 
cried eagerly. “Always I said he was 
there too far in the dark! Now he goes 
where the sun shines for him, yes? That 
is good! And shall we care, too, for 
the poor, silent violins? That is good, 
also!” 
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Farley passed the condemned fiddles 
to Miss Lynch, and Reibler arrayed 
them in a row on the counter, wiping 
them with his ample silk handkerchief. 
The new manager wondered irritably 
what the boys on Forty-second Street 
would say if they happened in. When 
the shelves were emptied, he jumped 
down. 

“Listen, Mr. Reibler,” said he. “I 
was just telling Miss Lynch—this isn’t 
going to be a country store while I’m 
in charge. No useless dry rot, you 
understand. And for one thing, I can’t 
have any”—he balked on the word— 
“any loafers,” he concluded hastily. 

“So?” murmured the old German. “I 
did not know—pardon, I did not know.” 

He bowed, put on his hat, and 
walked out. Miss Lynch looked queer, 
and appeared to be on the point of 
speech, but checked herself. Farley 
attacked the pile of sheet music, slam- 
ming down a bundle of songs on the 
show case with scornful violence. 

“ ‘Flee as a Bird to the Mountains,’ ” 
he sniffed. “Oh, holy Moses!” 

“You'll find the sacred music in the 
corner cupboard,” observed his assist- 
ant primly. 

A young matron entered. 

“Good day, madam,” said Farley. 
“What do you wish, madam?” 

The matron started, and blushed del- 
icately. 

“Well, our—our Musical Club,” she 
faltered. “We—we’re planning to have 
a social next month, and I thought if I 
could find some nice soprano selections 

“Certainly, madam,” responded Far- 
ley. ‘‘Any particular song?” 

“Why, no,” she said, glancing help- 
lessly around the shop. “I'll just sit 
down until Mr. Reibler comes in.” 

She appropriated a stool, and gave a 
nod to Miss Lynch, who grinned rather 
maliciously at Farley. 

“He’s gone home, Mrs. Watkins,” 
said the girl, “for to-day.” 

“T’m expecting a shipment this after- 
noon, madam,” said Farley, “of the la- 
test Broadway song hits. Perhaps if 
you'll call about five—or, madam, if 
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you prefer to look over our present 
stock id 

But the visitor’s hand was on the 
door knob. 

“Oh, thank you,” she declined. “I 
guess I'll wait till to-morrow. Thank 
you.” 

“That’s how it'll be,” said Miss 
Lynch, encouraged by Farley’s frown. 
“Everybody sort of likes to ask Mr. 
Reibler about things. He hasn’t any 
folks or anybody, and he got to spend- 
ing his time here, when he isn’t work- 
ing or sleeping. He’s terribly fond of 
music—old music, mostly. Of course, 
you weren’t wise to it, being new, but 
people will miss him. You wait.” 

She was right. When Farley walked 
into the store early on Tuesday he was 
vaguely relieved to discover Reibler’s 
hat hanging on the peg, and Reibler 
himself arranging wild flowers in front 
of Beethoven in the sunny window. 

“Oh, well, don’t hurry away just 
yet,’ grumbled Farley. ‘“There’s a 
Mrs. Watkins coming in to see you, 
and some pig-tailed kids, and the leader 
of the town band.” 


II. 


Reibler’s clients consulted him chiefly 
in the mornings; at midday he slept in 
his forlorn lodgings, but late in the 
afternoon he was at the store again. 

In a shadowy rear room were a few 
broken-down pianos, and Reibler kept 
one of them in tune, after a fashion. 
Here he would sit by the hour, often 
dreaming in silence, sometimes peace- 
fully touching the yellow keys. Then, 
through the dusk of the dreary room, 
would sparkle the pageant of his youth 
—pictures of vine-clad homesteads and 
a majestic river, of gentle maids and 
sturdy men, singing the brave old songs 
of the Fatherland. 

Therefore he was not surprised when 
a dreamy voice behind him, soft as the 
sigh of a sleeping child, echoed the air 
which he had been playing. 

“Ah, yes!” spoke the angelic voice. 
“T remember !” 

Reibler, looking around, stroked his 
forehead tremulously. The angel was 
tall and very beautiful. A mysterious 
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In his trepidation his feeble fingers stumbled over the keyboard. 


gossamer cloud encircled her face and “Remember?” Reibler quavered. 
shimmered from her superb shoulders The vision tossed back the hood cf 
to the floor. her gossamer automobile cloak. 4 
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“T haven’t remembered it 
since I was a girl in Carls- 
ruhe,” she said, with a pretty 
laugh, “and that was twenty 
—oh, long enough ago, I can 
tell you! The students used 
to sing it under the trees.” 

“Yes, in the. springtide 
evenings,” murmured Reibler, 
and he stood timidly. ‘“Par- 
don, gracious lady,” he said. 
“T think it out—you are from 
Carlsruhe? And I, also, from 
the Rhine country.” 

She smiled into his wistful 
eyes and held out her hand 
before replying. 

“IT am an American,” said 
she, “but I understand. I 
studied for years in Ger- 
many, and I love it. My 
name is  Bonbright—Mrs. 
Bonbright. We have taken a 
place near here for the sum- 
mer, Herr a 

“Reibler,” he stammered. 

“Now, you shall play other 
songs for me, Herr Reibler, 
and [ shall sing.” She made 
a charming moue of defiance. 
“T shall sing in spite of them 
all,” added Mrs. Bonbright. 

“But such of a_ beast 
piano!” 

“When music,’ ” 
quoted, “‘is in the heart, 
what matters the lute?’ ” 

“Ach,  schoin!” assented 
Reibler blissfully. 

In his trepidation, his feeble fingers 
stumbled over the keyboard. But Mrs. 
Bonbright was not amused. She sang 
quietly ; and the hushed, exquisite notes 
fell from her red lips like the petals 
from a rose. 

Farley bustled up from the post office 
when he saw the touring car stop in 
front of the store. A gentleman and 
a child were in the tonneau. The gen- 
tleman seemed to hear a sound from 
the store which disquieted him. His fine 
face darkened anxiously, until a tall, 
beautiful lady emerged. She had a roll 
of paper in her hand. Farley blinked 
at her and entered the shop gasping. 


’ 





she 
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“A little ballad of home I wrote once,” said Reibler. 


“Do you know who that is, Miss 
Lynch?” he said excitedly. 
“T heard her say her name was Bon- 


bright,” answered his assistant. “She 
can sing lovely!” 
“Sing?” sputtered Farley. “Sing? . 


Half a dozen years ago there were 
more photographs of her on Broadway 
than there are of Maude Adams! Sing? 
She’s Gracia de Gex, that’s all—Gra- 
cia de Gex!” 
“Bonbright—name—heard,”  articu- 
lated Miss Lynch, open-mouthed. 
“She married a millionaire guy,” said 
Farley. “He took her off the stage. 
Now they want her back—Hammer- 
stein and Casazza, and the whole of 
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‘em. I read it out of the Dramatic 
Chronicle last week. And the story 
claimed that there’s sort of a row on 
between her and Bonbright about it.” 

“Well, she’d ought to stay with her 
home and her husband and children,” 
Miss Lynch argued, thinking tenderly 
of the clerk at the coal yard. 

“What did you sell her?’ Farley 
asked. “It’s a bully ad! She came out 
with a parcel. What did she buy?” 

“Nothing from me,” said the girl. 
“She just rubbered around for a minute 
and went to talk with Mr. Reibler. She 
did have a parcel with her when she 
came out—that’s so.” 

“I’m glad somebody had the sense 
to make a sale,” declared Farley. 

He questioned Reibler, who respond- 
ed as if in a trance. 

“What?” snapped the 
“You didn’t sell her anything? 
what m 

“A little ballad of home I wrote 
once,” said Reibler. “A _ setting of 
Heine—that she took. Nobody has ever 
sung it. She said that some day she 
would sing it for me. It is the only 
music I ever dared to write. She will 
sing it.” 

“She will—like thunder!” Farley 
sneered and guffawed  uproariously. 
“She must have joshed you for cer- 
tain! And this shop is here to do busi- 
ness for Amos Farley, not for you, 
recollect that. Miss Lynch, there'll be 
a truckman here to-morrow to snake 
out .all those pianos in the back room. 
I’ve sold ’em for junk.” 


manager. 
Then 





III. 


As the automobile flew over the road 
Mrs. Bonbright spread Reibler’s faded 
manuscript on her lap. 

“He’s the dearest, quaintest relic, 
Harry,” she said to her husband. “You 
can’t imagine! And so is his song.” 
She hummed a line. “A jumble of 
phrases from old fireside liede, but he 
fancies it original. And I’m going to 
sing it for him at the musicale in the 
casino on the hill. It will make him 
pleased and proud as a king, before all 
those people!” 


Bonbright looked grave. 

“You know you ought not to sing 
yet, Grace. You know what Doctor 
Van Deusen said, and the others.” 

“T believe you bribed every special- 
ist in the land that time,” she asserted, 
laughing. “Don’t be absurd, Harry. 
I haven't really used my voice in more 
than a year. My throat is as strong 
as it ever was. It won't cave in 
again.” 

“If it does,” said Bonbright, “your 
singing has gone forever, according to 
the doctors.” 

He spoke not only without regret, 
but almost hopefully; and his wife, 
leaning forward, caressed the curls of 
her little boy, who was sitting with 
the chauffeur. Bonbright caught her 
hand passionately. 

“Don’t be angry with me for wish- 
ing it,” he entreated. “My darling, 
we want you for ourselves—Hal and 
the baby and I—for our own fireside. 
We can’t share you with the world. 
Shall I tell you what scares me? What 
somebody wrote—that the smell of the 
footlights, once in the nostrils, never 
is lost. It’s as bad as opium.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “but I love you.” 

“Then why yield to the opium?” he 
persisted. “Why sing at the casino, 
for instance?” 

“Yes, as bad as opium,” she repeated ; 


and raised her moody eyes to meet an° 


approaching dogcart, of which the oc- 
cupants were waving frantically. 
“Why, it’s the Martines!” she said. 
“Stop the car, Pierre!” 

The trap pulled up. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bonbright!” called Miss 
Martine. “We’ve sold two hundred 
tickets! That means a heap of cash 
for the hospital, doesn’t it? A great 
sensation—your first appearance, after 
so long—like your return to the stage, 
you know. They say some of the big 
impresarios will be on hand to hear 
you. How do you do, Mr. Bonbright ?” 

She drove on. 

“Harry, I would escape now, if I 
could,” said Grace. “But the impor- 
tant part is that I promised Herr Reib- 
ler.” 
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He bent forward, looking at his angel for the first time. j 


IV. 


It was, under favorable conditions, a 
long, wearisome climb from the village 
‘to the country club casino. On the 
night of the concert the rain fell in 
torrents. Reibler’s flimsy umbrella was 
poor protection. He was obliged to 
rest often in the shelter of the drip- 
ping trees. For a week he had been 
feeling ill, lacking the solace of his 
ancient piano. 

He was bewildered by the lights in 
the lobby, the gleam of jewels, the 
luxuriant laughter and splendor of the 
throng. Young Percy Martine, gayly 
officiating as doorkeeper, glanced at the 
shabby figure with jocose suspicion 
when Reibler presented the card which 
Mrs. Bonbright had mailed to him. 

Reibler leaned against the wall under 
the balcony of the brilliant assembly 
room. He had never been so happy 
in his life. The trill of the well-bred 








voices around him was like music in 
itself. He inhaled the perfume of the 
flowers. He, too, had brought flowers, 
and he fingered his bouquet of field 
roses proudly. He knew that she 
would like them. She had told him 
that she liked wild flowers. 

He quite begrudged the rapture 
which was compelled in him by a 
fashionable tenor and by a soul-search- 
ing, wonderful cellist. None of the 
amateur ushers had given a programme 
to Reibler; but the stir and rustle in 
the audience and finally the unprece- 
dented outburst of applause assured him 
that she was coming on the platform. 

The Bonbrights’ butler, who had been 
on duty in the cloak room, took a place 
at Reibler’s quivering elbow. 

“She is the loveliest, sir, is it not 
so?” Reibler whispered. 

“Lawd, yes!” breathed Hibbs fer- 
vently. 

The butler was much astonished be- 
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cause his humble neighbor did not join 
in the tempest of handclapping that 
followed Mrs. Bonbright’s first num- 
ber, a showy and difficult aria from 
a modern French opera. 

“Didn’t that suit you, old son?” 
Hibbs inquired, with scorn. 

Reibler could not speak. He bent 
forward, looking at his angel for the 
first time. She went to the piano and 
laid a manuscript on the rack; the ac- 
companist gave her his seat. Reibler’s 
heart leaped joyously. It was good that 
she should sing his song alone, un- 
aided. 

“Das Meer hat seine Perlen, 
Der Himmel seine Sterne 

The German’s twitching white face 
alarmed Mr. Hibbs; for Mr. Hibbs 
could not suspect that, if ever a fore- 
taste of Heaven was vouchsafed to 
mortality, Reibler then and there was 
blessed with it. During the pause be- 
fore the final stanza of the song, Hibbs 
grasped Reibler’s arm. 

“Hold up, now,” said the butler. “A 
bit sick, aren’t you?” 

It seemed that Mrs. Bonbright was 
prolonging the pause unusually. She 
turned slightly from the audience, and 
her left hand fluttered for an instant 
at her neck. But she finished the song, 
and arose, and her shining eyes gazed 
straight into Reibler’s across the room. 
She swayed a little, and the hand went 
to her throat again. Reibler groped 
for the door, forgetting his flowers, 
blinded by a golden mist of joy. 

The doorkeepers did not stare at him 
now. They were staring at something 
else. Young Martine was on tiptoe, 
peering over the heads of the audience. 

“By Jove, she’s fainting!” he ex- 
claimed. “What is it?” 

“She isn’t fainting, Percy,” said a 
bystander. “It’s her throat again. I 
remember the first time in London— 
years ago——” 

Unheeding and unheeded, Reibler 
drifted on. A good-hearted coachman 
guided him through the clanking troop 
of horses and the puffing machines in 
front of the casino. He tottered slowly 
down the hill. 

Jim McMahon, 





substituting that 


night for Reibler at the factory, was 
badly frightened when the German 
staggered silently into the dark office. 
Jim carried the old man to a sofa, 
snapped on the electrics, tore open 
Reibler’s collar, and chafed his wrists 
and temples with awkward kindliness. 
After a few minutes Jim called up 
the village hospital on the telephone. 

“Der Himmel seine Sterne,’ crooned 
Reibler happily, pressing some wild 
roses to his lips. 


V. 

The doctors could do nothing for 
Reibler. He was too worn and old, too 
ready for the placid end which came 
so speedily. 

“A nurse told me he never knew 
anything at all since that evening,” said 
Miss Lynch to Farley. “Just lay there, 
and smiled, and sort of hummed that 
song.” 

Farley raised the window curtains 
in the music store. The store had been 
closed during the services; it was Far- 
ley who thought of doing that. 

“And the song killed him,” resumed 
the girl abruptly. “Going to hear her 
sing his home song that evening was 
what made the pneumonia so bad. And 
the papers say Mrs. Bonbright can’t 
ever sing in public any more.” 

“He’s better off for hearing it, may- 
be,” mused Farley. “I suppose they’re 
all better off—she, and her kids, and 
her husband. It was her home song, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lynch. “How 
sweet it was of her to send to New 
York for that splendid boy choir! Did 
you know she’s given a lot of money 
to Mrs. Watkins, so’s there’ll be a 
memorial concert every year for him? 
And all those flowers—with the little 
withered bunch of wild roses!” 

The girl dropped her head on the 
pile of sheet music. Farley glared ma- 
levolently into the emptiness of the rear 
room. He was sorry now that he 
had been so metropolitan ; for he would 
have been exceedingly glad to see a 
certain battered piano in the corner, 
and to feel that it had been, and would 
be, always there. 


























FUGITIVE for debt and refused 
a job in a chorus, a despised and 
abhorred and unheard com- 
poser, a political exile, then a stormy 
crusader against the widest and wild- 
est campaign of abuse and ridicule in 
the history of art, then the most suc- 
cessful composer that ever lived, and 
finally again a political exile because 
he had become so powerful that he was 
called the Pope of Music—this is a 
scenario of the life of Wagner. 

Though he chose music as his career, 
and music is ordinarily the most aloof 
from reality of all the arts, he brought 
it into intimate contact with nearly 
every phase of human activity. 
Through his music he invaded the 
drama, fiction, essay, poetry, mythology, 
religion, legend, history, politics, revo- 
lution, finance, architecture, painting. 
Bernard Shaw even finds economical 
treatises in the librettos, for he says in 
his book, “The Perfect Wagnerite”: 


The most inevitable dramatic conception 
of the nineteenth century is that of a per- 
fectly naive hero upsetting religion, law, and 
order in all directions, and establishing in 
their place the unfettered action of Human- 
ity doing exactly what it likes, and pro- 
ducing order instead of confusion thereby, 
because it likes to do what is necessary for 
the good of the race. Whoever does not 
understand that, in terms of “The Ring” 
philosophy, change from godhead to hu- 
manity is a step higher and not a degrada- 
tion, misses the whole point of the “Ring.” 
The danger is that you will jump to the con- 
clusion that the gods, at least, are a higher 
order than the human order. On the con- 
trary, the world is waiting for man to re- 
deem it from the lame and cramped govern- 
ment of the gods. Once grasp that, and the 
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allegory becomes simple enough. After all, 
a god is a pitiful thing. From toad and 
serpent to dwarf, from bear and elephant to 
giant, from dwarf and giant to a god with 
thoughts, with comprehension of the world, 
with ideals. Why should it stop there? 
Why should it not rise from the god to 
hero? To the creature in whom the god’s 
unavailing thought shall have become ef- 
fective will and life, who shall make his way 
straight to truth and reality over the laws of 
Fricka and the lies of Loki with a strength 
that overcomes giants and a cunning that 
outwits dwarfs? 


In the last article we followed Wag- 
ner’s life to the peak he reached with 
his overpoweringly beautiful romance, 
“Tristan and Isolde.” This opera was 
composed when Wagner was forty-six, 
but he was fifty-one before it was pro- 
duced. 

Meanwhile, when his financial affairs 
were in most desperate straits and he 
had borrowed nearly all that men like 
Liszt could scrape up to lend him, he 
was visited by one of those fairy-story 
happenings that brighten real life once 
or twice a century. The King of Ba- 
varia, Ludwig II., a madman with 
streaks of genius, became interested in 
his music and sent for him. So ob- 
scure was Wagner that the messenger 
was six months in finding him and had 
almost despaired when he discovered 
him in Stuttgart and informed him that 
he had been put upon the pension list 
with a yearly stipend of about five hun- 
dred dollars. In Wagner’s words: 
“My creditors were quieted, and I 
could go on with my work.” 

He became naturalized as a Bavarian 
and settled in Munich; his stipend was 
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increased, and a house given to him. 
Now “Tristan and Isolde” reached a 
performance and “The Mastersingers” 
was completed, twenty-two years after 
its commencement. It was produced in 
Munich in 1868. 

Now also Wagner’s life-dream, his 
pyramid-monument, began to be real- 
ized. In 1848 he had written the 
drama, “Siegfried’s Death.” In 1853 
he had finished all the librettos of his 
“Ring” trilogy. Ten years later he 
published the text, despairing of ever 
finishing the music, but now, under the 
king’s patronage, he resumed the music, 
completing “Siegfried” and the “Ring 
of the Nibelungs” in 1869, and “The 
Dusk of the Gods” in 1874. The actual 
production of these works took place in 
1876, nearly thirty years after their be- 
ginning, and at a time when Wagner 
was sixty-three years old. 

By this time the ignored, the opposed, 
the starveling, had become the pet of 
the king and so world-wide a favorite 
that funds were subscribed in various 
countries to build him a theatre on his 
own plans exclusively for his own 
works. 

Bayreuth became a place of pil- 
grimage, and this musical Mohammed 
had his own Mecca. 

In his sixty-fifth year he began his 
opera “Parsifal” which he finished and 
produced in his sixty-ninth year, in 
which year he fell ill. He went to 
Venice, where he died three months 
short of his three-score years and ten. 
His life was a life of perhaps the most 
extraordinary delays, the most extraor- 
dinary failures, and the most extraordi- 
nary triumphs in all art-history. 


To tell the plot of Wagner’s “Ring” 
series is to outline old German mythol- 
ogy. He exploited it in a trilogy—a 
sort of Irish trilogy, for it has four 
parts. He called it “A stage-festival for 
three days and a fore-evening.” It 
bears a very close resemblance to Greek 
tragedy, which was also written in 
groups of three plays and sung to music 
written by the dramatist. Wagner’s 
quadruple festival is called “The Ring 
of the Nibelungen” because it concerns 
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a bit of consecrated gold stolen from 
the river Rhine by one of the Nib- 
elungs, a race of hideous gnomes dwell- 
ing in the core of the earth in the “home 
of mists,” the Nebelheim. This ring 
became the subject of endless battle 
between dwarfs, men, heroes, and gods, 
bringing disaster on all. 

The prologue, or fore-evening, is 
called “The Rhine-gold.” The scene 
opens upon the depths of the river 
Rhine, whose three daughters have 
been set to guard the Rhine-gold. They 
frolic and sing in the waters, and their 
beauty attracts a loathsome Nibelung 
named Alberich. He offers grotesque 
love to them, but they make sport of 
him. Suddenly the Rhine-gold awakes 
and glows, and Alberich asks what it is. 
The Rhine maidens indiscreetly taunt 
him with his ignorance of the fact that 
a ring made of this nugget would give 
the bearer limitless power. But he who 
takes it must forswear love. This 
Alberich does gladly and, clambering 
up, he seizes the gold. Darkness falls 
upon the river and the wildly lamenting 
nymphs. 

The scene changes to the cliffs oppo- 
site Walhalla, the new home of the 
gods, which Wotan, the Jupiter of the 
Germans, has had constructed by the 
giants, Fafner and Fasolt, For wages 
he had promised them his wife’s sister, 
Freia, the goddess of youth, love and 
joy. Wotan’s wife, Fricka, upbraids 
him for his infidelities much as Juno 
used to curtain-lecture Jupiter. 

Wotan, who had lost an eye in winning 
Fricka, assures her that he trusts the 
god of lies, Loki, to get him out of the 
bargain with the giants. Loki arrives 
and announces that there is but one 
ransom for Freia, and that is the ring 
which Alberich wears. The only thing 
which any man would exchange for 
woman and love is power. Freia is 
woman and love, but the ring is power. 
Wotan determines to rob the robber. 

The thread that binds the operas to- 
gether is the rise and fall of this god, 
Wotan, though he becomes rather bore- 
some in his wanderings through the 
score, for he is ever bewailing and ever 
narrating what has happened before 
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the rise of the curtain, between the acts 
and between the operas. Whole epochs 
are supposed to pass in these intervals, 
and Wotan manages to give the effect 
of ages, especially to American listen- 
ers, who are familiar neither with the 
legendary lore nor with the poetic sub- 
tleties of the text. 

Perhaps a general statement of 
Wotan’s career will best simplify the 
tangle of this great series. The Ger- 
man gods, like the Greek, were very 
human and full of guile. Wotan had 
risen from being only one of the gods 
to being their political boss. He had 
reduced the other gods to the rank of 
Tammany sachems and he had done this 
by corruption of various sorts. 

He wields a potent lance on which 
the treaties with the other gods are in- 
scribed. He had torn this lance from 
the boughs of the world-ash-tree, and 
for the privilege of drinking at the 
fountain of knowledge and winning the 
goddess, Fricka, for wife he had paid 
one of his eyes. But he had not been 
true to his costly wife. He outraged 
Erda, the all-mother, and she bore him 
nine daughters, or Valkyries. He de- 
termined to build a great palace and 
fortress, a sort of sublime Tammany 
Hall, for the delight and the defense 
of himself and his subservient gods. He 
persuaded the giants to build it for him, 
offering his wife’s sister, Frcia, as their 
wages, though she was the goddess of 
youth. In his search for power and 
pleasure he had stopped at no lie, no 
perjury, no ruthlessness. 

He trained his daughters to hover 
over battlefields and bring to Walhalla 
the soldiers who died as heroes, that 
they might serve as a garrison against 
his increasing enemies. 

He wandered the earth as Jupiter 
did, begetting sons and daughters 
enough to form a tribe called the Vol- 
sungs. He chose one of his children, 
Siegmund, to be his special hero and 
defender, and reared him up himself in 
disguise. And he left in an old tree a 
great sword called “Nothung” or 


“Need” for this hero’s refuge in the 
hour of necessity. 
3ut his lies and treacheries and in- 
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fidelities recoil upon him and at length 
overwhelm him and his whole gang of 
gods. “The Decline and Fall of Wo- 
tan” is the theme of the series of Wag- 
ner’s operas. 

In the first of the operas, the Rhine- 
gold is stolen, as we have seen, by the 
Nibelung dwarf, Alberich. He makes a 
ring of it and enslaves his fellows, for- 
cing them to heap up gold for his 
greed. 

Wotan tricks and overpowers Al- 
berich and robs him of the ring and the 
gold, but, knowing as he does that the 
ring is stolen, he does not honorably 
restore it to the river. He keeps it for 
himself until he is forced to give it up 
in a shameful bargain. 

He had promised the giants the god- 
dess of youth, Freia, as payment for 
building Walhalla. They drag her 
away, and the gods begin to wither like 
old apples. He offers the giants gold 
enough to hide her if they will release 
her. They accept, and he heaps before 
her the gold he had burglarized from 
Alberich. 

But there is not quite enough to hide 
her form; one little chink remains, and 
they demand the ring. At length he 
hands it over to them, and immediately 
its bale sets them to war. Fafner kills 
his brother, Fasolt, and then like a 
miser retires to a cave to gloat over his 
ring, even changing himself to a dragon 
to frighten thieves away. 

At Freia’s return youth and sunlight 
and a rainbow brighten Walhalla again, 
but the opera ends in the foreboding of 
tragic fate. 

The next opera, “The Valkyries,” 
concerns the mishaps of Wotan’s favor- 
ite son, Siegmund, and his favorite 
daughter, Briinnhilde. Siegmund, pur- 
sued by his enemies, takes refuge in the 
hut of one of them, named Hunding. 
Hunding’s wife is Siegmund’s twin sis- 
ter, Sieglinde, stolen in childhood. 

With the peculiar morals of primeval 
times, brother and sister fall in love 
and elope, taking with them the sword 
“Nothung” which Siegmund finds in 
the tree. 

Wotan tells his daughter, Briinnhilde, 
that he wants her to protect Siegmund 
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in the fight with the pursuing Hunding. 
But the outraged husband, Hunding, 
has prayed to Fricka, the goddess of 
wedlock, and she comes to her out- 
rageous husband to demand the triumph 
of decency. 

Wotan is as much afraid of his 
shrewish wife as Jupiter was of Juno, 
and her indignation at his protecting 
his illegitimate children in their incestu- 
ous elopement strikes even Wotan as 
justified. Reluctantly he gives her his 
oath. He sends for Briinnhilde and 
tells her that Sicgmund must die. 

He pours forth his woe. Unable to 
take from Fafner the ring he had paid 
him, and fearing that A/berich may re- 
cover it and dethrone him, Wotan had 
planned that Siegmund should capture 
the ring of his own free will and re- 
store it to the Rhine. And now he 
must slay his own son, his redeemer. 

Briinnhilde sees beyond her father’s 
command and determines to obey his 
secret wishes. She tries to protect 
Siegmund from death at Hunding’s 
hand, but Wotan himself appears and 
touches the great sword “Nothung” 
with his all-potent lance; the sword is 
shivered apart, and Siegmund is slain. 
But Hunding is also slain from the 
mere glance of horror Wotan casts 
upon him. 

Briinnhilde meanwhile flees from the 
scene with the pieces of the sword 
“Nothung,” and hides Sieglinde in the 
depths of a forest where she is to be- 
come mother of a child of Siegimuna’s. 

Wotan pursues Briinnhilde and finds 
her among her terrified sister Valkyries. 
He disowns and curses her for her dis- 
obedience and declares that he will rob 
her of her godhood and leave her de- 
fenseless and asleep by the roadside, to 
“a the prey and slave of the first passer- 


y. 

She begs that he will at least sur- 
round her with fire, that only a fearless 
hero shall dare approach her. To this 
he consents, and the broken-hearted 
father, seeing his son dead, consigns 
his daughter to a mystic sleep with a 
last kiss, closes her helmet, and laying 
her shield over her, spreads around her 
a circle of magic fire. Even here his 
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cruelty asserts itself, for the fire is the 
god Loki who had served Wotan faith- 
fully and is now enslaved. The won- 
derful spiritual, musical, and scenic 
beauty of this scene closes this great 
opera. 

The third opera is “Siegfried.” It is 
a sun-illumined interlude of youth, 
laughter, knightly emprise, and love. 
In Runciman’s words: 

Siegfried is the most glorious assertion 
ever made of the joy and splendor and in- 
finite beauty to be found in life by those 
who possess the courage to go through it in 
their own way. Siegfried is the embodiment 
of the divine energy that makes life worth 
living, and the music Siegfried has to sing 
is the richest, most copious stream of melody 
ever given to one artist. 

The first act shows Siegmund’s son 
just blooming into manhood. His 
mother had died and left him to the 
care of the dwarf, Mime, who has kept 
the pieces of the sword “Nothung” and 
tried to forge it anew in vain. It will 
not unite for him. But Siegfried wants 
a sword, and Mime wants him to slay 


the dragon, Fafner. Every sword 
Mime makes breaks in Siegfried’s 
hands. The dwarf has marveled at the 


lad’s absolute fearlessness. Finally he 
confesses the truth about the boy’s 
mother, his name, and his father’s sword. 
Siegfricd determines to try his own 
hand at welding the shattered blade. In 
a scene of exalted gayety he succeeds, 
and at a stroke slashes the anvil in 
two. He sets forth hilariously to slay 
the dragon, Fafner, and the woods are 
wonderful to him. When he meets the 
fire-breathing, venom-spurting dragon, 
he laughs, and darting here and there 
slays him. 

Now a forest bird tells Siegfried of 
the ring and the “Tarnhelm” or invisi- 
ble helmet, which Siegfried rescues 
from the cave. Mime tries to poison 
him with a drugged horn of wine, but 
Siegfried understands his wile, and 
slays the dwarf. Then the forest bird 
sings to the hero of Briinnhilde and 
leads him toward the defile where the 
Valkyr sleeps. 

On the way he meets his grandsire, 
Wotan, who warns him away, and 
threatens him with the dreadful lance. 
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But Siegfried, who laughs at every- 
thing, laughs even at this, and the good 
sword “Nothung” has its revenge, for 
it shatters the great spear, and Votan 
vanishes in a storm. 

Siegfried pushes on, and the flames 
give way before him. At last he finds 
and awakens the sleeping beauty with 
a kiss. Briinnhilde resists at first, for 
she regrets her lost godhood, but then 
she declares herself human. Let the 
gods die as they deserve! She has 
learned to love—a man. This wonder- 
ful idyllic opera ends in a rapturous 
duet. 

The final work in the trilogy is again 
as gloomy as its story and its title de- 
mand, “Die Gotterdimmerung” or 
“The Gloaming of the Gods.” The first 
scene shows the three Norns weaving 
the golden rope of destiny near the 
mighty branches of the world-ash from 
which Wotan had torn his lance. The 
curse of Alberich begins to be consum- 
mated, and the rope of destiny parts in 
the middle. The Norns, themselves 
doomed, sink into the earth as Sieg- 
fried and Briinnhilde appear. 

She has taught him wisdom as he has 
taught her love. She gives him her 
war horse, Grane, and he departs on his 
errand, swearing fidelity and leaving 
the ring as pledge. 

The innocent Siegfried walks into a 
trap laid for him by a family of Gi- 
bichungs, among whom is Hagen, the 
villainous son of the dwarf Alberich. 
They receive Siegfried as a guest, but 
in his cup they put a love philter which 
renders him oblivious of Briinnhilde 
and infatuated with Hagen’s half sister, 
Gutrune. So blinded is he with the po- 
tion that he consents to bring Briinn- 
hilde by force as a bride for Gutrune’s 
brother, Gunther. 

This astounding thing he does in the 
form of Gunther, which the magic hel- 
met enables him to assume. He takes 
the ring from the horrified Briinnhilde 
2nd puts it on his own finger; then he 
drags her to the palace. Briinnhilde, 
seeing Siegfried about to marry Gu- 
trune, believes him unutterably treach- 
erous and betrays to Hagen the fact that 
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in one point he is vulnerable—between 
the shoulders. There Hagen drives his 
spear, and Siegfried dies. He is carried 
home on his shield to the music of a 
famous funeral march. 

Gunther, horrified at the murder, 
confesses the truth, and is slain by 
Hagen. Briinnhilde, understanding the 
cause of her poor lover’s unconscious 
treachery, places his body on a funeral 
pyre and joins him in the flames, call- 
ing the Rhine to come and get the 
long-lost, far-wandered gold. 

And ‘so the river rises indeed, and the 
Rhine maidens, struggling with Hagen, 
drown him and float away exultant in 
the return of the Rhine-gold. In the 
sky Walhalla crumbles and falls with 
all its splendor and all its shame. 

Besides the splendid characterization 
which Wagner the librettist has given 
his characters, there is the gorgeous 
musical characterization given them by 
Wagner the composer. Each person, 
each important dramatic motive, has 
its definite musical label or “leading- 
motive.” Thus the wonderful phrase 
which typifies the sword “Nothung”’ re- 
curs whenever the thought of the sword 
and its mission occurs in the text. So 
the ring has its motive, Walhalla has 
its, and so on ad infinitum ad gloriam. 

In this way the music has become a 
sort of puzzle-picture in which the curi- 
ous find faces everywhere. But the 
best thing is to listen to the operas as 
operas. They will be found of the 
most thrilling beauty, the most appeal- 
ing pathos, and the most uplifting 
majesty. 

Every one finds some fault with Wag- 
ner, but that is because he is a moun- 
tain, a huge bulk of a soul with black 
caverns, scarred edges, barren wastes, 
and empty craters. He has been weath- 
er-stained, mud-spattered, lightning- 
struck, dynamite-blasted, but still he 1s 
a mountain; his thrust is upward, the 
peak is snow and sunshine, and he com- 
mands the horizon. He belongs with 
the master heights of human glory, 
with Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Michelangelo, Beethoven; and he 
is of a bigness with the biggest. 
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CTOBER 17; 190—: To-night, 
“dear diary,” as the girls used 
to write when mother was 


young, I feel almost like acknowledg- 
ing that I don’t know quite so much 
as I thought I did in the seclusion of 
Chelsea, Mass. The city of New York 
is a different proposition when one is 
set down in front of the Grand Central 
Station from-what it seems at the fam- 
ily tea table in our part of the world. 
I’ve been here five days, I’ve tramped 
the soles off a pair of shoes, I’ve inter- 
viewed seventy-five lodging and board- 
ing-house keepers and about a thousand 
and seventy-five individuals or firms 
which I thought might be in need of 
my services—and I've only just got the 
promise of a roof over my head, and 
I haven’t even a promise of a job. Aunt 
Miranda said it would be so. She said 
it buttering her soda biscuit at the 
supper table last Friday night, and she- 
advised mother not to let me come. 
“Mark my words, Luella,” she said, 
“you'll regret it if you do let Joanna 
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H. VON S. LUCAS 
go. Why ain't she doing well enough 
here, I’d like to know ?” 

“T always calculate to let the chil- 
dren have their own way when it ain’t 
sinful, Miranda,” said mother mildly, 
“and if Joanna’s set her heart on going 
to New York and trying what she can 
do there, I ain’t going to try to pre- 
vent her. I know she'll always be 
mindful of her mother at home here, 
and that she can’t go. far astray while 
she is that.” 

“Huh!” said Aunt Miranda—of 
course she never married; that’s the 
reason she’s got more theories to the 
square inch about bringing. up children 
and managing husbands than all the 
married women in Chelsea—‘Huh! I 
wasn’t thinking about Joanna’s taking 
to crime—card playing or dancing or 
drunkenness—though I do hear they 
ain’t thought no more of in New York 
than an oyster supper here, but I was 
thinking of her with no proper place 
to live; a measly little room some- 
wheres, with one of them shut-up beds 
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in it, and never a stove in the house 
where she can warm her feet or dry 
her skirts on rainy days. They don’t 
give you half enough to eat in those 
ee houses, anyway, I’ve heard 
tell. 

Mother’s eyes filled with tears and 
she looked at me pitifully. 

“Joanna’s coming home if she can’t 
make out to be comfortable—she’s 
promised me,” said mother. 

“Gracious, Aunt Miranda!” I cut in. 
I could have slapped her with pleasure 
when I saw mother’s eyes filling up 
like that. “You’d think I was a per- 
fect ninny. I’m twenty-two and it’s a 
pity if I can’t find a comfortable place 
to live in a city where several million 
other people manage to survive, and not 
more than half of them millionaires at 
that!” 

“Maybe,” grunted Aunt Miranda. 
“We'll see what we'll see. For my 
part I'll bet—though that’s only a form 
of speech, for I don’t hold with gam- 
bling—there’ll be many a day you'll 
wish for your desk in Thompson and 
Co.’s coal and wood office, and for 
your own bed in your own mother’s 
house, to say nothing of your mother’s 
baked beans and brown bread.” 

Aunt Miranda was right. So far 
there have been five of those days and 
five of those nights. 

I came to the Margaret Louisa, of 
course. Every girl who comes to New 
York for the first time to look for work 
and a lodging place goes to the Mar- 
garet Louisa, if she has a good, evan- 
gelical family like mine, that believes 
in the Y. W. C. A., the C. E., and all 
such organizations of virtue. The Mar- 
garet Louisa is all right enough, al- 
though I think we Christian ladies 
here may look at one another with a 
little more grim suspicion than the 
Christian-or-not-as-the-case-may-be la- 
dies of an ordinary hotel do. However, 
that’s neither here nor there. It’s clean 
and sanitary and pretty and wholesome 
and cheap—while it lasts. It’s only for 
emergencies, however. You can’t lodge 
here permanently. And you’re liable to 
have to share your room with some one. 
The other neat iron bed in my room 


and the other neat oak chest of drawers, 
and the other hooks, are occupied by a 
young lady who has snubbed me ever 
since she found out that I was nothing 
but a stenographer looking for work. 
She’s going to study for grand opera. 

As I was saying, I have interviewed 
about seventy-five landladies ; blondined 
landladies with Turkish cozy corners in 
their parlors, and long, dirty, light 
wrappers on their persons, who didn’t 
care whether I was married or not and 
who had one “large front room, fur- 
nished as a sitting and bedroom”; gray- 
haired landladies in black cashmere who 
wouldn’t have “single ladies” on their 
premises for love or money; grand, 
portly landladies in silk skirts and fine 
shirt-waists who had negro men to open 
the doors into their halls, with palms 
and rubber plants growing up and down 
the sides, but who had nothing which 
they thought would suit me, after they 
had taken stock of my ready-made suit 
and five-dollar hat. Oh, I was tired 
enough by the time I had tramped up 
and down a thousand flights of stairs 
and had inspected and been inspected 
by them all—the ones I wouldn’t have 
had as a gift, and the ones who 
wouldn’t have me on any terms. But 
to-day I did get something! 

I don’t know how I managed to 
strike the part of.the city I did—I think 
I just plain got lost. But anyway I 
was walking in a queer, rambling 
neighborhood where the streets were 
too independent to follow a straight 
line and turned at right angles to them- 
selves whenever they felt inclined that 
way. And suddenly I came upon a 
tiny pocket handkerchief of a park—not 
a right, proper, square pocket handker- 
chief, but a sort of triangular one. It 
had an iron rail around it and some 
seats inside. There were still a few 
brown leaves on its trees, and the grass 
was still green. I was tired and I 
didn’t quite know where I was, so in 
I went and sat down along with an 
old gentleman, three babies, and a 
mother or two. I looked at the houses 
on either side of the triangle, and they 
were nice, old-fashioned ones; the 
bricks looked sort of mellow, and two 

















cf them had dormer windows in their 
attics. It was the most home-like place 
I had seen in New York, and it made 
me real homesick. 

Then, by and by, I spied a little 
white slip pasted next the door on one 
of the mellow-colored houses. I had 
learned to know that slip as far as I 
could see it; “furnished rooms to let,” 
it always said, and then sometimes it 
added hospitably “with board.” I 
stared at that house a long time. I 
was wondering whether it said “with 
board” or not. If it didn’t, it was no 
use to me. Perhaps it wasn’t anyway. 
I knew the street was not on the list 
of eminently safe boarding places the 
Margaret Louisa had furnished me, nor 
was it on the list I had made up out of 
the newspaper ads. 

While I was staring at the house, 
some one came to a front window in 
the parlor and pulled up a curtain. 
Then she stood there, looking out. She 
was an old lady, with gray hair worn 
the way old ladies used to wear their 
hair before they became lecturers and 
physical culturists and all that—just 
parted and waved down over the tops 
of her ears and gathered into a modest 
little knot behind. And that blessed old 
lady had a piece of knitting in her 
hands. And a cat appeared on the 
window sill, and humped herself up in 
the sun. 

“It’s a leading,” said I. And over I 
trotted. “With board” the white slip 
said. I rang the bell. A bare-armed, 
fat, good-natured-looking woman came 
up from the basement kitchen. Rooms 
to let? Sure, she said. Would I wait 
till the missus came home from mar- 
keting? I would. She ushered me into 
the parlor—a nice, shabby, clean, square 
room with a plain black marble mantel- 
shelf and a little coal grate under it. 
The old lady with the knitting turned 
when I came in and smiled at me. I 
felt then that the missus’ prices would 
have to be “something fierce,” as Jim- 
mie is always saying, to keep me from 
taking a room. 

The old lady wasn’t a bit stiff. She 
spoke about the weather and the sunny 
little folded pocket handkerchief of a 
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park opposite, and of her knitting, and 
of the cat. By and by it came out that 
she really lived down on Long Island, 
but that she came up to the city every 
fall and stayed until spring, and that 
she came to this part of the town be- 
cause she had lived in it when she was 
a girl fifty years before. 

Then the missus came in and eyed 
me and seemed satisfied with my looks, 
which are respectable, though I say it 
who shouldn’t, and trotted me upstairs 
to see her rooms. The one I liked was 
a front room with a dormer window 
and no heat—that latter was merely an 
attribute, not the reason I liked it. It 
had the most miscellaneous assortment 
ef furniture I had ever seen; a big 
black walnut bed that suggested cheer- 
ful thoughts of the number of people 
who had probably died in it, a yellow 
pine bureau, and an iron washstand ; 
two chromos of a pair of pink, curly, 
roundtegged infants labeled “Good 
Morning” and “Good Night” respec- 
tively, and one engraving of Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware; an old porch 
rocker, painted green, and a rickety lit- 
tle oak table. There was a faded-look- 
ing rag carpet on the middle of the 
floor, but it looked as if it had been 
faded by washing, not by the mere 
lapse of time, so I rather liked it. 

The missus told me that all this could 
be mine, together with three meals per 
day, for the modest sum of eight dol- 
lars a week. I did some quick mental 
arithmetic and divided my three-years 
savings of one hundred and seven dol- 
lars by eight to see how long I could 
live in New York if I didn’t get work, 
and then I told the missus that if she’d 
remove the black walnut sarcophagus 
and give me a plain iron bedstead in- 
stead, and if she’d remove the rickety 
little oak table and give me a decent, 
four-legged kitchen one with a drawer, 
and if she’d provide a gas heater for 
winter, we'd call it a trade. 

She told me the bedstead was as 
handsome a piece of black walnut as 
I’d find anywhere; and I told her that 
I believed her, and. that anyway I 
wasn’t going about looking for black 
walnut, but that I wanted a little, 
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“Huh! I wasn’t thinking about Joanna’s taking to crime—card playing or dancing.” 


bright, white iron bedstead to sleep in. 
Finally she agreed to that. The kitchen 
table she yielded without a murmur, 
and then we haggled between seventy- 
five cents a week and fifty cents a week 
on the gas heater. Finally we compro- 
mised on sixty cents, and to-morrow 
I’m to rescue my trunk from the sub- 
terranean caves of the Margaret Louisa 
and rid the young lady who is going to 
study for grand opera of my plebeian 
society. For the next eight or nine 
weeks anyway I am Mrs. Morrison’s 
lodger—Mrs. Morrison is the missus. 
The old lady with the knitting smiled 
at me from a little chair in front of 
the grate as I passed the parlor door, 
and asked if I was coming, and when I 


said that I was, she said she was glad 
to hear it; she liked young life, she told 
me, about her. And she’s going to 
teach me to knit. 

Now, Miss Joanna Eldridge, it’s up 
to you to get a hustle on, and persuade 
somebody that his business will be a 
failure until he secures your valuable 
services ! 


October 18: I’m not Joanna Eldridge, 
late of Chelsea, Mass., eldest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Luella Eldridge, widow, 
who is endeavoring to bring up in the 
way they should go five children. I 
am not Joanna Eldridge, late slavey 
for Johnson and Co. at ten dollars per ; 
I am Miss Cinderella, if you please, 











and my fairy godmother is a nice lit- 
tle old lady on Grove Street, which 
was quite in the fashionable quarter 
when she was a girl, but which 1s now 
perilously near the slums; my fairy 
godmother has bright knitting needles 
of amber and ivory-and steel, and quan- 
tities of pink and blue wool, and she 
must have a never-ending supply of 
grandchildren for all the dressing 
sacks that she knits. 

I moved in upstairs this morning. 
The fairy godmother’s room is directly 
over the parlor and as like it as two 
peas—grate, mantel, and all—and her 
door was comfortably open as I passed 
up in the wake of the expressman. 
She nodded and smiled and said that 
she was glad to-see me and that I 
must come and warm myself by her 
grate if I felt chilled—the sunshine was 
so very deceptive these fall days! 

Well, when I had paid the express- 
man his forty cents, and-he had glow- 
ered at me and said that it was a very 
heavy trunk and those stairs were 
enough to break a man’s back until I 
remembered his tip and: gave him a 
dime, I went down to the old lady’s 
door, and pretty soon we were talking 
like old friends. I let her know that 
I had come to New York seeking my 
fortune so that Jimmie, who is the 
brightest of us all, would stand some 
show of college, and how I hadn’t found 
any work yet, though I had answered 
any number of advertisements. 

She shook her head, and was so sweet 
and sorry for any one who had to work 
for money at all, and so impressed with 
my nobility in caring whether Jimmie 
went to college or grew up a heathen 
Chinee—aren’t people the funniest? To 
think that it’s goodness or unselfishness 
or nobility that makes you do what your 
heart would break if it couldn’t do!— 
and so full of good advice and warn- 
ings—she sounded like a column of 
“hints to the business girl” in a wom- 
an’s magazine!—that we grew very 
chummy. 

And suddenly she told me that she 
was sure I could get a place with the 
Meyer-Grimson Realty and Develop- 
ment Company. She was as excited as 
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possible. She told me about this land 
company that’s doing wonderful things 
over on Long Island where tunnels and 
bridges and such are making nothing at 
all of distances, 

“They’ve come after me about my old 
place near Huntington,” she told me. 
“That’s how I know about them. But, 
dear me, I don’t want to sell, even if 
the place is mine to sell, which I’m not 
sure about.” Her pretty, pink, wrin- 
kled face clouded over. “I have a son 
—I think—unless—but never mind, my 
dear, I'll tell you later about that. Any- 
way, I don’t think I want to sell the 
house where my hushand and I lived 
so happily—I hope you may have as 
kind and indulgent a husband, my dear! 
—and where my children played when 
they were young. But the Meyer- 
Grimson people send beautiful young 
men in tall collars and light spats to see 
me every now and then, and they offer 
me a dollar or two an acre more. And 
I think I’ll.send you to them!” She 
laughed delightedly.. “They’ve very 
big offices. I was in them once; all 
oak and mahogany tables and Turkey 
rugs and boys to take your cards and 
girls to take their dictation Oh, 
really a dizzying place, my dear! And 
they seem to want my old farm quite 
badly”—she almost dimpled, the dear 
old conspirator—‘so they'll think twice 
before they refuse any one I send them! 
I'll give you a note to Mr. Grimson 
—he’s the one that is always offering 
me a dollar an acre more for Bay- 
lawns. That’s the name of our place, 
my dear.” 

She was as pleased as Punch when 
she sat down to write the letter. I 
couldn’t help thinking that if she had 
any children living they ought to look 
out for her. Of course in this case—in 
my case—it was all right and even 
highly laudable for her to be so friendly 
and intimate! But suppose she went 
about the world making acquaintances 
as readily as this; she might get her 
poor, dear, unsophisticated self in 
trouble some fine day! But I thanked 
her and took the note which she had 
addressed to “Mr. Barclay Grimson” in 
a fine, sloping hand, up to Thirty-fourth 
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Street, and then up a mile or so into 
the air to the gorgeous offices of the 
Meyer-Grimson Realty and Develop- 
ment Company. 

At first I entered a corridor from 
which so much activity was on view 
as fairly took away my breath. There 
were offices opening on to it; a whole 
line of them, furnished very solidly 
and handsomely. I thought of John- 
son and Co.’s office over the coal wharf, 
and laughed inside myself. There were 
men of all sorts, that one could glimpse 
from the corridor. There were maps 
and posters and advertisements. There 
were clicking machines, and there were 
buzzing telephones, and there were 
grand young men, with neatly pressed 
clothes and very magnificent neckties, 
hurrying from room to room with im- 
portant papers in their hands. There 
were people waiting in the corridors— 
some of them looking as though they 
were there to explain why they found 


it difficult to pay this quarter’s in-° 


stallment on their lots, some to demand 
a higher price for their acreage, some 
to see if they could bid on the con- 
tract for putting in streets or sewers 
or electric lights or whatnot in the 
latest “twenty-minutes-from Broad- 
way” tract to be opened up for “homes 
on Long Island” by the Meyer-Grimson 
people. 

Oh, it was a busy place, and I felt 
my own insignificance deeply when the 
boy to whom I had given my letter 
strolled back into the corridor—the of- 
fice boys were the only leisurely crea- 
tures in the whole place—and told me 
that Mr. Grimson would see me in a 
few minutes. 

The few minutes lengthened into half 
an hour—into an hour. I sat on like 
grim death. I couldn’t afford to be a 
haughty Lady Imogene and leave. The 
other people who were waiting were 
ushered into one coop or another, had 
their interviews, hurried out, and were 
replaced by new sitters on the corridor 
settees. Still I waited. 

Once I caught at the office boy who 
had taken my letter, and asked if Mr. 
Grimson was still engaged. He said 
he’d see, departed, and reappeared no 


more. Finally one of the prosperous- 
seeming young men who had been 
walking importantly hither and thither, 
and who had once or twice glanced at 
me, paused and inquired if I was wait- 
ing to see any one in particular. 

I felt hot all over. I was angry at 
being kept waiting interminably in a 
corridor, like a beggar, and somehow 
the perfect polish on the young man’s 
boots made mine look dusty and shab- 
by, and his well-kept hands with the 
roll of maps in them reproached my 
mended gloves, and his tweed clothes 
pointed the contrast to my ready-made 
serge. I felt like a marked-down piece 
of goods waiting on a bargain counter 
to be selected, and put to shame by 
the gorgeous things in cases near it. 
However, there was nothing for it but 
to muster up all the pride in my pos- 
session and to try to hold my head as 
though I were the sole owner of all 
the Meyer-Grimson territory, and 
dressed shabbily because I liked to, and 
to answer with assurance. 

I did it, and the young man said that 
he would look Mr. Grimson up for me 
immediately. It was then discovered 
that Mr. Grimson had gone out to lunch 
half an hour before, and_ probably 
would not return for an hour more. My 
cheeks blazed with mortification and 
annoyance. Also I wanted to cry. You 
see, I needed the job. And then the 
blessed young man asked me if he could 
be of any use to me. I told him my 
errand, and watched his face narrowly 
to see his expression become less solicit- 
ous when he learned the purpose of my 
call. 

3ut it didn’t—it didn’t change by a 
flicker! And he told me, somewhat to 
my amazement, that he knew there was 
a vacancy in the stenographic staff, and 
that it would be as well for me to see 
Mr. Petersen as any one else. 

Whereupon he ushered me into the 
room of an elderly man, who looked 
like a pirate reclaimed by a good tailor, 
and told my errand. Mr. Petersen 
looked at me, without any expression 
on his face, then explosively asked for 
my experience and nodded with suffi- 
cient approval when he heard it. Then 


re, 

















he inquired if I “leaked.” I looked 
stupidly at my guide, and his eyes—he 
had very nice, clear, gray eyes—twin- 
kled. 

“That’s Mr. Petersen’s term for talk 
—blab,” he explained. 

I replied that I didn’t talk about my 
employers’ business and that even if I 
had a tendency that way, I couldn’t in- 
dulge it to any great extent, as I was 
living alone in New York and was a 
stranger here. 

“Good!” said Mr. Petersen in the 
same explosive sort of voice. 

But I thought that the other one— 
whose name proved to be Fletcher— 
looked at me with a sort of friendly 
pity. Then, somehow or other, the 
conclusions were reached: I was to 
come on two weeks’ trial at eighteen 
dollars a week. The hours would be 
from nine until five, and I was the 
especial possession of the “purchase de- 
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He repeated my words in a dazed sort of way. 


partment.” The sales departments, the 
gas, the sewer, the concrete sidewalk, 
the three-thousand-dollar cottage, the 
five-thousand, the eight-thousand and 
goodness-knows-how-many-other-prices 
—departments, all have their own 
stenographers! Talk about specializa- 
tion! Somehow I came away feeling 
that I was caught up in the stream 
of things in New York, that I was see- 
ing Life with large capitals. 

And if I live on ten dollars a week, 
and save eight, and maybe make a 
little more by doing overtime work, 
that will be three hundred—four hun- 
dred—a year saved toward Jimmie at 
Harvard. And Jimmie is a great boy 
for helping himself, too! Oh, the Eld- 
ridge fortunes are looking up! 


October 19: My little old lady, who 
turns out to be a Mrs. Bleecker, was 
so pleased over the success of her note 
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that I hadn’t the heart to tell her no 
one had ever really seen it. She has 
adopted me after a fashion, It’s rather 
nice, although there may;be moments 
when it’s wearing. 

Poor old soul, all her children but 
one died—all her girls, and “she did 
so love girls,’ she told me wistfully ; 
one could dress them so prettily, and 
make such sweet things for them, and 
take such pride in their conquests! And 
she lost her two daughters before they 
had even “come out.” She referred 
again mysteriously to the son; but she 
didn’t enlarge, and of course I couldn't 
ask her anything outright. 

The other people in the house. are 
rather funny, as they show up at din- 
ner. There’s a large old clergyman, 
pastor of one of the poor churches in 
the neighborhood, an old-fashioned fire 
and brimstone preacher, they say, but 
rather pleasant and jokey here. And 
there are two clerks in some wholesale 
house below here, and one of their 
wives—I mean the wife of one of them ; 
they aren’t Mormons. And there’s a 
woman doctor, only she doesn’t prac- 
tice; she’s in one of the charity organi- 
zation departments and does some sort 
of investigation or something in the 
neighborhood that fringes this quiet lit- 
tle backwater of a street. She. scan- 
dalizes the clergyman by saying that 
she’s an “agnostical. high church 
woman,” and she makes the clerk's 
wife’s eyes pop. out of her head. by 
“dressing”? for dinner. Not so very 
décolleté—but. enough ta mark the dif- 
ference. between. dinner and_ break- 
fast. 

She’s rather interesting. She in- 
vited me into her rcom to-night. It’s 
back of the: old. lady's, and-has a big, 
cushion-crowded couch in it—and a 
smoking stand. I wonder how Aunt 
Miranda would feel if she knew that! 
And there’s a crucifix, too. I’m noth- 
ing but a plebeian person from Chel- 
sea, Mass., not so very long removed 
from a wholesale wood and coal of- 
fice. That’s probably the reason the 
combination in her room strikes me 
with an uncomfortable sense of blas- 
phemy. 


October 21: One of the girls at the 
office—her name is Hattie Lawlor, and 
she has a pompadour the size of a soup 
tureen, and she chews gum every sin- 
gle second, but she can make the keys 
jump for all that!—told me that the 


. vacancy in the stenographic staff of the 


“sales department” occurred just 
twenty minutes before I got the posi- 
tion. One of the girls there—poor 
silly little fool!—had been chasing 
around with one of the men on the 
force; a married man. And the wife 
had heard about it and had just blown 
in and made a row that nearly raised 
the roof of the building. Old Man 
Petersen, who won’t stand for rum- 
puses in the office, fired the silly little 
flirt at once; paid her two weeks’ sal- 
ary and sent her out. And “Dirk 
Fletcher,” as Miss. Lawlor somewhat 
pertly calls him, I think, heard of it, 
found out what I wanted—and presto! 
There you are!: And here I am! His 
mother, Hattie Lawlor says with awe, 
vas a Dirkman, though who the Dirk- 
mans may have been is unknown to me! 


October 21—Midnight: I just 
thought of something, lying there in 
bed, my mind buzzing with “parcel of 
lands bounded east and south and west 
and north so many rods by such and 
such things!” I just thought of some- 
thing! 

Is the reason that I got that job so 
easily just because they thought me too 
plain to attract any errant fancies in 
the office? Did I get the job because 
I’m homely, because I have not the at- 
tractions of what Hattie Lawlor calls 
a “trouble-breeder’’? I shall light the 
gas and look at myself. 

But there—every woman under nine- 
ty-five looks well in a long white ki- 
mono thing. And, to be sure, I have 
a healthy complexion and clear enough 
brown eyes; Jimmie has told me, in 
moments of brotherly admiration, soon 
over, that I have a regular thicket of 
eyelashes. And my hair is plentiful 
and shining enough, and my mouth is 
well enough equipped with white teeth. 
But I’m no beauty. I have no particu- 
lar charm. I certainly have no “air.” 























I honestly do believe that Mr. Flet- 
cher thought I would do to fill the va- 
cancy because of my plainness. The 
beast! I wish I hadn’t taken the old 
position ! 


October 21—One o’clock: Wait un- 
til he sees me in a real tailor-made! 


October 30: Mr. Petersen is “the 
limit,” as Jimmie would say. The 
things that man doesn’t know about the 
king’s English would fill a large and 
closely printed set of books. I have 
discovered that it is part of his stenog- 
rapher’s duty to put his thoughts into 
something approaching grammatical 
language, but it has to be done as deli- 
cately as if one were handling a basket 
of eggs. 

One of the other girls—Hattie Law- 
lor, the busy gum chewer, to be. exact— 
told me about that part of my duties. 
His letters have to be made presentable 
to the world, and at the same time his 
pride must never be offended by any 
suggestion that his choice of the parts 
of speech is at all unusual. 

The day before yesterday I put into 
shape a letter which he dictated, and 
this morning he “called me down” good 
and hard for it. It seems that the 
man to whom it was written brought it 
in to make some inquiry concerning 
some of the terms offered, and Mr. 
Petersen blustered that his letter had 
not been at all ambiguous. Whereupon 
the other party produced it, and there 
it was—ambiguous all right, but with 
its ambiguity declared in perfectly ac- 
ceptable language instead of Mr. Peter- 
sen’s somewhat illiterate style. He 
promptly declared that his stenographer 
was the person at fault, sent for me, 
and gave me fits for my stupidity or 
my impertinence ; he didn’t know which 
it was, he said, but he didn’t want his 
correspondence tampered with again. 
And everything I had done was to 
change a few incorrect singulars into 
the correct plurals, and a few untimely 
objectives into seasonable nominatives. 

I was too taken by surprise to make 
any defense at the moment, and I dare 
say it is just as well, for Hattie Law- 
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lor says that it was all a bluff. Peter- 
sen is the member of the company 
whose especial province is to write the 
ambiguous letters to prospective sell- 
ers, and if they are keen enough to 
discover the ambiguity, he always puts 
it off on his stenographer. It’s a pleas- 
ant job! 

When I asked if the Meyer-Grimson 
Realty Company did not do a legiti- 
mate business, she laughed and said of 
course they did, but that every busi- 
ness, legitimate and otherwise, needed 
to have a letter writer whose letters 
were susceptible of two interpretations, 
one quite attractive to the correspond- 
ent receiving them, the other very prof- 
itable to the company signing them; 
only the latter interpretation must be 
the one which will hold in law! The 
coal business seems to me honester. 


November 3: Pride had a fall this 
morning. My face scorches yet when 
I remember it. I was in the cubbyhole 
off Mr. Petersen’s office, clicking out 
the stuff that I didn’t get copied last 
night, when in came Mr. Fletcher. I 
have seen him several times since I 
have been here, and he always speaks 
to me pleasantly—more like a human 
being than an employing automaton, 
such as most of the rest of them seem. 
I can’t help feeling sort of warmed and 
comforted when he passes through the 
room and smiles or stops for a minute 
to ask how I am getting on. 

Well, this morning, as I said, he 
came in. After he had said “good 
morning,” he stood looking out of the 
window at the big steel skeleton of a 
skyscraper they’re putting up across 
the street. He said something, rather 
abstractedly, about skyscrapers and 
American architecture, and sort of loi- 
tered around. Then he went out, but 
he left me with the distinct feeling 
that he had not said all that he came to 
say. 

In ten or fifteen minutes he was back, 
looking through the letter files for 
something which he didn’t find. This 
time he stood for a few seconds watch- 
ing my hands play on the keys, and he 
said something about flying butterflies. 
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Then he went out again. But in five 
minutes he was back, and this time he 
took his stand as though he meant to 
get through what he had come to do. 

“Miss Eldridge,” he said, and when 
I looked up, I saw that he had colored 
a little, “are you particularly busy this 
evening? I mean—have you any en- 
gagement ?” 

Now there was one thing upon which 
I had entirely resolved when I came to 
New York, and that was that there 
should never be, in my career, any of 
the restauranting-with-the-men-in-the- 
office which I had read about. My 
connection with the Meyer-Grimsons 
was going to cease each day at five 
o’clock. If I ever came to know any 
of them outside, well and good. But 
there was not to be any of the fluffy 
stenographer in mine, as Jimmie put it. 
At the same time, when Dirkman 
Fletcher stood there, inquiring about 
my evening, looking so straight and 
clean and manly and friendly, and 
when there flashed across me what the 
evening was likely to be in Mrs. John- 
son’s furniture-rag-bag of a room on 
Grove Street, my heart certainly gave 
a leap. However, I controlled my de- 
sire to say: “No, I have no engage- 
ment, and I’d simply love to do any- 
thing you want me to do in the line of 
mild entertainment,’’ and said instead, 
very sedately: 

“Yes, I have an engagement for this 


evening.” 
“Have you one—er—for to-morrow 
evening, too?’ asked Mr. Dirkman 


Fletcher, looking more embarrassed. 

“Yes, I have one for to-morrow 
evening, too,” I replied, quite untruth- 
fully, but feeling like a monument of 
virtue because I was refusing some- 
thing I wanted to accept. 

“How about next week?” demanded 
Mr. Fletcher. Heavens, but he is per- 
sistent, I thought. 

“T’m afraid, Mr. Fletcher,” I an- 
swered, concluding that I might as well 
let him know at once just what my 
attitude was to be, “that I am engaged 
for all the evenings as far ahead as I 
can see.” 

He stared at me as though he thought 
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He repeated my 
Then 
he murmured that he was sorry, and 


I had gone crazy. 
words in a dazed sort of way. 


turned to go away. At the door he 
suddenly swung back, a light of com- 
prehension beginning to shine in his 
eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Eldridge!” he exclaimed. 
“T think I understand. You supposed 
from my stupid way of putting my 
questions that I was going to try to 
persuade you to dine with me on too 
short and slight an acquaintance; is 
that it?” 

“Why—why—weren’t you?” I stam- 
mered like a fool. 

“No, of course not,” replied the 
young man, and I felt myself get hot 
and cold and stiff with rage at myself. 
Silly dolt that I had been! “Not until 
you know me better, and are sure that 
you desire me for a friend,” he stum- 
bled on, evidently in pity for my crim- 
son face. “But this time—it is a shame 
I muffed it so! I only wanted you—I 
only wanted to ask you if you wouldn’t 
—if you couldn’t—if you would care to 
do a little extra evening work for a 
friend of mine—a young lady.” 

I wish I could write the words “a 
young lady” so that they would repre- 
sent his voice uttering them. It was as 
though he were saying “‘a_ starry 
saint,” “a tall white lily,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Somehow, I 
hated that girl on the spot, probably 
because I had just made such a bump- 
tious goose of myself, declining invita- 
tions before they were offered! I 
wanted to say that my evenings were 
all too full for me to consider taking 
any more work, but New York does 
somehow make you want money in the 
greediest way. I feel that I simply 
must have a new winter suit, though in 
Chelsea I was well enough satisfied with 
my last year’s coat and skirt. 

So I swallowed my anger and my 
pride, and said that I should be very 
glad of some work to do in the even- 
ings, and what was his friend’s name 
and where should I find her? He said 
that her name was Flower—Miss June 
Flower—and that she lived at the Rens-_ 
selaer, one of those small apartment 
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As I was leaving, I noticed in the hall a little India-ink sketch of a house. 


hotels which the lone woman who can 
afford it seems to patronize in New 
York. I’ve come to the conclusion that 
some of the places must be as good as 
having a chaperon, living in them 
couples such respectability on lone fe- 
males, 

But June Flower! I felt sorry for 
any human being burdened with a name 
like that. I could just see in my mind’s 
eye that sentimental young mother 
whose surname happened to be Flower, 
and whose Christian name was prob- 
ably something plain and decent, like 
Jane or Mary Ann, rejoicing when she 
had a girl baby in June so that it 


a 


seemed appropriate to link those names 
together. 

However, the young lady’s name was 
none of my affair. I asked Mr. Flet- 
cher what sort of work his friend 
wanted done—and I thought as I spoke 
that “June Fletcher” would be a better 
name than June Flower—and he replied 


’ that she was a writer, a poet, and that 


she wanted some literary work done. 
“She is engaged on a _ dramatic 
work,” Mr. Fletcher confided to me, 
evidently expecting to see me fall dead 
with admiring awe. I preserved a dis- 
creet silence. “It is in five acts and a 


prologue,” he went on. 
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I could think of nothing to say ex- 
cept “Isn’t that rather long for a mod- 
ern play?” and he replied, as though 
I had accused his friend of something 
horribly common and vulgar: 

“Oh, Miss Flower is not looking for- 
ward to a production of her play on the 
boards !” 

Whereupon the imp that sometimes 
sits at my shoulder whispering imperti- 
nences into my ear prompted me to 
say: 

“Ah, that resolution will probably 
save her a great deal of disappoint- 
ment!” 

But the blind man—and to think how 
keen he is in real. estate deals !—said 
yes, that was true; that there were no 
modern actors or actresses whose per- 
formance of the parts would not be 
distressingly theatric. Some day, after 
the stage had been elevated by some 
process not indicated, Miss June Flower 
might consent to see her five-act-and-a- 
prologue poetic drama produced. 

Then we edged away from that sub- 
ject, and he said he would make me an 
appointment with Miss Flower for that 
evening, and would let me know the 
hour. 

He went into one of the sound-proof 
booths and talked for two or three calls’ 
worth, and then came back to say that 
Miss Flower would be ready for me at 
eight o’clock that evening. And then he 
went off to Pleasantdell Heights, Long 
Island—twenty minutes from Herald 
Square as soon as the Pennsylvania 
tunnel is finished ; cozy homes for three 
thousand dollars on terms to suit pur- 
chaser; churches, schools, sewers, elec- 
tric lighting, and all modern conveni- 
ences—and put in as busy and alert a 
day, I’ve no doubt, as if he wasn’t 
positively soft about the young lady 
“poic,” as Jimmie used to call them 
when he was a little boy! 


November 4: She is awfully pretty, 
that poetess, the pale, dark, languid sort. 
I don’t believe she could walk a mile to 
save her neck! 


November 5: I have just had the 
most peculiar experience to-day. I 
went out for lunch with a Mrs. Ben- 
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thorn, who is the chief clerk in the 
sales department. I have seen a good 
deal of her in the last week, and I have 
liked her very well. She is very quiet, 
quite old—thirty-six or seven, I should 
have said, though it turns out she’s 
only thirty-two. She is exact in her 
work, so the chatterbox Hattie Lawlor 
tells me, and she is very reserved about 
her own affairs, which Hattie regards 
as “stuck up.” However, I have liked 
Mrs. Benthorn very much, and haven't 
wanted to know anything about her af- 
fairs. But to-day I had to hear of 
them. 

What makes women give way all at 
once, I wonder. You only have to look 
at this woman to know that she has 
had a great deal of trouble and sor- 
row; she is pale and worn and has put 
up a sort of armor of coldness against 
the world. To-day she looked uncom- 
monly ill; there were heavy lines about 
her mouth and heavy circles under her 
eyes, and her skin was dull and lack- 
lustre. She didn’t wear her old black 
dress quite so neatly as usual, and she 
was so nervous that she couldn’t keep 
her fingers still even by interlocking 
them and holding them against the 
table edge in Daly’s, where we go gen- 
erally for lunch—one of those white- 
tiled, flapjacks-in-the-window _ places 
where the food is really pretty clean 
and decent, though the service is not 
exactly like that of the St. Regis. 

I said something amiable about her 
health and began to study the bill of 
fare as though I didn’t already know 
by heart the price of every variety of 
cereal, with milk or with milk-and- 
cream, of every sort of cracker, and 
of every sort of hash, with and with- 
out poached eggs. When I had just 
decided on a perfect revel of batter 
cakes and coffee, I looked up to ask 
her what she was going to have, and I 
found that she wasn’t even looking at 
the bill of fare, but that the slow tears 
were running down her face, perfectly 
quietly. I begged her to tell me what 
the matter was, and if I could do any- 
thing, and by and by she recovered 
enough to say that she was ill and must 
go home. 




















It was evident that she was, too. So 
I told the waitress that my friend was 
ill, and she obligingly consented to tell 
the cashier near the door that we 
weren't trying to escape the payment 
of our lawful debts when we went by 
without placing a coin under her little 
cage, and we started. I telephoned the 
office that Mrs. Benthorn was suddenly 
taken ill, and that I was taking her 
home. I had asked for Mr. Fletcher 
to receive the message; I knew that he 
would not tell me to put her on a sub- 
way train and come back to my work, 
as Mr. Petersen might have done. 

The poor soul has a little flat out “at 
the back of beyond’—as our old wash- 
erwoman used to say—really miles and 
miles uptown, in the hundred and for- 
ties. It’s a tiny place and rather cheer- 
less, though she is evidently used to 
better things, and there are one or two 
little reminders of a happier estate—a 
good rug, one or two engravings, an 
old-fashioned candelabrum, and the like. 

The poor soul was nearly used up. 
I got her into the dark little bedroom 
and unfastened her clothes, and begged 
her to let me send for the doctor, but 
she refused. She said that she would 
be all right by and by, and she lay 
there with her heavy eyelids over her 
tired eyes, and her poor lips pale, and 
her breath coming and going with little 
gasps. I bathed her head and heated 
some water for her on the gas stove in 
the little kitchen—I don’t know exactly 
why, except that hot water is always 
my panacea for human ills; heat is such 
a comforter! 

Then I looked at the gimcracks on 
her bureau. They were plain enough 
for the most part, but in a beaten silver 
frame there was a picture of a young 
man whose face seemed in the most 
puzzling way familiar to me. Finally 
when she had somewhat recovered her 
self-control and her strength, I asked 
her whose the photograph was. 

“My husband’s,” she answered. 

I said “Oh” in the vacant way one 
says “Oh” when the existence of an 
undreamed-of person is baldly stated. 

“Tt was taken ten years ago,” said 
Mrs. Benthorn. “But it is like him.” 
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“Ts—er—Mr. Benthorn here, in New 
York?” I asked dully. “Ought not I 
to telephone him that you are at home, 
sick ?” 

She shook her head. And then she 
told me as if she were too utterly worn 
out to try to conceal anything any 
longer: 

“T don’t know where you would find 
him, Miss Eldridge. I—I—he was here 
last night after an absence of—months 
and months. It was the—pain—of that 
interview—that meeting—which has so 
upset me.” 

“Don’t tell me about # unless you 
want to,” I cried, trying to defend my- 
self against hearing things I did not 
want to know. 

“Oh, let me! Please let me! I’ll die 
if I can’t talk out. I’m so frozen with 
silence and concealment! Please let me 
tell you about it all. You have such a 
kind, sweet face, Miss Eldridge—such 
poise, such sense 

I put my hand on the poor woman’s 
silly lips, and told her to tell me any- 
thing that it would relieve her to share 
with another person. And _ she pro- 
ceeded to do so, with many interrup- 
tions and tears and appeals. 

It appears she was a Denver girl, of 
a well-to-do family. She had been 
brought up in ease and in a delightful, 
affectionate, free atmosphere. About 
ten years ago, Walter Benthorn, a 
young mining engineer, had come upon 
the scene, had fallen in love with her 
as she promptly did with him, had pro- 
posed and been joyously accepted. 
Everything was golden until one day 
her father told Helen—that was her 
name—that there was a mystery about 
her lover which the young man refused 
to clear; he would only declare that 
it was in no way a disgraceful one. 
This did not satisfy Helen’s father, who 
declared that the engagement must be 
broken unless young Benthorn  ex- 
plained everything in his career. Ben- 
thorn refused; Helen would not give 
him up, believing in him utterly. 

She broke with her family, eloped 
with Walter, and for five years they 
lived a life of idyllic happiness, marred 
only by her family’s persistent refusal 
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to hold any communication with them. 
At the end of that period Walter had 
had an accident in a mine where he 
was making an examination. His in- 
juries were not serious—there were 
some bruises about the head, a case of 
simple concussion of the brain, and in 
ten days he was declared well. 

But he had never been the same 
again. From being a sufficiently sober 
man, he became addicted to drink. 
From being a truth teller, he became a 
liar. From being gay and humorous 
he became gloomy, morose, savage. 
From a loving husband he became an 
utterly cold and neglectful one. And 
finally from an honest man he became 
a petty embezzler. He lost his posi- 
tion with the mining company which 
employed him, and then one position 
after another. Helen, too proud to ap- 
peal to her family for the aid which 
she knew would be made conditional 
upon her giving up her husband, finally 
sold the contents of her home, came 
East, learned stenography, got employ- 
ment, and eventually established the 
home in which I found her. At times 
her husband stayed with her; at times 
he disappeared. 

“IT never know when he will be 
brought home to me dead!” she cried, 
the poor, poor soul! “Killed in some 
drunken debauch, hurt in some brawl— 
Oh, I live in torment when he is away 
from me! And in torment when he is 
here. For—he seems to hate me, he 
tries to wring my heart! And he used 
to be the kindest—the most consider- 
ate——” She broke off sobbing. 

It was an awful story to hear. I 
concluded that he had been only mas- 
querading during his courtship and 
early married life, after a past which 
Helen’s father had somehow learned 
to be as discreditable as this present 
turned out to be, and that finally, when 
his first love had cooled a little, the old 
viciousness reasserted itself. 

And I was amazed to see that she 
still loved him, yearned over him, even, 
in some curious way, believed in him. 
His picture, with the clear-cut features, 
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the pleasant eyes, the slightly brooding 
forehead, was good to look at. But 
the sick woman on the bed, old and 
haggard before her time, spoke more 
eloquently of his real character, I 
thought. 

As I was leaving, I noticed in the 
hall near the door a little India-ink 
sketch of a house standing on a slope 
that overlooked a curved inlet with 
boats clustered in it. The house was 
broad, spacious, old-fashioned—alto- 
gether delightful with its broad porches 
and its sheltering trees. 

“What a pretty place!” I cried. And 
then, stupidly: “Is it your old home?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Benthorn, smiling a 
little whitely. “We haven’t any Co- 
lonial houses or any bay in Denver. It’s 
a little sketch my husband made—some 
place he knew, I suppose.” 


November 7: Mrs. Bleecker was 
moved to show me a portfolio of photo- 
graphs this morning. It was Sunday, 
but she didn’t feel like church. And I 
persuaded myself that it was more pi- 
ous to stay at home and cheer her up 
than to go myself. There were all 
sorts of people and things in her funny, 
faded collection. 

“There’s Baylawns,” she said, hand- 
ing me one, and sighing as she always 
does when she mentions her home on 
Long Island. “Is it not lovely?” 

It was a yellowed photograph of an 
old Colonial house, broad and spacious 
in the midst of its porches and trees. 
It stood on a slope that fell away to a 
graciously curved inlet, where the masts 
of a boat or two were discernible. For 
a minute I could not remember why it 
seemed so familiar to me. Then I re- 
called! I gasped! 

“Are there any other places like that 
down there?” I asked her, with all sorts 
of crazy notions confusing me. 

“Not so many as there used to be,” 
she said, “but a good many.” After all, 
I suppose the North Shore used to be 
thickly dotted with such places; but 
still I knew that this was the same I 
had seen the sketch of. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OR all Uncle Abimilech is so fat, 
he’s not so awfully easy-going 
and good-natured as fat folks are 

supposed to be—he says writing best 
sellers is death on your nerves !—and 
momma and we girls, sitting inside the 
parlor, looked sort of scared when we 
heard poppa outside on the veranda 
pitch into him hot and heavy for the 
advice uncle had given my brother Pete. 

“Look-y-here, Ab!” shouted poppa. 
This was before we even knew Uncle 
Abimilech was in sight. I guess he 
had just turned into the path up to 
the veranda. “Look-y-here! I’ve al- 
ways tried to do the square thing by 
you, if you did break away from de- 
cent Haskins traditions and take to be- 
ing a novelist. I’ve brought my chil- 
dren up to respect you, and I’ve never 
allowed anybody in the family but my- 
self to say what we all think about 
your profession. Now, what kind of 
a return do you call it to go touting 
off my only son in your track! Pete 
won’t hear of anything but that he 
must be a novelist, like his uncle! Pete, 
the only soul who’s going to carry the 
name of Haskins down to—a novelist! 
An author! Great Scott! If I'd 
thought that of him when he was little, 
I’d ha’—— 

By this time I guess Uncle Abimilech 
had gotten up the veranda steps and 
over to where poppa sat, for we’d heard 
10 
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his puffing and blowing, and then the 
chandelier began to jingle the way it 
always does when uncle walks around. 
We held our breaths and stopped our 
embroidery to listen what would hap- 
pen next, and we heard uncle let him- 
self down into a chair, kerplump! He 
always rattles the windows when he 
hits the seat, no matter how carefully 
he tries to do it. And he said, not a 
bit mad, just pitying and reasonable: 
“Now, Peter, you keep your shirt on; 
and your coat and vest while you’re 
about it, for you haven’t got any kick 
coming, and you know it. Now you 
answer me a few questions as one Has- 
kins to another. How old is Pete?” 
“Twenty-six!” said poppa. You could 
hear him breathing hard. 
“Did he ever make a cent in his life 
so far?” 
“No, but 
“Aw, eat your buts! You see what 
I’m driving at, don’t you? How long 
had you been learning the silk busi- 
ness when you were twenty-six ?” 
“Eight years,” said poppa, very short 
and grumpy 
“And Pete don’t know any more 
about it now than you do about the 
difference between William Morris and 
Elbert Hubbard, and 
“Hunh? Who’re *” began poppa. 
“Never mind! Never mind! Just a 
figure of speech. Nothing that Pete’ll 
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have to bother with either. The point 
is that Pete’d never know anything 
about the silk business, or any other 
business, or anything else! What’s the 
use of pretending he would? And in- 
stead of growling, you ought to be dec- 
orating my brows with a wreath of gold 
leaves, eighteen carat, for saving your 
business from what’d happen if Pete 
started in on it, oughtn’t you now, 
Peter Haskins, 
senior ?” 

Poppa didn’t 
say anything 
for a minute 
and then he 
mumbled: 

“Well,there’re 
some things 
that’re worse’n 
others. Maybe 
Pete ain’t so 
very bright, but 
I don’t see that 
you gotta make 
a author outta 
him, if he ain’t.” 

“Now _ that’s 
more like it,” 
said uncle. 
“Now you’ve 
stopped foaming 
at the mouth I 
will admit that 
I owe you a sort 
of explanation, 
and that you’re 
not to blame for 
being a little 
leary of the 
scheme. You 
see, you haven’t 
paid enough at- 
tention to the 
author business to see how it’s changed 
since your young days. It’s not the 
same at all, any more than the steel in- 
dustry is. I confess frankly that I 
personally probably made a great mis- 
take when I took up that trade, for 
with the Haskins business ability and 
acumen applied to the opportunities 
that have existed in trade during the 
last quarter of a century, I might have 
been a multi-millionaire instead of just 





They didn’t know we were 
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comfortably up in the hundred thou- 
sands. But nowadays! And Pete! 
The hand of Providence points him to 
the career of letters. In the first place 
you've just admitted that there’s no 
other business he’s good for, and in 
the second you take my expert advice 
on it that he’s cut out and sewed to- 
gether expressly to fit the modern 
profession of literature! With you and 
me back of him 
look after 
advertise- 
busi- 
manage- 
ment, etc., and 
Pete’s natural, 
Heaven-sent in- 
ability to con- 
ceive an idea 
above the level 
of the public 
that thirsts for 
best  sellers— 
why, Peter, I 
won't put any 
limit to what 
that boy’ll do! 
He may be loan- 
ing you money 
yet!” 

“Hunh! Like- 
ly!’ grunted 
poppa, but you 
could hear that 
he was im- 
pressed a_ lot. 
“But look here, 
Ab, hang it all, 
how can I help 


| to 
the 
ment, 
ness 





i in the writing 
oe a) business? Take 
inside, listening to them. advertising. I 

know when _ it 


pays to put a full-page ad about silk 
in any one of the trade journals; but 
I don’t even know the names of the 
trade journals in this new business of 
Pete’s, let alone what they charge per 
page.” 

Uncle Abimilech settled back. You 
could hear the chair creak. 

“Peter, you’re right. You don’t know 
anything about the author business, but 
right here and now you're going to 
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learn. Listen! Every newspaper and 
every magazine in any language in the 
world is a trade journal for Pete, and 
the ads don’t cost a cent.” 

We heard poppa jump in his chair 
and “Hunh? Whatchu mean?” he said. 

Uncle went on in that smooth, quick 
way he has when he wants to head you 
oft. 
“Take my case. I never paid a cent 
for advertisement in my life and yet I 
doubt if Punk’s Pure Pickles or Scrub- 
bine Soap are better known names 
than A. H. Haskins. And is it due 
to the beautiful artistic qualities of my 
books? I teil you with honest pride 
that it is not, for I think I am not 
boasting when I say that never in my 
life have I signed my name to anything 
with the least pretension to literature. 
It’s due to sound business methods. 
That’s what! Take a concrete exam- 
ple. When I was young and just start- 
ing in and needed a big boost, you may 
remember that I undertook to sail in a 
fishing dory from Maine to the Ber- 
mudas and i 

“I guess I do remember,” put in 
poppa, very mad, “and a bigger fool 
thing I never heard of! Didn't I lose 
a solid week out of business when your 
dotty old eggshell fioated in, keel up, 
to the harbor at E 

“Yes, and you may also remember 
another thing,” interrupted uncle. “That 
after your week of agonized cablegraphs 
and telegrams, and after all the papers 
in the country had joined in, giving 
my picture and a synopsis of the two 
books I’d written up to that time, and 
an account of my family and past hist’ry 
and brilliant prospects, and every day a 
different version of where my dead 
body had been found, after all that, I 
was discovered, landed comfortably in 
a hacienda on the coast of Cuba, quite 
unaware of the hullabullo about my 
boat, which had broken away from her 
moorings one night after we'd all been 
to a picnic and got a little too uplifted 
to know a knot in a rope from a nest 
of vipers.” 

“Yup!” said poppa, “and it makes me 
black in the face yet to think of all the 
good money I wasted in a 
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We gathered from the scraping sound 
that Uncle Abimilech was hitching his 
chair up to poppa’s, and now he put 
in very quiet: 

“Peter, the circulation of ‘Priscilla 
Everett, Puritan Maiden,’ before that 
trip had been just four hundred and 
twenty-three copies, most of them given 
away to reviewers. In the three weeks 
after I was discovered, the advance or- 
ders for new editions amounted to two 
hundred and fifty thousand. And it cost 
me”—he sank his voice low and solemn 
as though he were in church—‘it cost 
me just the hire of the little steam 
yacht that took me to Cuba and towed 
the open boat across to the harbor 
where it was found, keel——” 

Poppa broke in, his voice keyed way 
up, “Abimilech Haskins! You don’t 
mean it!” 

“T do,” said uncle. 

We heard poppa hopping around in 
his chair, and he said quick and short: 
“And the time your twins were lost in 
the woods and if 

“Yup,” said Uncle Abimilech. “That 
sold five hundred thousand of ‘Re- 
united.’ ” 

“And when you took up the case of 
the hunters who’d been shut out of the 
forests on that big steel magnate’s es- 
tate up in the Adirondacks?” 

“Unh-hunh!” said uncle. “That was 
when ‘John Allison, Son of the People’ 
was just out. When that got through 
selling I had fifty thousand to invest in 
U. S. Steel bonds.” 

“Good Lord!’ said poppa. 

For a minute they didn’t say any- 
thing more. When poppa spoke again, 
his voice sounded so tired! 

“And I have to give up ten thousand 
for a single insertion of a page ad in 
the American Woman’s Friend!” 

“Well,” said Uncle Abimilech, over- 
flowing the edges of his chair, “now 
maybe you think I know what I’m talk- 
ing about!” 

“But why under the sun does that 
make any dif ” began poppa. 

“Nobody knows why! It’s just so. 
Folks won’t buy an inch more of your 
silk, not if you were to be flayed alive 
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“Whatchu drivin’ at anyhow? 


or married four times in one day; but 
they will buy more, millions more of 
your books. It’s a fact, just as much 
as that the big department store has 





Cut out the fancy figures. What's the matter?” 
come to stay. And let me tell you, it’s 
a fact that’s in favor of the author’s 
bank account all right, all right, all 
right !” 
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“It’s perfectly abominable,” poppa 
burst out, pounding on the arm of his 
chair. “The way the world is run is 
certainly something sickening !” 

“Not at all,’ said Uncle Abimilech. 
“Not in the least, if you'll only look 
to see which way it is running before 
you start in on your own particular 
footrace. If you go along in the same 
direction you hardly have to wiggle a 
toe to cover sixty miles an hour. You 
get swept along by the current and 
you don’t have to pay a cent for the 
trip, either.” 

“But now about Pete?” said poppa 
dubiously. ‘Pete don’t know enough 
to——”’ 

“That, my dear brother, is the great 
advantage of Pete. You and I put him 
into the swim, and head him the right 
way. He'll never so much as dream 
of turning around and going against 
the current. In other words, you show 
Pete a best seller—whatever the latest 
style happens to be, colonial, psycholog- 
ical, historical, romantic or socialistic— 
and tell him to copy it. Will he have 
to resist any temptations to put in ideas 
of his own? Not if I know Pete! Will 
he itch to mix his brands and make 
his romantic hero human, or his psy- 
chological hero do something besides 
pay afternoon calls and talk about early 
Venetian architecture? You know he 
won’t! Will he have any depraved de- 
sire to show that his heroine was not 
peerlessly lovely even when she had a 
cold in her head.or had lost her tem- 
per? Not Pete! And why won’t he? 
Because—oh, lucky father !—because, 
no more than any of his readers, will 
he think of his heroine as like a real 
woman or like anything else out of a 
best selling novel. When I think that 
such capacity might have been lost to 
American literature if I hadn’t——” 

“IT suppose,” said poppa practically, 
cutting uncle short in his flow of lan- 
guage, “I suppose he’ll start in by 
writing short stories and work up to a 
novel later.” 

“He will not!” shouted Uncle Abimi- 
lech, and you could hear by his tone 
he was hot all. through, and he kept 
getting hotter and hotter as he talked. 
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“He will not, as long as my name is 
Abimilech Hezekiah! I made that mis- 
take and I want to save the second 
generation from all the time I wasted. 
No, sir, to write short stories when 
you might be writing novels is like 
selling a single brass spoon when you 
might be operating in copper on the 
Street to the tune of millions. You 
get your little ten-cent piece for the 
spoon all right, if anybody you meet 
happens to want a spoon and to like 
"em made of brass, and to be out of 
spoons at the time, and not to prefer 
to buy them of his brother-in-law who’s 
in the spoon business, too, and if he 
likes the shape of yours, and happens 
to want a teaspoon and not a table- 
spoon, and don’t think you ought to be 
making rubber boots instead of spoons 
and & 

“Slow up, Ab,” said poppa. “You'll 
burst a blood vessel. Whatchu drivin’ 
at anyhow? Cut out the fancy figures. 
Vhat’s the matter?” 

We could hear uncle snort and gur- 
gle and catch his breath. “To be en- 
tirely lucid, I mean magazine editors, 
and if you only knew it, when I’ve said 
that, I’ve said all and more than the 
mails will carry. You send one of them 
a problem-psychological story, written 
with your heart’s blood and embodying 
all the knowledge of human life you’ve 
been able to attain. He answers that 
his magazine is looking for your good 
work, not your pot-boilers. You send to 
another a sugar-and-white-of-egg love 
story. He replies that it is too cynical 
and morbid to put in a family magazine. 
You write a whooping, slap-dash ad- 
venture tale—‘Come on, boys! Bang! 
Bang! Hurrah!’—and are told that ‘it 
is quite over the heads of our readers.’ 
You write a But what’s the use 
of going on? I could, out of my own 
history, extract enough harrowing ex- 
amples to last an entire day.” 

“Good Lord!” said poppa. 

Uncle Abimilech laughed. “But I 
won’t. I will just add that when some- 
body finally accepts and prints a story 
that’s been going around till it’s ready 
to drop to pieces, then all the editors 
who had it years before, and lost it 
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seven or eight months in the back of a 
drawer, and finally returned it, saying 
that of course you couldn’t have 
thought seriously that that was their 
kind of a story—then, I say, they all 
write you and say: ‘We note your story 
in So-and-So’s Magazine. Now why 
don’t you ever send us anything like 
that? That’s what we're looking for!’ ” 

Uncle was puffing as he talked, and 
though I couldn’t see him I knew just 
how his eyes were popping out, the way 
they do when he’s going to wind up 
with something awfully literary in his 
talk. 

“No, sir!” he said to poppa. “No, 
sir-ee! No supercilious, college-edu- 


cated, thin-blooded magazine editors in 
mine, to stand between me and the 
Give me a 


heart of the plain people. 
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publishing house with no nonsense 
about it, that’s not in business for its 
health or to Harvardize the public, 
that'll give me free access to the great 
American public, and you see what I’ve 
been able to do. Henry James may 
have slain his thousands, but I have 
slain my two hundred and fifty thou- 
sands! Aye, with the jawbone of an 
ass, heaps upon heaps have I slain.” 

“Sounds as though I’d heard that be- 
fore,” said poppa. 

Uncle Abimilech pulled himself up to 
go. 
“Sure you have,” he said. “Likely 
you knew it all before. I didn’t invent 
any of this I been telling you about. 
It’s been so since the beginning of time. 
All I’ve done was to have sense enough 
to sce it!” 





The Time I Rowed the Boat 


HE last time when ’twus holiday, 
Pa took me in a boat; 
We rowed an’ rowed, far, far away, 
An’ then we let it float 
Along the bank beneath the trees 
That bowed and nodded in the breeze, 
And seemed to say: “Hello, there, boy! 
You, boy, down in the boat!” — 


My pa, he let me take the oars 
An’ see if I could row; 

Now that’s hard work, you’d better b’leeve, 
You try it once; you'll know! 

It seemed like water’s everywhere! 

I got all soaked up to my hair! 

But pa, he laughed an’ didn’t care, 
When I tried to row the boat. 


Ma wus cross w’en we got home, 
*Cause I wus all wet through; 

But I guess that women folks don’t know 
W’at boys an’ men can do! 

If she’d been there she’d been afraid, 

W’en she seen all the splash I made; 

Pa said I ’most broke the oar-blade, 
The time I rowed the boat! 





GEORGE REDFIELD CLARKE. 
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A NEWLY born board of trade, like 
a newly hatched chicken, begins 
promptly to scratch gravel. The 
Newry board of trade at its first ban- 
quet in Odd Fellows’ Hall—turkey and 
fixin’s and ice cream—kicked the air 
full of enthusiasm. 

First Selectman Thelismer Doane, 
called upon to respond to the sentiment, 
“Our Fair Municipality,” set the ball 
rolling; he suggested that the new 
board of trade show that it had not or- 
ganized merely to eat turkey and make 
speeches, but to put the thrill of life 
along the keel of Newry. And he knew 
the way to do it, he said. Celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of New- 
ry, the shire town of Cuxabexis County. 
Throw the place wide open. Invite 
everybody to come. Give ’em a show 
to make their hair curl. Get outside 
capitalists into the place and entertain 
em till their heads were spinning. 
That’s the way to talk it! That’s the 
way to do it! Wide open—red fire—a 
hot show—hoorah—and all hands 
round, high Betty Martin! 

While the members were cheering, 
Old Man Price arose and stood gazing 
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rebukingly on them until the clamor 
ceased, 

“I want to call your attention, gents,” 
he said, “to the fact that you can’t cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
a town till thet town is one hundred 
years old. This town was founded 
eighty-five i 

“Aw, go write that in your history,” 
yelled an irreverent member. 

This remark got a laugh that set Old 
Man Price down, for it was generally 
known that he had been at work thirty 
years on a history of Newry and had 
finished only three chapters. 

First Selectman Doane popped up. 

“You get an illustration right there 
of one of the troubles in this place,” 
he declared hotly. “Let enterprising, 
go-ahead men start to do something, 
and some old snail sticks up his horns 
and slimes the track. I, for one, don’t 
giveadam if Newry ain’t but ten years 
old—she’s been actin’ lately as though 
she was two thousand and had one foot 
in the grave. You business men of 
our streets that I see sittin’ here before 
me—don’t you want to reap a harvest? 
We need to get up something that’s 
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goin’ to attract trade into this place. I 
want to see these streets packed from 
the county buildings to the fair 
grounds, But you’ve got to have at- 
tractions to do it, if you want ’em to 
come and leave money here. You’ve 
got to get the carnival spirit into ’em, 
if you want ’em to loosen. It'll have 
to be the show that we put up for ’em 
that will do it. A show that we can 
advertise so’s to get ’em in here; a 
show that—when they’re once here— 
will make ’em so dizzy that they won’t 
stop to count their money. It can be 
done, and I see before me the man that 
can do it—the show part, I mean. He 
knows the game. He knows the right 
people to get. I’m goin’ to let order of 
business go to thunder, and nominate 
here and now for high, grand manager 
of the show part of the celebration, one 
of Newry’s adopted sons, who is sittin’ 
there beside his friend, High Sheriff 
Sproul, the Honer’ble Hiram Look, ex- 
proprietor of Look’s Leviathan Circus. 
I call for three cheers for Honer’ble 
Look.” 

The howl that arose left no doubt as 
to the unanimity of the members. 

“T ain’t any kind of a speechmaker,” 
stated Hiram, rising to accept. “I can 
only say that I know the show game 
from peanuts to parachutes, and if you 
order a hot show, then it’s a hot show 
you get. And I want to say here and 
now that a pome, a prayer, a paper 
on progress, and the schoolchildren 
singin’ the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ in 
betweenwhiles ain’t my idea of a cele- 
bration that brings money into a place. 
I don’t want to brag, but I'll guaran- 
tee to make one hand wash the other; 
I'll sell privileges enough to pay for 
the real attractions. Get your porrin- 
gers ready, gents, because when the 
money begins to drop it will come fast. 
Time hangs kind of heavy since I’ve 
retired, and I’ll be glad to get back into 
the game again for a little while. That’s 
all—and thankin’ you kindly for the 
compliment.” 

After that much of inspiring progress 
it was the work of only a few jubilant 
moments to appoint general commit- 
tees, and the banqueters went home. 
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Hiram Look strolled up to the county 
buildings, enjoying his cigar. Cap’n 
Sproul trudged beside him without 
word of comment when Hiram un- 
folded certain rosy schemes that al- 
ready occurred to him. 

“Why in hookbydemus don’t ye say 
something?” demanded the old show- 
man at last. “What do you think of 
it, anyway?” 

The sheriff replied with alacrity and 
decision. 

“I think I’ve been ’tendin’ out on a 
picaroon feed, and that now I’m walk- 
in’ home with the old Cap Kidd of the 
outfit. The whole talk I’ve heard is 
how to get people in here and skin ’em 
out of their money.” 

“That’s nice talk to make about your 
best friend and an enterprising town,” 
retorted Hiram indignantly. 

“Can’t help how it sounds to you,” 
said the cap’n. “That’s the way it looks 
to me. Get ’em and skin ’em—that 
was the whole gist of the meetin’. All 
is, I serve warnin’ on you now that 
as high sheriff of this county I shan’t 
stand by and see anybody skinned— 
board of trade or no board of trade.” 

“Aaron,” choked Hiram, after a 
pause, during which he struggled with 
his emotions, “there are things about 
you I like, but when you talk to me the 
same as you do now, I can’t remember 
‘em. All I can say is, if goin’ to 
sea puts that kind of a streak into a 
man, it ain’t right for him to come 
ashore to live among sensible people.” 

Cap’n Sproul was equally frank in 
his rejoinder. 

“Hiram, take you outside of the busi- 
ness you've followed through life, and 
you’re as honest as the average run 
of men, and I relish bein’ with you. 
I don’t think, as man to man, you’d 
take a dollar that didn’t belong to you. 
But get that showman streak in you 
once uncovered, and you’re about as 
near total depravity—without realizin’ 
it—as anything this side of Tophet. 
You'll recollect that I’ve seen you oper- 
ate a few times. And the last time you 
operated and dragged me into it, it 
was distinctly understood that you 
wasn’t goin’ to do it again. Now at 
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your time of life, and with as much 
money as you have got in the bank, 
you’d better leave off circussin’. Other- 
wise, if you sail the course you’re head- 
in’, accordin’ to what you’ve told me, 
you, as head pirate of this show you’re 
plannin’, and me, as high sheriff of this 
county, is apt to bump in a way that 
will carry away more or less top-ham- 
per. I warn ye, that’s all.” 

Hiram swore and threw his cigar 
from him. It skated ahead down the 
sidewalk, leaving a trail of sparks along 
which the old showman stamped wrath- 
fully, entered the sheriff’s residence 
ahead, and disappeared into the room 
that he occupied as the cap’n’s crony. 

After that the preparations for the 
“Grand Centennial Celebration of New- 
ry and Gorgeous Street Fair” went on 
apace; and no further word of confer- 
ence passed between the two. In an- 
swer to advertisements that Hiram in- 
serted in certain sporting papers of the 
metropolis, men appeared in Newry and 
consulted with him in his room at the 
county buildings. 

Cap’n Sproul saw them arrive and de- 
part, and displayed a visage that indi- 
cated his doubts and his disgust. They 
were men who twisted their mustaches 
with a flirt, and cocked their little fin- 
gers airily when they tapped the ashes 
off gilt-banded cigars. They exhaled 
that indefinable emanation of trickery 
that sets the repugnance of an honest 
man to bristling. And when Hiram’s 
perspicacity had fully noted certain 
signs and portents that threatened his 
plans, he set a delegation from the 
board of trade on his friend. 

The interview was not satisfactory. 
Board of trade emissaries pleaded that 
once in a while men and municipalities 
needed to “loosen” a bit, and that New- 
ry needed the money, and that a little 
carnival spirit wouldn't hurt any one. 
Of course there would be some things 
on the programme that wouldn’t go 


very well inside the gates of a camp . 


meeting—but this wasn’t to be any 
camp meeting. They argued that au- 
thority ought to shut one eye and let 
the old town get busy and breezy for 
once in its history. 
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The sheriff was noncommittal, but 
the glint in his hard gray eyes chilled 
their souls and sent them back to Hiram 
in dismay. 

And that was on the very eve of the 
great event. Banners floated at their 
staffs, the fronts of buildings were 
wreathed in bunting, and the booths 
and tents and kiosks, all the gay parade 
of the ballyhoo, and the schemes of the 
fakirs were ready for the confiding peo- 

le. 

“Mr. Look,” stated the spokesman of 
the emissaries, “you’ve got to handle 
your own friend. He won't listen to 
us. He’s sitting there like a bulldog 
guarding a soup bone, and he won't 
even growl loud enough so as to tell 
what he’s thinking about. But he ain’t 
thinking any good for this show. We 
all know that if it wasn’t for you he 
never would have got to be high sheriff 
of this county. It will be a curious 
case if you can’t handle him.” 

There was rebuke as well as wonder 
in the tone—and a bit of sly contempt, 
in addition—and Hiram’s soul flamed. 
He went up alone to the seat of author- 
ity, shut all doors, cornered the sheriff 
behind his desk, and pulled a chair close 
—so close that their knees touched. 

“Aaron,” said he, “I’ve been and got 
up a show for this town. It suits me. 
It’s goin’ to suit the people. I’ve ca- 
tered to the people all my life and I 
know what they want. Now J want an 
understandin’ with you. Do you say 
that show don’t suit you?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ anything. I ain’t seen 
a. 

“But what do you think?” 

“Judgin’ from the style of fellows 
I’ve seen you dickerin’ with and that’s 
been paradin’ these streets the last day 
or two, this town and them have gone 
into a pirate pardnership that can’t be 
matched this side the Malay Sea. You 
ask me a plain question and you get 
a straight answer.” 

“What’s your idea of a show to suit 
the people, eh?” 

“T ain’t in the show business, and I 
never have been, and never shall be.” 

The tone in which that was said re- 
flected on Hiram’s profession. 
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“Let me tell you, then, what your 
idea of entertainment would be,” de- 
clared the old showman. “In one tent 
there would be a swearin’ match be- 
tween a couple of old sloshes of salt 
water called cap’ns; in another tent 
would be an old tarheel knockin’ down 
Portygee sailors with a belayin’ pin, and 
then dancin’ a sailor’s hornpipe. 
for a free show you’d have a knittin’ 
match, six old maids on a side, and 
a custard-pie eatin’ contest for the Sun- 
day school children. Yes, sir! Them’s 
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“TI ain't any kind of a speechmaker. I can only say that I know the show game from peanuts to parachutes.” 
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about your ideas. And here you are 
proposin’ to bust up the plans of a 
man that knows something about the 
game.” 

“Yes, mebbe my idees differ from 
yourn regardin’ shows,” replied the 
cap’n dryly. “And prob’ly my idees 
never will get shifted round enough so 
that I will stand on one foot and see 
the people of this county come in here 
and be gouged right and left under 
the name of a board of trade carnival. 
Steer your show square and I won't 














come acrost your bows. But the min- 
ute you run up the black flag you’d 
better stand by to repel boarders.” 

Hiram stared at him for a time. 

“And you call yourself a friend of 
mine!” he blurted at last. 

“TI do,” replied the cap’n serenely, 
“and I allus shall, except when you’re 
sufferin’ from a circus spell. And then 
I shall treat you like I would handle 
any poor, unfortunate lunatic.” 

The situation was too intense ; Hiram 
kicked over his chair and stamped out 
of the office. 

He went along the line of tents and 
booths and collected by word of sum- 
mons such of the fakirs and showmen 
as he came across. They assembled 
in the tent of the “Nautch Houris.” 

“You’ve got to tone down your 
shows, boys,” he informed them. “By 
all good rights I ought to be able to 
handle the old split codfish that’s high 
sheriff of this county, but I’ve found 
out that I can’t do it—and that’s no 
fault of mine. He simply can’t be 
touched. I’ve got the deputies all fixed, 
and what’s done he’ll have to do him- 
self. But I tell you, boys, he’s quite 
a hand to do when he gets started.” 

“The first frame-up was that we 
should have a wide-open town and the 
key thrown away,” stated one of the 
listeners sullenly. “We paid for our 
privileges on that basis. Now, for one, 
I don’t stand for the hopples.” 

There was a mumbled chorus from 
those who subscribed to that sentiment. 
Hiram knew his own ilk too well to 
be dismayed, but he understood that 
the occasion called for diplomacy. 

“Use common sense, boys,” he ex- 
horted. “I'll admit that the frame-up 
isn’t what I thought it was goin’ to be. 
But the fellow that’s ditched now after 
this warnin’ will have only himself to 
blame, and I want it understood now 
that there’s not goin’ to be any discount 
of privilege money or any rebates. 
When a man with a gold badge, and a 
roll to his gait, and a lambrequin under 
his chin comes along, have the girls 
sing: ‘Where is my wanderin’ boy to- 
night?’ Let every sucker win his money 
at whatever game he’s playin’, sell 
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things straight, and charge only ten 
cents a crack for the phrenology game. 
There’s your tip. It’s up to you 
whether you keep on doin’ business.” 

He left them, for further conversa- 
tion was not profitable just then, and 
they did not present the amiable front 
that one desires in companions. 

At nine o’clock that evening Hiram 
and the general committee of the board 
of trade completed a conference that 
did not shed any rosy light on the sit- 
uation. 

“All is,” stated Hiram at the conclu- 
sion of the gloomy confab, “seein’ that 
we can’t go as far as we like, we'll have 
to put on brakes and go as far as we 
can. Mebbe we can fool him. He 
knows more about reefin’ the hind jib- 
boom, or whatever they do ’boardship, 
than he does about the show business. 
We'll rinky-dink him just as far as 
we're able to. I’ve given out the word 
to the mice; the cat can’t watch the 
whole of ’em at once. But it ain’t what 
I’d reckoned on, and it ain’t what I'd 
promised the boys. The town ain't 
goin’ to be wide open, and that takes 
the edge off’m the whole fun.” 

He lighted a cigar and walked down 
the length of the carnival-arrayed street. 
All was ready for the grand opening 
of the morrow, but the buoyancy 
seemed to have gone out of things. The 
fakirs scowled at him from the doors of 
their booths, and in tents little groups 
growled away disconsolately. 

“I wish he was in hackenny hitched 
to a post,” pondered the old showman 
wrathfully. “I’ve had a feelin’ in my 
life before that I’d like to jump down a 
man’s throat and gallop the eternal 
stuffin’ out of him; but I don’t know as 
I was ever feelin’ more like doin’ it 
than I am this minute. Men that go 


‘to sea must get queer notions into ’em, 


that’s all I can say. There ain’t any 
more sportin’ blood in him, nor notion 
of what people want, than there is in a 
dead hake.” 

The approach of “Pea” Driscoll at 
that moment was fortuitous, but in con- 
sideration of the old showman’s state 
of mind was happily so. 

“T listened to what you said in the 
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tent a while ago,” stated Mr. Driscoll 
disconsolately, “and it looks to me as 
though we shell-game fellows was pick- 
led good and enough for this meet. 
Ain’t we got any protection at all?” 

“You’re protected from everything 
except the weather: and the sheriff of 
this county—and I’m puttin’ lightnin’ 
atid Cap Sproul in the same class. 
You’ve got to take your chances.” 

Mr. Driscoll fingered his watch chain 
and scowled moodily at the stars. 

“T’ve been chasin’ myself around 
among the boys,” he said at last, “and 
we're all agreed that something has got 
to be done. And there’s only one man 
to be done.” 

“You hold on, right there,” exploded 
Hiram. “He ain’t usin’ us liberal, and 
he’s a balky old rhinoceros, but we don’t 
propose to have the sheriff of this coun- 
ty sandbagged and have it done under 
the auspices of the board of trade. You 
go slow, or I'll have you all under 
bonds.” 

“There’s no sandbaggin’ thought of,” 
insisted Mr. Driscoll. ‘Don’t you sup- 
pose I know that side-trackin’ a sheriff 
means a frilled and fancy job? Now, 
boss, your town is lookin’ for twenty- 
four hours of free and easy. The show 
is ready, and the wide-eyed are goin’ to 
be disappointed if they don’t have a 
chance to buy a few high-colored pic- 
tures when they strike the place. No 
bluff goes between you and me. You 
and me knows the high sign of the pro- 
fesh, eh?” 

Hiram grunted assent. 

“Nobody’s goin’ to get hurt. That’s 
understood, see? But I’ve got a hen 
on an egg that looks good to me. Now, 
boss, between you and me, as I’ve said, 
what’s it goin’ to be worth to your 
board of trade to have the sheriff so 
busy about something else for the main 
merry-go-round time of the show that 
he won’t be mussin’ into what ain’t 
really his business? I mean that he 
stays away, and come’s back without 
any halter in his hand for any one. 
Ain’t goin’ to be hurt, nor gagged, nor 
tied to a stake—but is comin’ back per- 
fectly willin’ to shut up and stay shut. 
It’s worth a hundred dollars, ain’t it?” 


“T don’t like the sound of it,” pro- 
tested Hiram. 

“Now, look here,” said Mr. Driscoll, 
with vigor, “none of you around here 
is.goin’ to bluff me. When this idea 
came to me I circled among the boys 
first. They want a clear field and 
they’re ready to chip for it. You and 
your board of trade want a clear field. 
I’ve been right up to your big noise 
in that combination and made him own 
up. If you'll drip for a hundred I'll 
pull off the trick—and no skin ruffed 
up. Ill get two hundred more out of 
the boys. Speak quick, because there’s 
some plannin’ to do.” 

“Tt’ll be a clear quill job, eh?” stam- 
mered Hiram, divided between his 
showman’s longings and his loyalty to 
a friend. 

“Guaranteed—or no pay. Money to 
be deposited for me till the job’s pulled 
off. I tell you, Boss Look, this is 
where the ring goes over the main cane 
in the bunch if you say the word.” 

“You go ahead,” instructed Hiram 
after a pause. “It ain’t my regular 
style of treatin’ a friend, but I reckon 
I’m playin’ it the same as he is; he’s 
cut the cards for the deal, and friend- 
ship has ceased.” 

At dawn the next morning the boom 
of the big guns announced that Newry 
was off into her carnival, galloping 
merrily. There were plenty of people 
to witness the send-off. The streets 
were packed with early arrivals. By 
the middle of the forenoon the big show 
was in full swing. At that hour Hiram 
went the rounds and reassured his 
clients. 

“T reckon,” he said, “that the cap’s 
bark was worse than his bite. I figger 
he’s gettin’ to be a shrewder politician 
than I’d estimated. Havin’ given off 
his orders, the cuss is taken off’m him 
if anything happens. I reckon you’d 
best loosen up, boys. He’s stickin’ to 
the jail and ’tendin’ to his business.” 

That statement was correct. Cap’n 
Sproul did not propose to make a ram- 
rod reformer out of himself. The idea 
of running downtown at daybreak and 
scouting about the peep shows was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he shrewdly real- 
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ized that he would be a marked man 
and would find very little evil visible. 
He remained in his office, looked after 
the usual routine of his day, and waited 
for what he knew would happen, for he 
had keen understanding of the nature 
of a part of Newry’s populace. He saw 
the delegation when, a sombre blotch 
against the holiday pageantry, it 
threaded out from among the tents in 
the street and advanced on the jail. He 
sat down at his desk and waited ex- 
pectantly. 

Old Man Price led the way. He was 
flanked by two deacons and _ several 
women of the type that Cap’n Sproul 
termed “no’ easters,” followed in their 
wake. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said Old Man Price, 
opening the conference, “you know that 
I have objected from the start to any 
such celebration as Newry is having. 
It can’t be a centennial when the town 
is only: 

“That isn’t the question,” broke in 
one of the deacons, whose tone showed 
that he already had a familiarity with 
Old Man Price’s arguments that 
amounted to contempt. “It ain't 
whether this town is one year old or 
one thousand years old. Sodom and 
Gomorrah was old enough to know 
better. And I want to tell you, Mr. 
Sheriff, that them old towns in their 
wust days never acted out so bad as 
Newry is actin’ out to-day—and the 
Scripture doesn’t mention that they had 
boards of trade, either! I call on you 
to do your duty as an officer—and if 
you don’t this town is spoken for. Rain 
o’ fire will descend on us just as sure 
as butter will spile in Tophet.” 

“We ain’t takin’ hear-so,” added the 
second deacon. “We've took in every 
show. We’re givin’ you the testimony 
of eyes and ears. The scarlet woman 
is kickin’ and prancin’ down there. 
There’s three tents of her. And one of 
‘em kicked my hat out of my hands.” 

“We saw it done,” averred the other 
deacon, and the women nodded indig- 
nant assent. 

“They took five dollars of my money 
in a game where they draw envelopes 
out of a box,” stated Old Man Price. 
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“And the feller that drawed ahead of 
me got twenty dollars.” 

“But he belonged to the show,” said 
one of the women, “for I watched sharp 
and saw him give it back to the man.” 

“There’s just one thing down there 
that looks to be honest,” stated Mr. 
Price, “and that’s the balloon that 
they’ve got ready to go up. And even 
that has got a big name painted across 
it, “The Buzzard.’ They’re all buzzards 
and hawks, seekin’ whom they may de- 
vour, and we as a committee call on 
you to do your duty as sheriff.” 

“You reckon, don’t you, that I know 
what my duty is?” inquired the cap’n 
tartly. 

“Why ain’t you ’tendin’ to it, then?” 
demanded one of the deacons. “Here 
I’ve been done out of ten dollars, play- 
in’ one of their dratted gamblin’ 
games.” 

“Havin’ finished up other matters, 
I’m just ready to attend to my duty,” 
replied Cap’n Sproul, stamping out 
from behind his desk. “The first thing 
I'll attend to will be to arrest you for 
gamblin’. The whole of you come along 
down to Judge Knowlton’s office. 
You’ve got to recognize as witnesses.” 

He grabbed the deacon’s arm and 
hustled him along. 

“You can’t set in the main riggin’ 
and squawk to me more’n twice about 
duty without something droppin’ down 
your throat,’ the sheriff continued, 
making for the door with his prisoner 
and shooing the others along ahead of 
him. “This is the start of a general 
clean-up in this town.” 

“T withdraw all charges,” stammered 
the deacon. “I guess it hadn't better 
go any further.” 

“Don’t you try to compound any fel- 
onies, nor bribe me or interfere with my 
duty,” the cap’n barked at him. 

He rushed his prisoner out upon the 
street and toward the justice’s office, 
and the others followed, cowed. 

“If you see any more duty layin’ round 
that I’m missin’, just point it out,” re- 
marked the sheriff cheerfully, as he 
yanked the choking deacon along. 
“You've got quite an eye for duty, and 
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there’s nothin’ I enjoy ’tendin’ to so 
much.” 

The big balloon, sucking at its gas 
tanks, was rounding in the air above the 
village square. The deacon eyed it and 
turned venomous gaze on his captor. 

“T wish you was tied into it flat on 
your back and was sailin’ away to Jeri- 
cho,” he gritted. 

“T’d relish the trip, but I reckon I’d 
better sacrifice my hankerin’s and stay 
here and ’tend to that duty you’ve been 
remindin’ me of,” replied the sheriff 
serenely. 

The formalities of the justice’s office 
were quickly attended to, and _ the 
wrathful deacon found himself at large 
under bonds on a gambling charge. His 
companions, no less indignant, were 
held as witnesses. Cap’n Sproul sal- 
lied forth to continue his work of 
reformation. 

Hiram Look was on the sidewalk at 
the street door, apparently waiting for 
him. 

“Take a tour through with me,” he 
invited cordially. “I want to show you 
that this thing is runnin’ in a strickly 
moral way.” 

“Hiram,” the sheriff declared, “gen- 
erally speakin’ you’re a pleasant com- 
panion, and I ain’t denyin’ that just 
now you could probably give me a trip 
around this place that would be as in- 
structive as readin’ the dictionary and 
as moral as a pome by the sweet singer 
of Belgrade. But I want you to un- 
derstand that I’m makin’ this trip with- 
out blinders. You keep on your way 
representin’ the Newry board of trade, 
and I'll blunder round representin’ the 
sheriff’s office.” He walked off, straight 
into the holiday press. 

Hiram looked after his friend, chew- 
ing his cigar. 

“Blast ye!” he growled. “TI had soft- 
ened up and was goin’ to save ye from 
the plot, whatever it is they’ve rigged, 
but after this last hout of yourn you 
go on ahead to damnation, if you’re 
bound to.” 

The sheriff made his first tour of 
tents and booths a preliminary one, 
eying conditions shrewdly but not un- 
dertaking to interfere. He did not 
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notice that a man kept behind him, toss- 
ing alert signals to barkers and mana- 
gers and winking crafty warnings. This 
individual was the same man who had 
conferred with Hiram the night be- 
fore; it was Pea Driscoll, with his 
three-shell board tightly buttoned under 
his coat. 

Cap’n Sproul made interested halt at 
the balloon, tethered in the village 
square. 

It was not merely a “hot-air elevator” 
with parachute; it was a monster bal- 
loon of the gas type, and Hiram con- 
sidered that securing it was one of his 
chief strokes as showman of the occa- 
sion. His plan was to have it go up 
early on the first day and make an ad- 
vertising flight of length, dropping 
handbills all over the surrounding 
country, calling in people for the sec- 
ond and the big day. The “professor,” 
a hard-faced young man, was running 
about, squinting at the swell of the silk 
bag and exhorting his volunteer human 
anchors to “stand steady and _ hold 
hard.” When he spied Driscoll he ran 
over to him and growled, sotto voce: 
“Where’s your man? I can’t hold this 
balloon five minutes longer even for that 
hundred !” 

“S-s-s-sh!” hissed Mr. Driscoll. 
“He’s here. The stubby one over there 
peekin’ at the gas machine. I was 
reckonin’ he’d be toled out sooner ’n 
this.” 

“Deliver him, and deliver him quick,” 
commanded the professor. “That part 
is all up to you. I’m goin’ to have wor- 
ries of my own, makin’ a getaway out 
of this square with this wind a-blowin’ 
harder all the time.” 

The Buzzard was swaying wildly as 
the wind gusts struck her. Her pilot 
gave a last glance aloft, disconnected 
the gas pipes, and climbed the rope lad- 
der that led to the basket. 

“Stand by for the word!” he called to 
his volunteers who were clinging to 

the ropes. 

At that moment Pea Driscoll unbut- 
toned his coat and let down his little 
board. 

“She ain’t goin’ away till the wind 
quiets, boys,” he shouted. “Now that 
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you’re here, make money while you 
wait. It will take only a minute to 
clean up your expenses for the day. 
Don’t waste your time. Minutes mean 
money. The balloon ain’t ready to 
start yet, but the little shell has started. 
Ten or a twenty to the good boy that 
watches the little pea. It’s so easy it’s 
foolish.” 

He had the cap’n’s flaming eye on 
him by that time. 

“Come on, uncle,” he cried. 

“You bet I’ll come on,” roared Cap’n 
Sproul, making at him. 

A howl of laughter came up from 
the crowd that pressed about the square 
reserved for the balloon. 

“You've tried to bunco the high sher- 
iff,” yelled a jubilant spectator. 

“The high sheriff!” gasped Mr. Dris- 
coll, ducking away, and feigning amaze- 
ment and fright most excellently. He 
ran around and around the walls of hu- 
manity, but no one retreated to give 
him egress from the square. The by- 
standers were too interested. The sher- 
iff pounded at his heels, calling at him 
that he was under arrest. 

Suddenly Mr. Driscoll seemed to see 
his only opportunity. He leaped to the 
rope ladder and ran up and dropped 
over into the basket of the balloon, 

“T hain’t climbed ratlin’s for thutty 
years to be bothered by anything like 
that,” cried the sheriff, answering a 
taunt from the crowd, and up he 
swarmed. 

But as he threw his leg over the bas- 
ket’s edge, Mr. Driscoll dropped like a 
cat from the other side, and both he and 
the professor yelled: “Let ’er go!” with 
such terrific intensity that half of the 
human anchors jumped and released 
their clutch on the ropes. 

“Let go, let go!” insisted Mr. Dris- 
coll, running around wildly and cuffing 
at their hands. 

The balloon shot up ten feet, and then 
the crowd checked it again, for the fu- 
rious face of the sheriff threatened them 
over the edge of the basket. They did 
not understand. He put his leg over 
as though to leap even that distance. 
The wind seized the big bag and tilted 
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it, and it drew its struggling holders 
down the street, overturning booths 
and tents. 

“Down killick!” roared Cap’n Sproul, 
his seaman’s instincts returning. He 
tossed out the anchor, striking away 
the professor when he sought to prevent 
the action. 

“Out from under!” roared voices in 
the crowd, and the men ducked and 
released the ropes. But the anchor 
had become entangled in tents, as the 
balloon swept up the street, driven by 
the wind. The Buzzard did not shoot 
up, but, weighted, tore along down the 
street, dragging wreck and ruin behind 
it. The professor had only one free 
hand to work with, for he had to cling 
to the rigging to keep from falling out 
of the basket. The cap’n devoted both 
hands to holding on. <A hatchet was 
stuck with other tools in a loop inside 
the basket. The professor made a 
clutch for it, secured it, and slashed 
away the anchor rope. 

They swung over the near buildings, 
just missed the tall chimneys of the 
county buildings, raked a tree or two 
and rose into the air, scaling down the 
heavens with the speed of a railroad 
train. 

Aiter the first horror of that amazing 
send-off, the equanimity of Cap’n 
Sproul promptly returned to him. 
Lofty altitudes could not dizzy his 
mariner’s head. He gazed back. The 
shouts in the street of Newry came up 
to him plainly. He saw persons kicking 
their way out from under prostrate can- 
vas. Nearly every one who was released 
stood up and shook his fists after the 
fleeing Buzzard. Those who shook 
longest and hardest were the show own- 
ers, so the cap’n pondered. And when 
the figures were too small to be inter- 
esting any longer, he turned his gaze 
on the professor who was busy readjust- 
ing lines and rigging that their tem- 
pestuous mode of getting away had dis- 


arranged. 
“A nice, handy balloonist you’d 
make,” snarled the professor. ‘“Throw- 


in’ over an anchor on full inflation! 
What did you think you was aboard of, 
anyhow—a mud scow? 


And what are 
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“I want to tell you now that when we do light, yow'li land underneath with my grip on ye!” 


you doin’ aboard here, anyway?” It 
had been talked over beforehand by the 
conspirators—this leading question— 
but the episode of the anchor had not 
been foreseen. “If you’ve got any ex- 
cuse for buttin’ into my balloon and 
makin’ me run the risk of losin’ my 
life, you’d better be busy thinkin’ it up, 
for I’m goin’ to sue you for damages. 
Here’s a man usin’ all his wits and all 
his care in makin’ an ascension, and 
havin’ a hard job of gettin’ away. And 
along you come and jump in and thrash 
round and get the men that’s holdin’ it 
II 


scared, and away we go, knockin’ down 


_ everything and missin’ death just by 


luck and a lally-hoo. Now, explain!” 

Cap’n Sproul preserved his calmness 
under this angry insistence. 

“You just let her run as she’s head- 
in’ for a while,” he observed, “and I'll 
do some thinkin’ on this. I’ve been 
busy for the last few minutes and I 
haven’t had time to meditate.” 

The balloonist .kept on with his re- 
crimination. 

“Say, look here,” interrupted the 
cap’n, “you ain’t under salary by that 
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board of trade, be you, to take me up 
here and jaw me?” 

It was a purely random shot, inspired 
by the sheriff’s surly remembrance that 
the present reign of disorder in Newry 
was due to the lawless activity of that 
organization. But it was a shot that 
took effect. The professor blinked hard, 
and his eyes fell under the sheriff’s re- 
gard. 

“Now that I’ve got time to ponder a 
little, seein’ that the rush is over, it 
occurs to me that the one that was hol- 
lerin’ loudest for ’em to Jet ’er go was 
you. I remember it in particular be- 
cause you was doin’ most of your hol- 
lerin’ in my ear. There’s nothin’ like 
a calm, high place for thinkin’ out prob- 
lems,” he remarked, gazing blandly out 
into the ether. “Things come to you so, 
you know! While I’m thinkin’ out an 
answer to your question, suppose you 
think up something to explain why you 
was so blamed anxious to cast off as 
soon as you had me aboard?” 

“You'll have hard work to show that 
I had anything to do with gettin’ you 
mixed up in this,” said the professor 
defiantly. 

“Mebbe,” agreed the sheriff. “But I 
arrest you here and now for bein’ in 
the plot, and I attach this balloon for 
damages to me. That’s all the official 
business I can think of to transact at 
present moment. And I don’t reckon 
them peep shows is doin’ enough busi- 
ness just now so that they need me 
back there,” he concluded reflectively. 

There was silence a long time—the 
utter silence of the vast skies. 

The aéronaut studied the hard face 
of the sheriff and meditated on the 
prospects of broken engagements in 
that, the halcyon balloon season of the 
year, should this grim old man tie him 
up with arrest and attachment. 

“T reckon you don’t mean that about 
arrestin’ me,” he ventured at last. “And 
furthermore, I ain’t in any. jurisdiction 
of yours up here.” 

“T ain’t much of a hand to split hairs 
about jurisdiction,’ returned the sher- 
iff. “I’ve allus been a deep-sea fellow 
where there ain’t any ’special talk of 
such things. I don’t know yet where 
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we'll light, but I want to tell you now 
that when we do light, you'll land un- 
derneath with my grip on ye, and you'll 
go back to Newry village with me, even 
if I have to make you up into pound 
packages like sassige meat. You can 
consider that settled.” 

The professor compared his pipe-stem 
figure in tights with the sturdy form of 
this grizzled veteran and decided 
against himself. 

“I ain’t into this thing so deep as you 
think I be,” said the balloonist at last. 
“I’m willin’ to own up that there was a 
job put up on you, and I’m bein’ used 
because a fellow’s soul ain’t his own 
when he’s mixed up with the show busi- 
ness and is followin’ the circuit along 
with the bunch. I'll tell you what I’ll 
do with you, Mr. Sheriff, I'll pipe you 
to the bunch if you'll leave me out in 
the round-up. I’ve got three five-hun- 
dred-dollar fair jobs, and I want to be 
on and doin’.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to commit myself to 
any trades till I get my feet on terry 
firmy,’ declared the sheriff. ‘The 
quicker you get me there, the sooner 
you'll get this thing off'm your mind. 
Now what port be you goin’ to make 
with this old puffball of your’n?” 

“T don’t know where we'll fetch up, 
sir,” admitted the professor. “I don’t 
dare to try to land with this wind blow- 
in’, and we with no anchor. We'd be 
makin’ dents in the landscape for three 
miles before we fell to pieces or got 
hung up. All we can do is to let her 
run till it’s night and comes off calm. 
We’re as safe as the child in its cradle 
till then, with all this ballast and nothin’ 
to bump. Usually I don’t reckon on 
runnin’ more than twenty miles or so, 
and then I run close, anchor, and rip 
her. I’m talkin’ square and honest with 
you, and I hope you're goin’ to consider 
that when the time comes.” 

“The more I think about it, the more 
I’m convinced that you’re in a_ bad 
box,” stated the sheriff, boring the hap- 
less a€ronaut with cold eyes. ‘‘There’s - 
plot and conspiracy, interferin’ with an 
officer, abduction—why, I’ve knowed of 
men gettin’ ten years in State prison for 
just that one crime alone. A good deal 














depends on how I feel after we've 
landed.” 

The thought of that prospective land- 
ing inspired him to make a survey over 
the side of the basket, and he did so 
on his knees. 

“Them lakes in scattered pretty thick 
down there. If there was three masts 
and a jib-boom to this infernal thing I 
could make port in the middle of a soft 
spot. But this ain’t the kind of sailin’ 
I take to.” He stared up at the balloon 
bag discontentedly. “I’d rather be aflo’t 
in a dory.” 

“T'll take a chance on a landin’ if you 
will,” volunteered the aéronaut. “We 
ought to be able to stab one of those 
lakes, and I reckon an old sailor like 
you can keep clear of the riggin’. 


That’s the only danger, providin’ ,a- 


man’s a good swimmer. 

“Let her go!” said the cap’n, begin- 
ning to unlace his shoes. The aéronaut 
pulled his valve cord. His willingness 
to accommodate impressed the cap’n. 

“Son,” he volunteered, “if we land 
right side up and get ashore all right, 
so that I’m in strikin’ distance of that 
board of trade and a few other things I 
know about, I'll take that offer of 
your’n—and I go you a peg further; 
I'll use your information and won't ad- 
vertise you as lettin’ it out. Then you 
can keep what they paid you for my 
ride. How much was it?” ~ 

“A hundred.” 

“Reasonable figger, and I’m much 
obleeged for the trip.” 

There was no further opportunity for 
conversation. The ground was coming 
up at them at a rate that made the 
cap’n wink hard. And by the way it 
slid sidewise under them they under- 
stood that the wind was still brisk. 

“T’m goin’ to take that pond across 
the ridge, there,”’ stated the balloonist. 
“There are lots of boats out on it.” 

And so it happened that quiet fish- 
ermen on a summer’s forenoon looked 
up to behold a flabby balloon scale over 
the spruces and plunge down into the 
lake’s waters, dragging its basket 
through the foam its passage kicked up. 

The nearest boats were prompt to 
salvage, and within a short half hour 
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Cap’n Sproul and his companion were 
on shore, baMoon and all. 

While he was stamping about in the 
sunshine, drying out and waiting for 
the buckboard to be loaded with the 
wet silk that the professor was folding, 
the sheriff asked the obliging clerk of 
the sportsmen’s hotel if he would ring 
up Newry village and have Mr. Hiram 
Look called to the telephone. And 
when at last it was announced that Mr. 
Look was ready to talk, the cap’n care- 
fully set the receiver against his ear 
and spoke. 

“This is me—your friend, Sproul. 
Oh, yes, it’s me all right. I wanted to 
apologize for draggin’ kedge through 
your oyster bed, there, this mornin’. 
Hold on—lemme talk. I hain’t got time 
to answer all them questions. This is 
only a bulletin. I was only goin’ to give 
you a little marine news. Cleared, New- 
ry, June twentieth; The Buzzard. Log: 
Fair wind and successful trip. Home- 
ward bound, and you can report us as 
li’ble to heave in about sundown. And 
now, outside of marine news, and in 
your line, the circus business, you might 
mention as an inside tip up and down 
that murderers’ row of your’n that I’m 
headed that way, and that storm signals 
are ordered displayed.” 

The cap’n listened a while, his grim 
smile not relaxing. 

“Oh, yes, I have got sportin’ blood in 
me, too,” he broke in. “I’ve been up in 
a balloon to-day. That’s one sign of 
it. Another sign is that I’m willin’ to 
give all them land pirates six hours’ 
good start. What’s that you say? 
What are you goin’ to have left 
for a show to-morrow? Well, there'll 
be a balloon ascension for one thing; I 
have found that balloon ascensions are 
popular and attractive, and you can 
refer to me as authority. For the rest 
—well, Hiram, you go burn a few rags 
in the places where them kickin’ girls 
and flimflam fellows have been oper- 
atin’, and after the thing has been fumi- 
gated some we'll see—we’ll see!” 

And he hung up the receiver and 
went out and took his seat on the wait- 
ing buckboard. The grim smile was 
still there. 
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ALLY HAMILTON st-od in front 
of the long glass that reflected 


one of Mrs. Atheling’s spare 
rooms and incidentally, as a sort of aft- 
erthought, herself. 

“T thought being one of a real house 
party would be lovely, and I’m having 
the most awful time of all my life,” she 
said to herself forlornly. “If it weren’t 
for being a coward I'd go straight 
home; but I was asked for a week, and 
for a week I'll stay! If I’m miserable 
people in this house sha’n’t know it.” 

But her lip was trembling as she 
turned from the glass. When Mrs. 
Atheling had been nursed after a motor 
accident at Sally’s home she had loved 
her, and accepted with rapture an in- 
vitation to her country house at Lake 
Loon. But her mental picture of the 
delights of a house party did not seem 
to be borne out by the reality. 

Her arrival that afternoon had been 
perfectly awful; if she had known then 
even as much as she knew now about 
house parties she would have managed 








it better. She writhed as she remem- 
bered how she had been ushered, train- 
dusty and untidy, into a big room full 
of intimately chattering people. She had 
stood in the middle of it, looking for her 
hostess as a sailor looks for a light- 
house; and looking in vain. There was 
no sign of Mrs. Atheling; there was 
just a jumble of strange faces, only one 
of which even stood out clearly to her 
dazzled eyes; there did not seem to be 
any one in the room who even knew 
Sally Hamilton was expected. She 
was suddenly acutely conscious that the 
white serge she had been goose enough 
to travel in was soiled and dusty, and 
that her hair was wild. A smart-look- 
ing woman said a word or two to her 
that she was too shy to answer except 
by a stupid murmur, and an elderly 
gentleman provided her with a cup of 
scalding tea. Then she seemed to be 
nobody’s business. Every one else was 
sorting into twos for conversation or 
fours for bridge. Sally, sitting down 
hastily on a horrid stool with no back 














to it, got a lump in her throat; this was 
not the way Mrs. Atheling had been 
received in her house! She blinked to 
get the tears out of her eyes, and nearly 
upset what was left of her tea. 

A girl who carried her head so high 
that it seemed liable to upset her back- 
ward was looking at her across the 
room, and saying to a man beside her 
something at which he laughed— 
unwillingly, but still he laughed. It 
seemed to Sally that she would not have 
laughed at a girl who sat forlorn among 
strangers, and her heart swelled with 
an oddly personal disappointment. That 
very man had been the only person she 
had seemed to see clearly as she made 
her faltering entry; she had caught his 
gray eyes full on hers, and thought he 
looked kind; and now he had laughed. 
She was relieved that he and the high- 
headed girl went out together. 

No one else took any notice of her, 
even scathing, except a solitary lady 
who looked up from a _ book long 
enough to murmur that “Rose Atheling 
might or might not be back to dinner; 
one never knew what she’d do, really!” 
At that, hope abandoned Sally. She set 
down her cup with a clink that turned 
the heads of the nearest bridge players, 
and made for the door. More by luck 
than anything else she happened on a 
maid who guided her to her room, and 
there thankfully she found herself alone 
—more alone than she had ever felt in 
her life. It was not till she was clean, 
had done over her hair and got into her 
dressing gown to rest that she even 
dared to think what it was going to 
mean to stay in a house like this for a 
week. 

“T’ve got to stay,” she decided sensi- 
bly, “and I’ve got to make the best of 
it. Ill go down to dinner, I suppose, 
and afterward I’ll look at Gibson pic- 
tures I know by heart,:while the rest 
giggle and play bridge. But”—and she 
set her small white teeth so firmly that 
the color came back to her cheeks— 
“they shall think I like looking at Gib- 
son!” 

She started at a man’s voice outside 
her door. 

“She looked exactly like a little white 
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moth that’s getting burnt,” it mur- 
mured. “Go in and see if she’s alto- 
gether frizzled, Teresa, dear!” 

“T will if you like,” some one said 
impatiently. “But it’s rubbish!” . 

And before Sally could realize that 
she was eavesdropping a knock an- 
nounced the simultaneous entrance of 
the high-headed girl who had laughed 
at her. 

“You’re all right, are you?” she in- 
quired off-handedly. “Got all you 
want?” If it had not been for Harry 
Jocelyn Miss Bailey would never have 
troubled to ask. 

“Quite! I’m resting.” 

Sally’s courage had come to her, 
though she had no idea how pretty she 
looked in her long white dressing gown, 
compared with the soot-marked white 
serge she had been idiot enough to ar- 
rive in. Teresa Bailey had, though, and 
she stood and stared. 

“What a duck of a gown!” said she. 

Sally had learned something already ; 
she did not announce she had embroid- 
ered it herself. 

“TI thought there would be time to rest 
before dinner,” she answered simply. 

“Rather; dinner’s not till ° eight.” 
And Miss Bailey disappeared as abrupt- 
ly as she had come. 

But her voice came back clearly 
through the door. “I told you she was 
all right. She is the image of a white 
moth, though—the downiest thing you 
ever saw!” 

“Well, somebody’s got to worry with 
her, no matter what she’s like, and I 
suppose it will be I—it always is!” 
And a man laughed as he walked away. 

Sally’s face blazed. She knew quite 
well she had come in like a dazed moth, 
and if any one else had said so she 
would not have cared. But it was the 
gray-eyed man speaking; she had heard 
his laugh before. If she died for it he 
should not have “to worry with her.” 
Quite irrelevantly she wondered if he 
were engaged to the girl he had called 
Teresa. Somehow she was grateful to 
neither of them for coming ‘to look 
after her. 

She dressed and went down to din- 
ner, and even the arrival of her hostess 
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in the middle of it did not lighten her 
heart much. Mrs. Atheling. came in 

with her husband and two other men 
tailing after her, and to Sally’s new and 
horrid sapience kissed her with the air 
of a woman who has asked a guest she 
had not thought would come. After 
dinner she did talk to her a little, and 
then—just.as Sally had known would 
happen—joined a bridge table and left 
her sitting alone on a sofa with a huge 
volume of Gibson’s drawings staring up 
at her. Involuntarily the girl laughed, 
but she was furious as she bent her 
gold-brown head over the pictures. 

Her detached attention caught a 
woman’s voice behind her. : 

“Oh, Harry and Teresa Bailey! I 
don’t know; nobody does. But of 
course she owns him. He amuses him- 
self with other girls, but he always goes 
back to Teresa. Come out if you want 
to talk.” 

Sally turned over a page. “Harry 
and Teresa Bailey” were nothing to 
her; but the next minute she was put 
to it not to start. The gray-eyed man 
had arrived from nowhere, and was 
seating himself beside her. It struck 
her oddly that his eyes were not at all 
amused now. ? 

“TI suppose you think we’ve no man- 
ners here, but Mrs. Atheling never in- 
troduces anybody,” he said. “My 
name’s Jocelyn, and I know you are 
Miss ¥ 

“Sally Hamilton,” composedly. 

Unwillingly she took in the sun- 
burnt, aquiline face, the long limbs and 
broad shoulders of the man Teresa 
owned. There was nobody in the Gib- 
son book half so good-looking, but he 
should not worry with her because he 
supposed he had to. She maintained 
a soft silence. 

“Don’t you play bridge?” Jocelyn 
nodded at the bridge tables. 

“T don’t do anything.” Sally had 
just two accomplishments, swimming 
and canoeing; neither of them would 
probably come to the fore here, and she 
had no intention of mentioning them. 

Mr. Jocelyn looked at her with sud- 
den respect. He had come to her be- 
cause he was sorry for her, but he was 
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going to stay for pleasure. He hoped 
Teresa would not be needing him. 
Sally Hamilton was very, very pretty, 
and she had a mind of her own. 

“T don’t know how you'll manage 
here,” he said. “We're a frightfully 
energetic household.” 

“I can go away if I’m bored.” She 
looked at-him quite easily, and suddenly 
turned her head to an open window be- 
hind them. “Don’t you smell wood 
smoke?” she asked. 

Jocelyn nodded. “The whole coun- 
try round here’s been on fire ; Atheling’s 
been lucky to escape it. Didn’t you go 
through fires in the train?” 

“That,” said Sally softly, “was the 
reason my white serge was so dirty.” 

“It wasn’t a bit,” hastily. “You 
looked 4s 

“Like a white moth that’s been half 
frizzled.””’ For his life, and he was 
astuter than most men, he could not 
make out whether she were quoting or 
not. “I hope the fires won’t come any 
closer; I don’t want to frizzle any 
more.” 

“Come on the veranda and see if we 
can see them. It’s quite warm.” 

“I’m going to bed,” said Sally placid- 

“Good night, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

Harry Jocelyn was not used to dis- 
missal; it made him jump. 

“We're going shooting in the morn- 
ing. Won’t you come?” he asked im- 
pulsively: 

“Not to see things killed.” 

Her shudder was real, and he liked 
it in a girl. But he said blankly that 
she could not just sit in the house all 
day to-morrow. 

“Tt’s not here yet,” retorted Sally. 

Somehow she was not feeling either 
shy or lost now, yet she was not flat- 
tered by Jocelyn’s attention. It would 
have been a different thing if he had 
bestowed it on her that afternoon in- 
stead of laughing and comparing her to 
a bedraggled moth; and she did not 
forget he was talking to her because 
some one had to. She rose with a soft 
little movement, and the light over her 
head showed each gold-capped ripple of 
her brown hair. 

“You’re not 
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really going- to bed 
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now?” Jocelyn rose too; he looked 
down at her quite eagerly. “I'll tell 
you what, Miss Hamilton. If you don’t 
want to shoot to-morrow will you 
motor? I’d be awfully glad to show 
you Lake Loon.” And he meant it. 
Ever since he had first laid eyes on her 
he had wanted to look after her, and 
perhaps Teresa Bailey was’ the only 
person in the house who would have 
believed it. 

“T’ll have to do whatever Mrs. Athel- 
ing arranges.” But Sally’s heart beat 
two quick strokes. She would have 
loved to motor with Mr. Jocelyn. 

“Oh, Rose never arranges anything ; 
everybody does as they like here,” 
quickly. “Won’t you . 

But Sally reads her head. She could 
still hear him saying somebody would 
have to worry with her, and he sup- 
posed it would be he. She made some- 
how a pretty, and noticeable, exit from 
the room; and Harry Jocelyn’s eyes 
were not the only ones which followed 
her. Without knowing it the little girl 
from nowhere had won her spurs. 

Everybody said good morning to her 
at breakfast, quite as if she belonged, 
but Mr. Jocelyn ‘did not repeat his in- 
vitation of the night before. He sat 
with a worried sort of look beside Miss 
Bailey, and disappeared with her di- 
rectly after breakfast. Sally spent her 
day golfing, over links that were quite 
hazy with smoke. That night there was 
no need for Gibson books nor for Har- 
ry Jocelyn’s worrying with her; every- 
body was kind. If Jocelyn hung about 
her it was in vain. It was bedtime— 
every one’s bedtime, not Sally’s solitary 
exit—before he could catch her alone. 

“You wouldn’t go out with me to- 
day,” he said almost humbly. “Will 
you to-morrow ?” 

None of Sally’s pretty dignity in a 
hard place had been lost on him. He 
was really interested in her, as he had 
never been interested in a girl before 
in spite of what people said about 
Teresa; and he knéw he was going to 
be more than interested, if only he had 
‘a chance. But Sally had turned quite 
pale as she met his eyes. 

“You needn’t have me on 
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mind,” she said very sweetly, but all 
the same she meant it. “You see, I 
happened to hear you say some one 
would have to look after me, and you 
supposed it would be you. And 
well, you don’t need to, you know. I 
was frightened and silly that first day, 
but afterward—well, it wasn’t happy for 
me to have to think you had to look 
after me.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Jocelyn’s face burned. 
“It wasn’t that. Listen!” But he shut 
his lips sharply, and with annoyance. 
Sally had disappeared. 

When she reached her room the wood 
smoke from outside was thick in it. 
Twice she woke in the night with the 
acrid taste of it in her throat, and once 
she got out of bed to see where the 
fires were. But there was nothing to 
see but a red, smoke-strangled moon; 
not even a distant glare. Perhaps it 
was the smoke that made her sleep 
badly, but when she came to breakfast 
Jocelyn was gone, and all the other men 
with him. The bush fires were meaning 
something to-day. Every man within 
miles was out trying to beat them 
down. Mrs. Atheling said languidly 
it was not likely they would creep round 
to their side of Lake Loon, but she 
asked Sally and Miss Bailey to go for 
a walk with her and see. 

A hundred yards out of the clearing 
that held the house and stables they 
were in thick woods, hot with a heat 
that was not that of summer. But 
there was no fire in sight. Mrs. Athel- 
ing said cheerfully that the alarm was 
all nonsense; the fires were a long way 
off, and she hoped her husband and 
the others would have sense to come 
home and leave beating them out to 
men who knew how. Teresa said noth- 
ing at all; she walked before Sally, si- 
lent and somehow strange. Sally her- 
self was cross. She felt too like the 
celebrated person who bit off his nose 
to spite his face, to be gay; she would 
dearly have liked to be friends with 
Mr. Jocelyn, and he would probably 
never speak to her again. She walked 
on, not realizing how far, till Mrs. 
Atheling pulled up suddenly. 

“We'd better go back,” 





she said. 
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“I’m going to get it! You two stay by the shore, and if the fire comes get into the lake.” 


“We’ve walked miles, and I don’t see 
anything, except that the smoke’s get- 
ting horribly thick.” 

Sally came out of her preoccupation 
with a start. She took a queer look at 
the woods behind her, and grew pale. 
She had seen bush fires before. © 

“IT don’t believe we can go back,” 
she said steadily. “I believe the fire’s 





got behind us.. Where’s the lake? If 
we're wise we'll get to it.” 

“Sally, what rubbish!” Mrs. Atheling 
scoffed. “We can’t go on! I’m tired, 
and it’s nearly lunch-time.” 

Sally caught Teresa’s arm. ‘Make 
her go on, can’t you? I don’t*know, 
but I believe the fire’s got behind us 
somehow, and we don’t want to be 
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now?” Jocelyn rose too; he looked 
down at her quite eagerly. “I'll tell 
you what, Miss Hamilton. If you don’t 
want to shoot to-morrow will you 
motor? I’d be awfully glad to show 
you Lake Loon.” And he meant it. 
Ever since he had first laid eyes on her 
he had wanted to look after her, and 
perhaps Teresa Bailey was’ the only 
person in the house who would have 
believed it. 

“T’ll have to do whatever Mrs. Athel- 
ing arranges.” But Sally’s heart beat 
two quick strokes. She would have 
loved to motor with Mr. Jocelyn. 

“Oh, Rose never arranges anything; 
everybody does as they like here,” 
quickly. ‘“Won’t you a 

But Sally shook her head. She could 
still hear him saying somebody would 
have to worry with her, and he sup- 
posed it would be he. She made some- 
how a pretty, and noticeable, exit from 
the room; and Harry Jocelyn’s eyes 
were not the only ones which followed 
her. Without knowing it the little girl 
from nowhere had won her spurs. 

Everybody said good morning to her 
at breakfast, quite as if she belonged, 
but Mr. Jocelyn ‘did not repeat his in- 
vitation of the night before. He sat 
with a worried sort of look beside Miss 
Bailey, and disappeared with her di- 
rectly after breakfast. Sally spent her 
day golfing, over links that were quite 
hazy with smoke. That night there was 
no need for Gibson books nor for Har- 
ry Jocelyn’s worrying with her; every- 
body was kind. If Jocelyn hung about 
her it was in vain. It was bedtime— 
every one’s bedtime, not Sally’s solitary 
exit—before he could catch her alone. 

“You wouldn’t go out with me to- 
day,” he said almost humbly. “Will 
you to-morrow ?” 

None of Sally’s pretty dignity in a 
hard place had been lost on him. He 
was really interested in her, as he had 
never been interested in a girl before 
in spite of what people said about 
Teresa; and he knéw he was going to 
be more than interested, if only he had 
‘a chance. But Sally had turned quite 
pale as she met his eyes. 

“You’ needn’t have me on 
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mind,” she said very sweetly, but all 
the same she meant it. ‘You see, I 
happened to hear you say some one 
would have to look after me, and you 
supposed it would be you. And 
well, you don’t need to, you know. I 
was frightened and silly that first day, 
but afterward—well, it wasn’t happy for 
me to have to think you had to look 
after me.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Jocelyn’s face burned. 
“Tt wasn’t that. Listen!’ But he shut 
his lips sharply, and with annoyance. 
Sally had disappeared. 

When she reached her room the wood 
smoke from outside was thick in it. 
Twice she woke in the night with the 
acrid taste of it in her throat, and once 
she got out of bed to see where the 
fires were. But there was nothing to 
see but a red, smoke-strangled moon; 
not even a distant glare. Perhaps it 
was the smoke that made her sleep 
badly, but when she came to breakfast 
Jocelyn was gone, and all the other men 
with him. The bush fires were meaning 
something to-day. Every man within 
miles was out trying to beat them 
down. Mrs. Atheling said languidly 
it was not likely they would creep round 
to their side of Lake Loon, but she 
asked Sally and Miss Bailey to go for 
a walk with her and see. 

A hundred yards out of the clearing 
that held the house and stables they 
were in thick woods, hot with a heat 
that was not that of summer. But 
there was no fire in sight. Mrs. Athel- 
ing said cheerfully that the alarm was 
all nonsense; the fires were a long way 
off, and she hoped her husband and 
the othets would have sense to come 
home and leave beating them out to 
men who knew how. Teresa said noth- 
ing at all; she walked before Sally, si- 
lent and somehow strange. Sally her- 
self was cross. She felt too like the 
celebrated person who bit off his nose 
to spite his face, to be gay; she would 
dearly have liked to be friends with 
Mr. Jocelyn, and he would probably 
never speak to her again. She walked 
on, not realizing how far, till Mrs. 
Atheling pulled up suddenly. 

“We'd better go back,” she said. 
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“I’m going to get it! You two stay by the shore, and if the fire comes get into the lake.” 


“We’ve walked miles, and I don’t see 
anything, except that the smoke’s get- 
ting horribly thick.” 

Sally came out of her preoccupation 
with a start. She took a queer look at 
the woods behind her, and grew pale. 
She had seen bush fires before. 

“IT don’t believe we can go back,” 
she said steadily. “I believe the fire’s 





got behind us. Where’s the lake? If 
we're wise we'll get to it.” 

“Sally, what rubbish!” Mrs. Atheling 
scoffed. “We can’t go on! I’m tired, 
and it’s nearly lunch-time.” 

Sally caught Teresa’s arm. “Make 
her go on, can’t you? I don’t*know, 
but I believe the fire’s got behind us 
somehow, and we don’t want to be 
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She was not frightened, 


burnt up.” 
But Teresa 


only she had experience. 
had none. 

“No one can make Rose do any- 
thing,” said she listlessly. “If the fire’s 
cut us off we can’t help it. Anyway, 
they say you stifle before you burn.” 

“We're not going to do either,” cried 
Sally indignantly. She cast a woods- 
bred eye behind her, sniffed the hot air, 
and shoved Teresa on. It came over 
her that not only had the fire cut them 
off, but that the women with her were 
perfectly helpless. ‘Get to the lake!” 
she ordered abruptly. “Be quick!” 

The smoke was thick now, great 
choking whirls of it. She could hear 
the crackling hiss that meant fire; but 
perhaps, perhaps it would not follow 
them to the lake. Mrs. Atheling scut- 
tled ahead obediently, but Teresa hung 
baek till she had almost to be pushed 
along. Her head was higher than ever, 
but she was winking back tears. 

“We're through—there’s the lake!” 
shrieked Sally. 

She shoved her charges through the 
last thicket of spruces into a clearing 
on a point; and stood silent and ap- 
palled. The fire had cut them off thor- 
oughly with a wide half circle behind 
them. On each side of the point they 
stood on stretched a seething furnace; 
the blazing trees looked electric in the 
dull sunlight, and to right and left the 
whole wooded shore spurted fire. There 
was one gap in it, just one; it looked 
like a road. But they could not get to 
it. Between it and them ran snakes of 
fire that burst into flinging spouts of 
flame at every tree. Teresa only stood 
and stared vaguely, but Mrs. Atheling 
began to cry. 

“Don’t!” Sally scowled. “We’re cut 
off, but I expect we can do something, 
only I don’t know my way. What’s that 
gap that isn’t burning?” 

“The road,” sobbed Mrs. Atheling, 
“but we can’t get there. Sally, do you 
think we’ve got to be burnt?” 

“Can you swim? Well, I mean?” 
Through the stinging smoke she saw an 
island jn the lake, nearly half a mile 
off. The fire would not be likely to 
jump that far. 
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“Only a little—and Teresa can’t at 
” 

Sally bit her lip. If only they could 
swim the whole thing would be fun, 
but as it was 

“What’s on that island?” she de- 
manded. “Do I see a sort of shed?” 

“We keep a canoe there. But it’s 
no good to us now,” wailed Mrs. Athel- 
ing. Teresa had never said a word. 

“Tsn’t it?” Electrically Sally flung off 
her white linen frock and stood in her 
slip bodice and short silk petticoat. 
“I’m going to get it! You two stay 
by the shore, and if the fire comes get 
into the lake.” 

As she slipped into the water with a 
long shooting rush she was startled by 
the hoot of a motor. It sounded quite 
close, then it receded hurriedly. Some 
one must have seen them, tried to get 
down the road and been forced back. 
It was no good to look to them for res- 
cue; the only thing was to be quick 
with the canoe. Sally turned on her 
side and cut through the water with 
the overhead stroke with which she won 
all her swimming races, but she had 
never tried a race like this. 

The man, who had rushed his motor 
as far into the fire as he dared before 
he sprang from it and sent the chauf- 
feur flying back to wait in safety, 
choked back a shout. He was not 
thinking about safety himself as he tore 
down the road to the shore with fire 


all 





clutching at him from each side. 


He had come back to the house with 
a message. for Teresa, a message that 
mattered more than ever when he 
learned where she and the other two 
had gone; but he was not thinking of 
Teresa’s messages now. That was Sal- 
ly, his little white moth, swimming; he 
knew nothing about her swimming 
races, but he did know about the eddy 
between her and the island. If he were 
not quick Sally would never land. Not 
for one second did he think she was 
callously saving herself; he knew she 
was going for the canoe just as he knew 
everything she did would be right. And 
even as he sprang into the lake Sally 
disappeared. Jocelyn swam as he had 
never swum in his life. 











“T’ve got to carry you to the motor. 


He knew where the eddy would fling 
the girl, and he made there, slantingly, 
only to gulp a mouthful of water in his 
abject relief as she came up like a cork 
between him and the island. 

“Had to dive,” she gasped, her lungs 
full of smoky air as he reached her. 
“It was—pretty long!” 
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I can’t have you scorched any more.” 


“You brick!” said Jocelyn. 

Side by side the two swam for the 
canoe at the landing. 

As she climbed out on the staging 
Sally suddenly seemed to realize who it 
was. She had not been surprised when 
she saw him; it had seemed natural 
that he should come. She never gave 
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a thought to her appearance; her short 
silk skirt was very like a bathing dress. 
“How did you come?” she cried. 

“Road! But the motor couldn’t stick 
it. Sally”—he was pale—‘“didn’t either 
of those selfish pigs tell you about the 
eddy?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence.” 

“It would to me!” Both were get- 
ting the canoe into the water, mindful 
of the two who waited. They spoke in 
jerks. 

“You needn’t blame Teresa,” snapped 
Sally. “I don’t see why you call her 
names. She’s frightfully miserable 
when you’re not there.” 

“Teresa,” said Jocelyn scornfully. “I 
wasn’t thinking of Teresa! It was 
you.” He tumbled into. the canoe as 
Sally took her place in the bow of it. 
“It’s always been you ever since I first 
saw you,” he said recklessly across the 
space that divided them. 

It was well canoeing was Sally’s 
other accomplishment; she set the 
stroke mechanically, even while she 
gasped with happiness; but she did not 
dare think of anything but the fire and 
the two women who waited for her. 
The canoe leaped across the water; 
and, alone, even Sally’s paddling might 
not have got it there in time. Mrs. 
Atheling and Teresa were up to their 
necks in the lake, and behind them the 
banks roared. Rose Atheling nearly 
upset the canoe as she climbed in drip- 
ping, but Teresa stood still, with her 
eyes on Jocelyn’s face. 

“You’ve got news, Harry! You know 
something!” she said frantically. The 
strange hardness of her face was brok- 
en as a cloud breaks. “Is it—he isn’t 
gone?” 

“He'll be here to-night,” said Joce- 
lyn. ‘“You’d have been a fool to make 
a burnt offering of yourself, Teresa. 
It’s all right.” 

Teresa swayed, clutching the canoe. 

“Get in!” shrieked Mrs. Atheling. 
“Don’t stop‘to talk, you idiot! There 
are sparks in my hair!” 

Teresa got in. But she was crying 
in a different way from Rose Atheling, 
as she crouched in the canoe. 
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Jocelyn turned its head to the road. 
The sides of it were only glowing now, 
not blazing; in their wet clothes the 
women coyld make a run in safety to 
where the motor waited behind the fire. 
Sally had taken off her shoes to swim; 
he motioned ‘to her with a queer au- 
thority to stay in the canoe while he 
went up with Teresa and Rose; and 
Sally waited, her eyes sore with smoke, 
her wet clothing decorated with dead 
sparks, and her mind a whirl of con- 
fusion. She heard Jocelyn’s scorched 
boots hiss in the water as he came back 
to the canoe. 

“I’ve got wraps for you in the mo- 
tor,” he said in a hard voice. “I don’t 
want you to get your death of cold for 
this. I—Sally, you believe I meant it 
when I said I cared,” abruptly. “You 
don’t hate me, do you?” 

Sally looked at him bravely. “No,” 
she said, with her funny little truthful 
dignity, “but I don’t understand, either, 
about Teresa. They told me you 

“Teresa,” said he quietly, “has been 
secretly married to my brother for a 
year. They quarreled on some silly 
thing, and he wouldn’t give in and 
neither would she. She thought he was 
sailing to Europe to-night without a 
word to her.” 

“Oh!” Sally knew suddenly why 
Teresa would not have cared if the 
fire had caught them. ‘And now ‘ 

_“Now he'll be at the house by the 
time we get there; he’s given in. He’s 
been as wretched as Teresa, and you 
don’t know how bad that was. If I 
hadn’t stuck to her pretty hard I be- 
lieve she’d have killed herself this last 
month. Now, are you going to worry 
about Teresa?” 

“No,” “said Sally very shyly. “But 
—you did say I looked like a scorched 
white moth!” 

“So you do—more than ever!” The 
laugh he gave as he looked at a black 
smooch across her face thrilled her, be- 
cause it was the laugh of happiness a 
woman hears from only one man in the 
world. “I believe it was why I loved 
you! Stand up, Sally, I’ve got to carry 
you to the motor. I can’t have you 
scorched any more.” 






























. IS name was John Smith, but he 
was not otherwise unworthy of 
notice. Out of her vast, tem- 

pestuous experience Blanche Slattery 

admitted this as she swept into the of- 
fices and looked down at the boy, 
noting the curl in his hair which speaks 
of the hidden vein of vanity, the wide 
blue eyes which told of a stratum of 
mysticism, the unsubdued brawn of 
hand and wrist which reminded her 
more of harvests than of field-meets, 
the mouth closely shut in purposeful at- 
tention to one Mr. Thompson’s “Com- 
mentaries on the Law of Corporations.” 

He thought her the stenographer and 
kept his eyes on the page. She laid 

a card on his desk—a card at which 

he looked with some attention before 

rising to meet her eyes with his own, 
which dilated in a sort of horror, as 
she thought. Her cheek actually burned 
as she turned aside with the crisp state- 
ment of her business. 

“T want to see Judge Thornton,” she 
said. 

Without a word John Smith pushed 

a button and listened at a telephone. 

The judge took his time as usual, and 

John gazed at the Slattery person with 

the receiver pressed against his ear. 

She was powdered and painted; the full 

corsage of her dress glittered with 

passementerie; in her form the latest 
fad was exaggerated into a reminis- 
cence of medieval torturing-devices. 

Through the enamel of her skin dark 

crescents showed under her great biack 

eyes, the whites of which were mottled 
here and there with specks of red. The 
once sweet lips had lost their softness 
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of curve with their vermeil tincture and 
had fallen into hard repose. 

John knew her profession and how 
she dominated her world of saddest 
hilarity—a world which through all mu- 
tations of time and institutions per- 
sists as on that day when Samson 
went to Gaza. He felt that there ema- 
nated from her a sort of authority like 
a sinister manifestation of the atmos- 
phere surrounding men of power and 
sway—as though by dark and devious 
ways this soul, too, had carved out 
a realm in which it darkly reigned. 
She wondered, when he spoke, whether 
the softness in his voice were for her 
or whether it were a thing of habit. 

“Judge Thornton is sorry that he 
cannot see you this morning,” he said. 
“Between ten and eleven to-morrow if 
it is convenient for you 

“All right,” she said. “I'll be here 
at half-past ten. Good morning!” 

The perfume of her presence, the 
rustling of her departure, the husky 
depth of her voice haunting his mem- 
ory, the vast vistas through which the 
mind of the country boy fared forth 
venturesomely, impelled by the new 
contacts of this town in which he had 
undertaken to scale the citadel of pro- 
fessional success—all these militated 
against the sober enticements of the 
law of corporations; and when Judge 
Thornton entered unheard, John Smith 
started as though detected in some of- 
fense. 

“The law,” said the judge, launching 
the hoary quotation, “is a jealous mis- 
tress.” 

John Smith blushed, but saw no 
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“T always feel presumptuous,” said Mrs. Brunson, hoarsening her voice to the pitch she always adopted in 
public speaking, “when I differ from other commentators.” 


lodgment for a denial where there was 
no accusation. He had been allowing 
his thoughts to go wool-gathering; but. 
now he began questioning the judge 
on the doctrine of the rights of minor- 
ity stockholders. The judge conde- 
scended to a five-minute lecture which 
would have been costly had it been 
given for a client before the court. In 
the midst of the talk there bustled in 
a young man—a boy, in fact, who ac- 
costed the lawyer familiarly. 

“Just a minute, judge. About that 
mass-meeting Tuesday—I’m Johnson of 
the News, you know. Will you speak ?” 

“IT don’t think the readers of the 
News are lying awake about it,” an- 
swered the judge, looking at the boy 
amusedly. “But my present intentions 
go no further than to attend the meet- 
ing.” 

“What about the movement for 
cheaper gas?” asked the reporter. 


“Will the meeting start anything?” 
“The meeting,” said the judge, “will 
be a law unto itself.” 





“Sure,” replied Johnson of the News. 
“But a word from you as to the ex- 
tortions of the gas company +4 

“Will be addressed to the meeting— 
if I have any,” said the judge. “I——” 

“Oh, all right!” interrupted the boy. 
“That’s what I wanted! Good-by!”’ 

John Smith’s amazement at the boy’s 
self-possession and ready, impudent ef- 
frontery, passed away in a visualiza- 
tion of Judge Thornton’s big, strong 
figure at the meeting, fulminating 
against oppression—the oppression of 
to-day—as did Patrick Henry and 
James Otis against the wrongs of their 
times. Now, as of old, thought John 
Smith, the lawyer is a public officer, 
charged with public duties, alert to do 
battle with any tyrant or robber. He 
flushed with pleasure at this concep- 
tion of the greatness of the profession. 

“As a science,” said the judge, as 
though in answer to John’s thought, 
“it’s the greatest field of the intellect. 
It’s the practise that’s laborious and 
full of compromises.” 

















“Yes,” said John Smith, lamenting 
the interrupted lecture on the rights of 
minority stockholders. Judge Thorn- 
ton had donned his coat and his hat. 

“I’m off for the day. Good day to 
you—oh, I almost forgot. Do you 
want to hear a paper on ‘King Lear’ 
to-night? Nellie thought you might. 
Poor paper—but you'll meet people, and 
that’s a part of the game.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried John. “I'd be glad 
to!” 

“Come to the house about eight,” said 
ae Judge, “and go with Nellie and 


mo this was living! Why, at home. 


he knew scarcely a person who had 
read more of Shakespeare than the 
quarrel scene in the fifth reader. Sure- 
ly it was good fortune that had made 
his father and Judge Thornton play- 
mates in boyhood. And to go with 
Nellie Thornton, too! 

“Paint out that sign!” he heard some 
one say. “And what goes in the place 
of it, sir?” asked the painter. “ ‘Thorn- 
ton & Smith,’” replied the judge’s 
voice. “My son-in-law, Mr. Smith, has 
been taken into the firm.” 

The stenographer saw exaltation in 
his face as he closed the safe, bade her 
good night and went home. 

As he sat beside Nellie that evening, 
he remembered the colloquy between 
her father and the painter, and shud- 
dered as he contemplated the possibility 
of thought-transference and of its ruin- 
ous potentialities. As a protection 
against telepathy he gave his whole at- 
tention to Judge Thornton’s paper on 
“Lear.” The indescribable agony of the 
old king’s frenzy, the whirling tempest 
of the tragedy in which he wandered to 
his doom clutched at the boy’s heart. 
The wolfish Goneril and Regan, the 
sweet Cordelia, the bared gray head, 
the storm, the night By some oc- 
cult warning John Smith knew that 
Nellie was not pleased with his absorp- 
tion, and that the discussion had begun. 

“This treatment is so original,” said 
the lady president. “Everybody must 
be full of questions. Now let us have 
a perfectly free discussion—don’t wait 


? 


to be called upon, please! 
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To John Smith the lady president 
seemed enthusiasm personified ; yet only 
a few people arose, and these merely 
said how much they had enjoyed the 
paper. John Smith could see himself 
on his feet pouring forth comment and 
exposition, but he sat close, hoping that 
no adverse fate might direct the lady 
president’s attention to him. The dis- 
cussion was dragging; one could tell 
that from the increasing bubbliness of 
the’ lady president’s enthusiasm as she 
strove conscientiously to fulfil her task 
of imposing culture upon society. 

“I’m sure there must be something 
more,” she said. “Perhaps the most 
precious pearl of thought of the eve- 
ning awaits just one more dive. Mrs. 
Brunson, can you not os 

“IT always feel presumptuous,” said 
Mrs. Brunson, hoarsening her voice to 
the pitch she always adopted in public 
speaking, “when I differ from other 
commentators. But I also feel that the 
true critic must put himself in the place 
of the character under examination. 
Isn’t there a good deal of justification 
for Goneril and Regan? I do not see, 
personally, how Lear could be supposed 
to need all those hundred knights, with 
their drinking and roistering and dogs 
and—and all that. I believe Lear's fate 
was of his own making, and——” 

John Smith, the unsophisticated, was 
startled. The unutterable fate of “the 
old, kind king’—could this Olympian 
circle hold such treason? 





No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such 
things— 
What they are, yet I know not; 
shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll 


but they 


weep ; 
No, I'll not weep: 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. O, fool, I shall go mad! 


The fiery denunciation rang in the 
boy’s ears in answer to the words of 
this modern woman with her silks and 
plumes, standing here in a church and, 
in spite of the softening things of her 
heritage, ‘sympathizing with these fierce 
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“The last thing he said when he got his was, ‘Blanche, old girl, take care of dad.’” 


sisters! Others arose and agreed with 

her. One read the words of Regan: 
O, sir, you are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine: you should be ruled and led 

By some discretion that discerns: your state 

Better than you yourself. 


These, was the comment, were the 
really sane words regarding Lear. 
“Oh, well!” said Judge Thornton as 
John broke his fast and the abstinence 
of a lifetime in the parlor, upon the 
cakes and wine served by Nellie. “It 
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didn’t surprise me a bit. Mrs. Brunson 
thinks she’d do as Goneril and Regan 
did with their father—and she would. 
She’d avoid the little peccadilloes with 
Edmund and so remain technically vir- 
tuous—the best people are the worst, in 
some things, John; never forget that. 
It will be useful to remember it. And 
the worst are so nearly as good as the 
best—come into the office when that 
Slattery person comes in the morning, 
and. you'll see what I mean. I'll give 
you some papers to draw for her.” 

The Slattery person swept into the 
private office with a rustle of stiffest 
silks, reminding the youth of the corn- 
husks at home in shucking-time, leaving 
behind her a whiff of all the Orient. 
John Smith walked into her presence 
palpitating as at the approach to some- 
thing terrible and daunting and mystic- 
ally fateful to such as himself—as a 
sailor might draw warily near the black 
magnetic rocks, which, approached too 
closely, would draw the very nails from 
his ship and dissolve his craft in the 
billows. When Judge Thornton re- 
marked by way of left-handed introduc- 
tion that Mr. Smith would draw the pa- 
pers, the woman paid John no attention 
other than to bow and look straight 
before her. The youth felt conscious of 
the same shuddering admiration for 


- her that he might have felt for some 


gaudy, bright-eyed serpent. 

“It’s a simple matter, I guess,” she 
said. “I want to make over some prop- 
erty so Abner Gibbs of Bloomington 
will get fifty dollars sure every month 
as long as he lives.” 

“Not so very simple,” said the judge, 
“but quite possible. But why don’t you 
remit it to him yourself?” 

“T want to cinch it while I’ve the 
money. You see, it’s this way. In— 
in my—business’—she looked into John 
Smith’s girlish eyes and hesitated— 
“everything is uncertain. It’s a feast 
or a famine. A wave of reform may 
strike the town to-morrow, and the lid 
goes on. The protection you pay for 
may be taken from you next week. 
You’ve no rights. You ain’t human. 
So I fix the fifty a month for the old 
man while I can, see?” 

12 
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“Gibbs—Gibbs!” said the judge. 
“Relation of yours ?” 

“In a way. Does it make any dit- 
ference ?” 

“It goes to the consideration,” said 
the lawyer. “Love and affection, you 
know.” 

“Well,” said.the Slattery person, “his 
son was my solid man—my side-partner 
—my husband. The last thing he said 
when he got his was, ‘Blanche, old girl, 
take care of dad. You know his weak- 
ness. Don’t let him starve!’ And I 
ain’t going to!” 

“His weakness?” queried the judge. 
“What did he mean?” 

“Drink,” said the Slattery person. 
“It’s in the blood. But he can’t last 
long—and he’s Jim’s father!” 

She looked out of the window and 
dabbed with a lace handkerchief at her 
bright eyes, which she dared not wipe 
for fear of ruin to the appliqué com- 
plexion. Suddenly she had, to the mind 
of the susceptible John Smith, become 
a woman, with a woman’s weakness 
and yearning over the departed Jim— 
of the blackness of whose life John had 
no means of taking the measure. He 
felt all at once that this person had 
shown feelings so like those he would 
have expected from his mother that it 
startled him. 

“Oh, we’re all alike!” said the judge 
when she had gone. “These things are 
worth the lawyer’s study. Human na- 
ture—human nature! We must get 
above it and study it! Just ponder on 
the contradictions in the bases of life 
involved in this Slattery person and 
Mrs. Brunson’s feeling toward Lear. 
Here’s a woman, that no one at the 
circle last night would touch with any- 
thing shorter than a ten-foot pole or 
lighter than a club, who is actually car- 
rying out toward a drunkard in Bloom- 
ington a policy of love and humanity 
that would be beyond Mrs. Brunson. 
She’d say: ‘Let him behave the way I 
say, and I’ll take him in! Any of us 
moral folks would do the same, too. 
No knights and roistering for us! 
Quite a study—eh, John?” 

John sat silent, far afloat from his 
moorings. The judge was too deep, too 
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ethically acute for him. Perhaps by 
long association he, John Smith, might 
grow in moral height and mental grasp, 
so as to 

“I don’t know,” said Judge Thornton, 
“which is the worse—sale of the body, 
or barter of the soul. I don’t mean 
that the body can be sold without the 
soul going with it, though Epictetus 
seems a case in point in favor of the 
separable-transaction theory; but if it 
can, sale of the soul would seem the 
more ruinous. I PY 

Judge Thornton was interrupted by 
the opening of the office door and the 
entrance of a brisk, capable-looking, 
vandyke-bearded man who carried a 
cane and bore himself with an ease 
that seemed somehow at war with 
something of restraint—the ease on the 
surface, the embarrassment underneath, 
like a dead swell coming in against the 
breeze. There was a triumphant gleam 
in Judge Thornton’s eyes, filmed at 
once with self-possession and inscruta- 
ble calm. “Come in, Mr. Avery,” he 
said. 

“Just a word with you,” 
Avery, “ 

“Certainly said the judge. 
in here, Mr. Avery.” 

Mr. Avery passed into the private 
office. Judge Thornton remained for 
a word with John Smith. 

“This is the vice-president of the gas 
company,” he said. “Don’t mention his 
call and don’t allow me to be dis- 
turbed.” 

John Smith was triumphant. The 
very might of Thornton’s ability and 
power had brought the gas company to 
their knees! This crucial stage of the 
gas fight thrust entirely out of his mind 
the deep moral and ethical considera- 








said Mr. 





ie 


“Right 


tion of the relations of the Slattery per- 


son to the discussion of “Lear.” The 
law, as of old, was a great profession. 
Would any of the Boone County folks 
be able to believe that he, John Smith, 
was so near the heart of big things as 
to sit here while Judge Thornton won 
aimee bloodless victory for the peo- 

et 

Mr. Avery came out cordially smiling 
upon Judge Thornton, who looked tri- 
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umphant, pleased, uplifted. For a man 
who had just been throttled, Mr. Avery 
looked in rather good form. 

“T’'ll send all the papers over to you, 
judge,” he said. “And I’m mighty glad 
we've got together. It ought to have 
been done before; but you know how it 
is when you leave things to subordi- 
nates.” 

“Oh, well,” said the judge. “Of 
course I’m very glad; but the subordi- 
nates may have done the riglit thing. 
Maxwell & Wilson are good men, but 
local conditions may 

They went out into the anteroom, and 
John Smith heard them go away to- 
gether. He felt disquieted. The ap- 
pearances were so different from what 
he had expected. Not that it was in 
the least degree his affair, but 

The newsboy threw in the evening 
paper. John Smith looked at once for 
the account of the gas fight. 








The anti-ordinance forces make no secret 
of their regret that Judge Thornton has seen 
fit to withdraw his promise to address the 
mass-meeting on Tuesday. Late this after- 
noon he told a News representative that he 
should not attend, and that in his opinion 
a study of the gas question will convince 
any business man that the illuminant cannot 
be delivered at the meter at anything short 
of the rate now paid here. This is regarded 
by some as a reversal of Judge Thornton’s 
position; but, as a matter of fact, in all his 
public utterances the judge has suspended 
judgment on the merits of the question. The 
outlook for a successful movement cannot be 
regarded as bright to-day. 


John Smith was looking at the paper 
as though it were some published blas- 
phemy, some unspeakable profanation 
of all things good and holy, when 
Judge Thornton returned, whistling 
like a man at peace with the world and 
himself. The judge went into his pri- 
vate office and came out with a thin 
slip of paper folded in the palm of one 
smooth, strong hand. 

“Too bad you’re not a full-fledged 
lawyer, John, instead of a beginner. I 
could use you a good deal. My prac- 
tise is getting more extensive. I’ve 
just been retained as the general coun- 
sel of the gas company. Oh, all you 
have to do is to wait and make yourself 
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He came back past the Thornton home, where he paused in the gray dawn and looked at one lace-curiained 
window to murmur “Govd-by.” 


You'll be getting plums 
It’s a great 


indispensable ! 
like that one of these days. 
game! Good night.” 
Good night, indeed! There was no 
thunder and lightning like that on the 
heath when Lear went mad; but, to a 
boy whose world had suddenly tumbled 
into pieces, the snow which drove soft- 
ly against his cheek and slithered hiss- 
ingly along the asphalt was a natural 





feature to dwell in his memory forever. 
He wandered out through the area of 
high buildings, past the residences, to 
where the snow rattled on the corn- 
husks that reminded him of the Slat- 
tery person’s silks. He had confused 
visions of Mrs. Brunson, dressed in 
Judge Thornton’s decent high hat, 
flaunting gaudy garments and painting 
her face for indescribable drinking- 
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“Judge Thornton says he wants to do all he can for me, and I think he does; but I guess I am not 
cut out for a lawyer.” 


bouts. He came back past the Thorn- 
ton home, where he paused in the gray 
dawn and looked at one lace-curtained 
window to murmur “Good-by.” At the 
door of the office-building where his 
days had been spent since his coming 
to town, he went in from force of habit 
and pushed the button for the elevator. 
No sound rewarded the effort, and he 
pushed again impatiently. 
laughed as he noted the elevator-cages 
about him, all shut down, all empty 
like cells from which the lunatic occu- 
pants had escaped. A woman who had 
begun scrubbing the marble _ steps 
looked at him curiously as the mirthless 


Then he, 


laugh sounded through the empty 


building. 

John Smith climbed flight after flight, 
opened the door which would never 
have “Thornton & Smith” on it, sat 
down at his desk and wrote: 


Dear FaTHER: I am quite well. Every- 
thing Jooks favorable for my studies. Judge 
Thornton says he wants to do all he can for 
me, and I think he does; but I guess I am 
not cut out for a lawyer. It isn’t quite what 
I thought it was. If you are still willing 
to send me to the State college and give me 
that agricultural course, I believe I'll go. 
There’s something about the farm that’s al- 
ways there; and you know it’s there. [I'll 
be home as soon as I can pack up. Your 
loving son, JOHN SMITH. 


























MPRESSIVE and often thrilling as 
has been the story of woman’s work 
and influence in past epochs of 

American history, it is safe to say that 
never has she played a more important 
part than she is playing to-day. Within 
the space of a comparatively few years 
she has extended her activities in di- 
rections and to a degree undreamed by 
the, noble matrons and maids who in 
former times presented such inspiring 
examples to their own and future gen- 
erations. In all walks of life—in busi- 
ness, in professional pursuits, in the 
arts—the American woman is more nu- 
merously and conspicuously represented 
than ever before. Nor has she thereby 
lost any of the distinctive charms of 
her womanliness, or in any way weak- 
ened her claim on our affection, esteem, 
admiration, and gratitude. 

With increased freedom for individ- 
ual self-expression she has gained, and 
taken advantage of, increased power to 
make her collective influence felt for 
good in the life of the nation. Noth- 
ing is more significant in this connec- 
tion than the growth of the so-called 
“woman’s club,” which has been the 
subject of so much ill-natured and ill- 
advised criticism. It has been charged 
that the club movement among women 
involved neglect of home duties, would 
increase frivolity, and meant the ulti- 
mate disruption of family life. How- 
ever well-grounded these objections 
may be in the case of other countries, 
they are glaringly erroneous when ap- 
plied to the United States. Here the 


VI.—IN PRESENT-DAY AMERICA 





woman’s club has developed into a most 
valuable and powerful instrument for 
social betterment. 

Its remote origin, as readers of my 
opening article will remember, may with 
some reason be traced to the meetings 
of those early Puritan women who used 
to assemble at Mrs. Anne Hutchinson’s 
home in seventeenth-century Boston 
and discuss theological and other burn- 
ing questions of the day. But it was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that women’s clubs in the mod- 
ern sense began to make their appear- 
ance with the organization of the La- 
dies’ Library Society, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and the Minerva Club, of 
New Harmony, Indiana, the establish- 
ment of which speaks volumes for the 
progressivenes of the women of the 
Middle West. 

Any immediate extension of the 
movement thus set on foot was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Nevertheless, the woman’s club 
indirectly gained greatly from that tre- 
mendous conflict. The notable services 
rendered by the Sanitary Commission 
and its subsidiary Soldiers’ Aid Socie- 
ties, went far to remove long-standing 
prejudices against the participation of 
women in public affairs, and at the 
same time helped women to realize the 
progress they might hope to achieve by 
organized codperation. There had long 
been a growing sentiment that the laws 
and customs of the country worked to 
the disadvantage of women, and after 
the Civil War this sentiment crystal- 
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lized and found expression, on the one 
hand in an “equal-suffrage” move- 
ment, and on the other in the “club” 
movement, which was definitely 
launched in 1868 by the founding, al- 
most simultaneously, of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club and the oddly 
named Sorosis. 

The former owed its inception large- 
ly to the genius of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who not long ago was reverent- 
ly acclaimed “the most distinguished 
woman in the United States,” and had 
even then attained international reputa- 
tion, not only as the author of the im- 
mortal “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
but also as~a zealous humanitarian. 
Only the previous year she and her 
husband, the great-hearted Doctor Sam- 
uel G. Howe, had won the warm grati- 
tude of the people of Greece for visiting 
them and aiding them in their struggle 
for national independence. Under the 
influence of Mrs. Howe and her asso- 
ciates—who included such well-known 
women as Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, and Mrs. Edna P. 
Cheney—the idea of social service was 
from the first a leading principle in the 
New England Woman’s Club. Besides 
providing literary programmes for the 
entertainment and cultural development 
of its members, it struck out along 
philanthropic lines, establishing a free 
employment bureau and a horticultural 
school for girls. 

In connection with the founding of 
Sorosis an interesting story is told. 
When Charles Dickens made his second 
American visit, in 1867-68, he was 
given a banquet by the Press Club of 
New York. Mrs. Jane Cunningham 
Croly, the brilliant newspaper woman 
whose writings under the pseudonym 
of “Jennie June” have delighted so 
many thousands of readers, was at the 
time a member of the editorial staff of 
the World, and it seemed to her only 
right and fitting that she should attend 
the Press Club’s banquet. Her applica- 
tion for a ticket met with a prompt re- 
fusal, on the score of her sex. 

Greatly disappointed, and not a little 
incensed, Mrs. Croly invited a number 
of her friends—among whom were Mrs. 
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Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. Eliza Botta, 
Kate Field, and Alice and Phoebe Cary 
—to meet at her home and discuss the 
formation of a club exclusively for 
women. The result of their meeting 
was the birth of Sorosis, in March, 
1868, with Alice Cary as its first presi- 
dent. 

There were only twelve chartér mem- 
bers, but before the year was out Soro- 
sis had grown remarkably both in num- 
bers and influence. Other women in 
other cities began to organize, some 
along the lines of the New England 
Woman’s Club, but more taking the 
pioneer New York club as their model. 
According to a clubwoman of wide ex- 
perience, writing as. recently as last 
year, “no other club in the country has 
been so much copied, imitated, and en- 
vied as the first and famous Sorosis. 
Interest in the club movement was in- 
tensified by the meeting of a Congress 
of Women, convened in New York in 
1869, in response to a call from Mrs. 
Croly. Four years later, and again 
mainly on the initiative of Mrs. Croly, 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women was founded, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Livermore, who was 
afterward succeeded by Mrs. Howe. 
Than these three women—Mrs. Croly, 
Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. Livermore— 
none deserves greater credit as a con- 
structive pioneer in promoting the in- 
terests and extending the influence of 
the women of present-day America. 

Naturally enough, while many of the 
women’s clubs followed the example of 
the New England organization and em- 
barked in various philanthropic enter- 
prises, their chief concern at first was 
to benefit their individual members and 
to secure greater freedom of action for 
women in general. But as time brought 
with it increased recognition of “wom- 
an’s rights,” they became decreasingly 
self-centred. They acquired, so to 
speak, a “community consciousness,” 
and began to attack problems of im- 
portance to them not only as women 
and mothers but as residents of the 
cities and towns in which they made 
their homes. 


They undertook, for example, to 











study the conditions of life among the 
poor, and to agitate for sanitary and 
other reforms that would promote the 
health, happiness, and efficiency of 
slum dwellers. They established and 
aided educational institutions of all 
sorts—public libraries, schools of do- 
mestic science, manual-training schools, 
kindergartens. Some laid stress on the 
need for reforms in municipal govern- 
ment and administration. Others be- 
came busy hives of codperative indus- 
try, a most impressive illustration being 
found in the work of the Woman’s In- 
dustrial Union, a Boston organization 
which was founded in the eighties, to- 
day boasts a membership of three thou- 
sand, and annually expends forty 
thousand dollars in helping the poor 
to help themselves. 

The next and inevitable step was a 
union of the different clubs scattered in 
all parts of the United States. This 
was foreshadowed in 1889 when a few 
literary clubs, in response to a call from 
Sorosis, federated with one another. 
In the following year, likewise on the 
invitation of Sorosis—and Mrs. Croly 
—delegates met in New York to form 
what has since won world-wide fame as 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Beginning with a membership of less 
than one hundred clubs, it has grown 
until, after an interval of not yet 
twenty years, it comprises over five 
thousand clubs with a total member- 
ship of four hundred thousand women. 
Add to these the members of organi- 
zations independent of, but affiliated 
with, the General Federation—such as 
the International Sunshine Society, the 
Woman’s Outdoor Art League of the 
American Civic Association, the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women, 
and the Woman’s National Press As- 
sociation—and we have an army of 
between seven and eight hundred thou- 
sand well-organized, well-directed, and 
enthusiastic women whose watchwords 
are “The Home, Patriotism, and Good 
Government.” 

The presence of such an army is in 
itself a guarantee of a happy future for 
the land in which we dwell. All over 
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the country the clubwomen are wag- 
ing a ‘great battle for social progress. 
They are fighting vice and crime, ig- 
norance and disease; they are demand- 
ing humane legislation to protect the 
weak and lowly; they make no com- 
promise with greed, brutality, or in- 
justice; everywhere they are carrying 
on a great educational campaign to 
promote a higher cultural development, 
a livelier civic sense, and a loftier mo- 
rality in the individual and in the na- 
tion. Their outlook is in no way 
restricted. They labor for the welfare 
not only of the people of their own 
day but of generations yet unborn. 

“Except in the United States Con- 
gress,’ emphatically asserts Josiah 
Strong, president of the American In- 
stitute for Social Service, “I know of 
no body of men or women representing 
so much of intellect and heart, so much 
of culture and influence, and so many 
of the highest hopes and noblest possi- 
bilities of the American people as 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs.” 

Similar testimony comes from Ben 
B. Lindsey, the Colorado man who has 
made such a splendid record as judge 
of the juvenile court in Denver. “For 
the past few years,” he says, “I have 
been actively engaged in the interest 
of better laws for the protection of the 
home and the children. In this behalf 
I have visited some twenty States. I 
have found wonderful progress, and 
scarcely without exception it has been 
the members of the women’s clubs who 
have championed every good law and 
secured the passage of nearly all the 
advanced legislation upon the statute 
books for the protection of the home 
and the children.” 

“It would take a volume to give you 
adequately a small portion of what I 
know as to the beneficence of activities 
of women in connection with American 
Civic Association work and kindred 
work,” writes J. Horace McFarland, 
president of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, in a letter to the author. “Some 
things they do so exceptionally well 
that I do not see how the work could 
be done without them. I have said a 
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great many times on the platform, in 
answering calls from communities for 
addresses intended to get those com- 
munities started in practical work for 
better living conditions, that I did not 
know of a successful regenerative 
movement that was not inspired or un- 
derwritten by the women of the com- 
munity.” 

The facts bear out these glowing 
tributes. To give a notable instance, 
the organized pressure brought to bear 
by clubwomen was a potent factor in 
effecting the sorely needed reform em- 
bodied in the Pure Food Law of 1906. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs declared for its enactment, as did 
the State Federations in the General 
Federation and individual clubs in the 
State Federations. Committees were 
appointed for the express purpose of 
educating public opinion to the impor- 
tance of the proposed law and persuad- 
ing reluctant Congressmen to vote the 
right way. In the opinion of many 
good judges the influence thus exer- 
cised was absolutely decisive. And even 
to-day, three years after the victory 
has been won, the pure food commit- 
tees of the General and State Fed- 
erations are hard at work, determined 
that there shall be no evasion of the 
law, and agitating for further reforms, 
particularly in the way of improving 
the milk supply and improving sanitary 
conditions in markets and provision 
stores. 

Similarly, the clubwomen have 
thrown themselves heart and soul into 
the movement now under way for the 
conservation of America’s natural re- 
sources and scenic assets. The saving 
of the Palisades on the Hudson River 
was chiefly due to the energetic action 
of women’s clubs in New Jersey. The 
famous cliff dwellings of Colorado 
would have been lost to the nation had 
it not been for the beneficent activity 
of a number of Colorado women who 
organized a Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
Association, gained the support of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and instituted a successful campaign for 
the creation of the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park. In Minnesota, women 


prevented a “land grab,” and afterward 
secured the enactment of a State for- 
estry law to put a stop to the depre- 
dations of lumbermen and town-site op- 
erators. The State Federation of New 
Hampshire is at the present moment 
lending powerful aid in the struggle for 
the preservation of the White Moun- 
tain forests. So, too, in New York, 
where the State Federation is battling 
bravely against the vandalism that 
threatens to convert the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills into barren wastes. 
Elsewhere, particularly in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Massachusetts, | Wisconsin, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and California, women’s clubs have 
done splendid work for forest preserva- 
tion. 

The movement to rescue Niagara 
Falls from the rapacious grasp of 
commercialism has been loyally sup- 
ported by women in all parts of the 
country. Both through their clubs and 
as individuals they are ably seconding 
the efforts of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, which has made the saving of 
Niagara its special care. Mr. McFar- 
land, from whom I have already 
quoted, tells a good story illustrative 
of the interest and enthusiasm shown 
by the women of the. United States in 
attacking the Niagara problem. As 
president of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation he had occasion to attend sev- 
eral hearings in Washington. At one 
hearing, held in the War Office, Presi- 
dent Taft, then Secretary of War, after 
listening to what Mr. McFarland had 
to urge in behalf of Niagara, turned 
to him with some impatience, and said: 
“Why, you have made even my mother 
and aunt write me, begging me to save 
Niagara Falls!” Well may Mr. Mc- 
Farland say, as he does, that women 
have been most insistent for righteous- 
ness in this cause. 

Another problem of national impor- 
tance to which the clubwomen are giv- 
ing earnest and productive thought is 
the securing of remedial industrial leg- 
islation for women and children. The 
industrial and child-labor committees 
of the General and State Federations, 
and of many of their clubs, have gone 











into the homes of the workers, and into 
mills, factories, and stores, investigat- 
ing the conditions under which women 
and children toil. Their aim is the ut- 
ter abolition of child labor, and the 
protection of working women from em- 
ployers who would overwork them, or 
compel them to labor under injurious 
conditions. In many cases _ special 
agents are employed, men and women 
quick to detect violations of existing 
laws, and skilled in gathering data to 
reinforce demands for reform. Of 
course they have met, and will con- 
tinue to meet, bitter opposition; but 
they have already made appreciable 
progress in awakening the public con- 
science and in compelling State Legis- 
latures to enact more enlightened laws. 

One phase of the “child rescue” cam- 
paign in which they have been signally 
successful is the creation of separate 
courts, reform schools, and_ pro- 
bation systems for dealing with youth- 
ful offenders. The juvenile court plan 
originated barely more than ten years 
ago, in Illinois, when the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, horrified at conditions 
found to exist in Cook County jail, en- 
gaged a lawyer to draw up.a bill which 
should strike at the roots of the per- 
nicious system of herding young boys 
with hardened criminals. The new 
method went on trial in 1899, and its 
merits were such that clubwomen 
everywhere began to insist on its ex- 
tension. It has since been adopted by 
so many States that the day does not 
seem far distant when the entire coun- 
try will have abandoned the old-time 
practice of “sending a boy to school 
at the jailer’s’—a practice which vir- 
tually denies the juvenile delinquent any 
chance of developing into a decent and 
useful member of society. 

Civil service reform has received or- 
ganized support from the women of 
present-day America since 1894, when 
there was founded in New York the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has a 
standing committee on civil service 


reform, as have a majority of the State 
Federations, and their influence is con- 
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stantly exercised toward a wider ap- 
plication of the merit system of ap- 
pointment to public office. Reform in 
municipal politics is another problem 
enlisting their sympathetic codperation, 
and much good work has been ac- 
complished in this field by such or- 
ganizations as the Woman’s Municipal 
League of New York, the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia, and the Civic Federa- 
tion of Denver. Clubwomen have like- 
wise entered ardently into the move- 
ment to improve the sanitation, appear- 
ance, and general living conditions of 
American municipalities, and in many 
instances reforms have been brought 
about entirely as a result of their ini- 
tiative. With their traveling libraries 
and art galleries they are reaching into 
remote communities, promoting educa- 
tion in the most isolated regions, foster- 
ing a love of the beautiful, and open- 
ing up vistas of enjoyment and recrea- 
tion to many whose lives have formerly 
been a dreary monotony of unending 
toil. 

This brings me to a fact which, taken 
by itself, would amply justify the 
woman’s club movement in the United 
States. In a very real sense it is 
eradicating the last lingering remnants 
of the sectionalism that has more than 
once worked havoc to the nation. 
Among clubwomen there is no East 
and West, or North and South. They 
stand for a united people. In the bi- 
ennial conventions of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs they come 
together from all parts of the country 
to plan for the good of the whole coun- 
try. Even the personnel of the Gen- 
eral Federation’s officers bears evidence 
to the absence of sectional lines. The 
president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, is a 
Missouri woman, the vice presidents 
are from California and Illinois, the 
secretaries from New Jersey and Wy- 
oming,- the treasurer and auditor from 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania; while the 
eight directors represent as many States 
—Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
York, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, 
and West Virginia. The same prin- 
ciple obtains in the appointment of 
committees, and in the practical work- 
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ing out of Federation business the na- 
tional idea is kept steadily to the fore, 
even where it is a question of dealing 
with problems primarily local rather 
than national in their significance. 

Thus, there stands in the heart of 
Georgia’s mill region a model country 
school where children are taught, in 
addition to the three R’s, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and gardening. 
It was founded and is maintained at 
the joint expense of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation, which has long 
been aiding the women of .Georgia in 
combating the evils of child labor in 
that State. And similarly in Tennes- 
see the Massachusetts Federation has 
established at Happy Valley a settle- 
ment like that established by the Ten- 
nessee Federation at Walker’s Valley 
for the purpose of teaching the wives 
and daughters of the Tennessee moun- 
taineers cooking, sewing, and other 
homely arts. 

All this, of course, tends to the mak- 
ing of a happier, better, and more pro- 
gressive people. Nor are the federated 
women’s clubs by any means the only 
organizations of women laboring to the 
same beneficent end. While it is true 
that no other organization approaches 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the scope of its activities, there 
are many which, created for special 
objects, are rendering services whose 
value to the nation it would be diff- 
cult to overestimate. Preéminent among 
these is the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with which 
will ever be associated the name of one 
of the noblest of American women, 
Frances E. Willard, who was its pres- 
ident for nearly twenty years. Its mem- 
bership is even larger than that of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
having grown from a few thousand at 
the time of its founding, in 1874, to not 
less than half a million enthusiastic 
“white ribboners.” 

Perhaps their most noteworthy 
achievement is seen in the success at- 
tending their efforts to have the chil- 
dren of the United States—the “citizens 
of to-morrow’’—instructed in the prin- 











ciples of scientific temperance. They 
have secured mandatory laws to this 
effect in every State in the Union, be- 
sides a Federal law applying to the 
District of Columbia, the Territories, 
and all Indian and military schools sup- 
ported by the government; and as a 
result fully eighteen million children 
in our public schools—according to sta- 
tistics for which I am indebted to Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, the present head 
of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union—are now receiving 
instruction as to the nature and effect 
of alcohol and other narcotics on the 
human system. It is also estimated 
that at least sixteen million children 
receive temperance teaching in the 
Sunday schools of the country, and that 
five hundred thousand of these are 
pledged total abstainers. 

The recent remarkable growth of 
prohibition sentiment, which has swung 
so many States into the “dry” column, 
must unquestionably be attributed in 
chief part to this policy of beginning 
from the bottom upward by educating 
the future voter as to the harmful ef- 
fects of the use of alcoholic beverages. 
Besides which, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union has directly and 
powerfully contributed to all the pro- 
hibition victories, as has been frequent- 
ly and even officially recognized. 

Not long ago, for instance, when 
Tennessee voted for prohibition, the 
Legislature of that State adopted a 
resolution declaring that “to the good 
and consecrated women of the Tennes- 
see Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, we feel a debt of lasting grati- 
tude, and are sensitive to the whole 
work they have accomplished even in 
the face of seemingly overwhelming 
odds.” And in Georgia chivalric pro- 
hibitionists insisted that “but for the 
untiring work and constant prayers of 
the women of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the. victory would 
not have been won.” 

Aside from its anti-liquor activities, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is earnestly engaged in advanc- 
ing many other social reforms. It has 
done much for the great principle of 

















international arbitration. | Advocates 
for better observance of the Sabbath 
find in it an unfailing ally. It is lend- 
ing efficient aid to the movement to 
secure stricter laws for the protection 
of women and children. The welfare of 
children, indeed, has always been one 
of its principal objects. It has been 
instrumental in securing legislation 
prohibiting the sale of tobacco to min- 
ors. It has encouraged the establish- 
ment of school savings banks. It has 
advocated physical education in public 
schools, and has codperated with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and other organizations in promoting 
the extension of the kindergarten. In 
all this, it has been actuated by the 
sound belief that the future of the coun- 
try depends on the kind of training its 
boys and girls receive, and that by car- 
ing for their interests it will best live 
up to its motto—‘For God and Home 
and Native Land.” Altogether, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
must be accounted among the nation’s 
richest assets. 

Then, also quite apart from the club 
movement, there are organizations of 
women for the promotion of religion, 
benevolence, patriotism, good govern- 
ment, education, and in fact every 
worthy cause that one might name. Be- 
sides which, as need hardly be pointed 
out, the influence of the women of 
present-day America is immeasurably 
increased through their membership in 
societies composed of both men and 
women. In such societies the latter 
often hold most responsible positions. 
and can always be depended upon to 
do their share in realizing the aims of 
the organization. Frequently they do 
far more than their share, as in the 
case of the three thousand charitable 
organizations of New York City, where 
the greater part of the actual work 
is carried on by women. 

Just how many women all told are 
thus enlisted under the banner of social 
progress it is impossible to say, al- 
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though the number must run far into 
the millions. It is still more out of the 
question to attempt to estimate the in- 
fluence which they exercise. collectively 
and as individuals. Who can measure, 
for instance, the influence exercised by 
Miss Helen Gould or Miss Jane Ad- 
dams? It is almost twenty years since 
Miss Addams first took up her resi- 
dence in Hull House, and began her 
settlement work among the toilers of 
Chicago. Under her able direction Hull 
House has developed into a centre of 
the highest civic and social life. Nine 
thousand people visit it every week dur- 
ing the winter months to attend lec- 
tures, debates, and theatrical entertain- 
ments; to gain instruction in industrial 
arts; to take part in its club life; and 
to study literature, science, history, 
civics, the languages, and the fine arts. 
Originally it comprised only four rooms 
on the second floor of an old resi- 
dence; to-day it has spread out until 
it might figuratively be called a city 
within a city. Its fame has gone forth 
over the world, and the name of Miss 
Addams is an inspiration to thousands 
who have never seen her. 

So with all American women, well 
known, little known, or not known at 
all, who are striving for the good of 
their country. One and all they radiate 
an influence whose cumulative effect 
must result, and will result, in the up- 
building of a greater America than the 
America of to-day. 

Let me conclude by reminding my 
readers of what that wise Frenchman, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, wrote many, 
many years ago: “If I were asked to 
what the singular prosperity and grow- 
ing strength of the American people 
ought mainly to be attributed, I should 
reply—to the superiority of their 
women.” 

Were De Tocqueville alive to-day, 
and were he to undertake a revision of 
his “Democracy in America,” that is 
one passage which he assuredly would 
leave untouched. 











ISS FRANCES STARR is 
dainty, petite, blue-eyed and 
soft-voiced, the type of woman 

who would suggest at first glance a 
cozy corner surrounded by groups of 
admiring young men, who would make 
a pretty picture pouring tea, or whom 
you might imagine as the heroine of a 
Southern idyl, listening to serenades be- 
hind a latticed window. She is in ap- 
pearance a sort of delicate aquarelle 
of charming femininity. But there may 
be courage behind blue eyes, and the 
sensitive organism often responds most 
promptly to ambition. Half an hour’s 
chat with Miss Starr is enough to re- 
veal strength of purpose, intelligence, 
directness, and great frankness. There 
is nothing of the frail ingénue about 
her except, perhaps, the youthfulness 
of spirit which seems to bubble over 
as she talks, and which makes an in- 
terview with her an agreeable experi- 
ence. 

She enjoys the rather unusual dis- 
tinction of having been made a star, 
in the theatrical sense, by the press 
rather than by the manager. And she 
likes to remember that the night she 
opened in “The Rose of the Rancho” 
her name in the cast was the twenty- 
fourth one from the top. True, hers 
was the principal rdle, but, as far as 
the printing went, she was only one of 
an ensemble. David Belasco had told 
her that her preferment rested with the 
critics. “It all depends on them and 


you,” he said. A few weeks later her - 


name was flashed out in the electric 
signs, 

Her more recent progress has been 
rapid, but the earlier steps were hard 
and tedious. She does not come of a 
theatrical family—in fact, the first an- 
nouncement of her intention to become 
an actress met with the usual doubt 
and opposition. She had played in a 
church entertainment in Albany, her 
native town, and she remembers it as 
“a jolly experience,” with lots of boys 
and girls, who told her how “great” 
she was. One newspaper, in fact, 
printed an account of the entertain- 
ment, mentioning her favorably, and 
the paragraph was treasured as some- 
thing of first importance. When she 
did decide to go on the stage she cut 
out the “notice,” feeling absolutely cer- 
tain that it would impress the man- 
ager of a summer stock company, of 
whom she decided to seek her first po- 
sition. Without a hint of her inten- 
tion to any one, except a sister, who 
has been her constant sympathizer, she 
put on her first ankle-length dress, and 
started for the theatre. When the 
manager asked her what she wanted 
and whether she had had experience 
she presented him with the notice of 
the amateur entertainment, satisfied 
that it would be an irresistible indorse- 
ment of her talents. The manager was 
apparently not overpowered. 

“Was that fixed up for you by a 
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friend?” was his interpretation of the 
“notice.” 

She insisted that she could act. 
“Try me,” she urged, “and if you say 
I can’t, I will go right home and 
never think of it again.” 

The manager told her that he had a 
one-act piece which he intended to put 
on and would give her a trial at the 
next rehearsal. If he had any serious 
idea of her ability it was not apparent 
in the selection of the role. For her 
first professional appearance Frances 
Starr, not yet out of her teens, was 
asked to act an injured English wife, 
who, with tear-stained cheeks and hair 
hanging down her back, went moan- 
ing about complaining of the wrongs 
heaped upon her by the husband who 
had deceived her. It was all very ab- 
surd, but to her it represented an oppor- 
tunity, and, in her own words, “she 
never acted so hard before or since.” 
In the retrospect she admits it must 
have been something awful. But no 
one told her so, and the manager ex- 
pressed approval, handing her the 
leading rdle in “Nita’s First,” a famil- 
iar stock farce, in which she was to 
play on the following Monday night. 

Her salary was to be ten dollars a 
week, and in ten weeks she played 
thirty parts, ranging from tragedy to 
farce, and making demands for un- 
ending mimetic variety. How she got 
through she says she cannot imagine; 
for, as she modestly admits, “I didn’t 
know anything, and it simply shows 
what ignorance will do.” 

When the season ended she an- 
nounced to her family that she was 
going to New York, and to the query 
as to what she would live on until she 
found employment, she naively an- 
swered that she had saved twenty dol- 
lars, and thought it would last for a 
while. When the family protested she 
remembered that she had once had an 
invitation to visit friends in this city, 
and she wrote telling them that, if 
agreeable, she would now come to stay 
with them for a little while. A few 
days later she was making systematic 
visits to the “outsides of theatrical of- 
fices.” 


“T would get on a Broadway car,” 
she relates, “ride up to what I thought 
was the theatrical district, read all the 
managers’ signs, and then go home. I 
couldn’t summon up courage to go up 
the stairs into the offices. However, 
after a time I felt that I was wearing 
out my welcome at the house where I 
was staying. I still had part of my 
twenty dollars, but I saw my fortune 
dwindling, and necessity urged me on.” 

She had learned of a stock company 
at the Murray Hill Theatre, of which 
Mr. Henry V. Donnelly was the man- 
ager; and so she decided to go and 
see him. On three successive morn- 
ings she stood on the sidewalk in front 
of the theatre waiting for the manager, 
and after she had seen him enter the 
theatre she would turn on her heel and 
go home, unable to bring herself to the 
point of making the application for an 
engagement. Finally, however, she 
managed to see him long enough to be 
asked her business, and to be met with 
the familiar and hopeless injunction 
to leave her name and address. Much 
to her surprise, the same evening 
brought her a letter requesting her to 
come to the Murray Hill, and a few 
moments later, a telegram to the same 
effect. She walked into the manager’s 
office the next morning, and he asked 
her curtly why she had not reported 
on the night before. 

“It was after ten o’clock when I got 
your message,’ she answered, with 
girlish simplicity, “and, of course, I 
couldn’t go out alone so late at night.” 

Mr. Donnelly’s face relaxed. 

“You said you were an ingénue,” 
he remarked, “I guess you are. You 
certainly are ingenuous.” 

He explained that he had wanted 
her in a hurry, but another woman had 
been engaged in the meantime. Then 
he added: “I don’t think she can do 
the part. I'll try you in it.” 

Miss Starr laughs when she recalls 
that ‘the part” which the other woman 
could “not do” consisted of just two 
lines: “Who’s the girl in the muff?” 
and ‘“‘Doesn’t the church look lovely ?” 

Miss Starr played the “part” for one 
week, for which she received a sti- 
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pend of ten dollars. And, afraid of be- 
ing considered unprofessional, she ad- 
mits that she put on the airs of a 
Bernhardt at the first rehearsals. 

In the meantime her good angel, her 
sister, came down from Albany, bought 
her a few pieces of comfortable fur- 
niture and established her in a little 
room in Lexington Avenue, and 
that night for the first time she felt 
absolutely alone. She cried herself to 
sleep, and, to make matters worse, dis- 
covered the next morning that there 
would be no part for her the following 
week. Two weeks later, however, she 
was cast for Diana Stockton in “Aris- 
tocracy,” and it gave her an opportu- 
nity. Then she was made a regular 
member of the company, and her week- 
ly salary went up to fifteen dollars. 
The next season, playing heroines, ad- 
venturesses, ingénues, everything in 
fact from boys to old women, she had 
added another five to her earnings ; and 
successive seasons in stock companies 
in San Francisco, Boston, and New 
York, gave her no end of valuable 
experience. While she was playing 
at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, ‘Charles 
Richman, then about to star in “Gal- 
lops,” sent for her to come and play 
in his support. During the run of 
the play at the Garrick Theatre she 
had received a letter telling her that 
Mr. Belasco was coming down to see 
her. The date was not mentioned, but 
one night, as she was about to make 
her entrance, some one whispered to 
her: “David Belasco is in front.” 

“T had been ill all day,” she relates, 
“and I mentally ejaculated: ‘I simply 
cannot do it.’ I felt that I had played 
miserably, and when Mr. Belasco’s rep- 
resentative phoned to me to come to 
the office the next day, I blurted out: 
“Why, you don’t think there is any 
chance of his engaging me!’ I didn’t 
sleep all night, and the next morning 
I spent most of the time until my ap- 
pointment fixing the feathers on my 
hat so that I would iook presentable. 
I was pale and sad—way down men- 
tally and physically—I must have 
looked like a little worn-out sparrow. 
When Mr. Belasco, in his quiet, dif- 





fident way, walked into the office, I 
gasped. I had never seen a manager 
act like that. For years I had been 
looking forward to an interview with 
him, and now that the moment had 
arrived I couldn’t speak a word. I 
felt myself getting cold all over.” 

“Why, you’re just a little girl,” was 
David Belasco’s first comment as he 
studied the applicant. 

After a desultory conversation, about 
anything and everything but business, 
he asked: “Would you like to come 
with us?” 

The answer is to be found in Miss 
Starr’s subsequent career. A few days 
later she signed a six years’ contract, 
which “seemed a lifetime then”; and 
she did not see Mr. Belasco until 
after she had opened in “The Music 
Master” as leading woman with David 
Warfield. Then, one day, he sent for 
her again, and put her through a 
searching examination. He appeared 
to know every minute detail of her his- 
tory, her tastes, her inclinations, and 
her character. The actress confesses 
that she. sat in amazement as he re- 
vealed this intimate knowledge of her 
life and personality. And her selection 
for the principal rdle in “The Rose of 
the Rancho” followed. 

But it is doubtful if any one seeing 
her in the somewhat artificial surround- 
ings of the old California story, realized 
the powers which she has subsequently 
revealed in “The Easiest Way.” To 
those who know her personally her se- 
lection for the unfortunate heroine of 
this story of sordid New York life 
seemed almost an affront, for there 
could be no greater difference than that 
which exists between the real Frances 
Starr and the heroine of Mr. Walters’ 
remarkable play. But there can be no 
doubt that her presence in the rdle 
lends great value to the presentation, 
which with a woman of another type 
might be almost unendurable. Her 
acting of Laura Murdoch is a splendid 
accomplishment along the lines of real- 
istic and emotional expression, and it 
lifts her into a position far more im- 
portant and secure than any she has 
yet enjoyed. 
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OME people like problem plays, 
some like musical comedy. There 
are those who shudder at a Broad- 

way farce but who are delighted with 
the romantic drama. Very few are so 
catholic in taste as to cherish a pre- 
dilection for Ibsen and prize fights, and 
it is a safe gamble that a man who 
chooses Marathon races as his favorite 
amusement isn’t exactly crazy about the 
plays of George Bernard Shaw. Tastes 
in public entertainment are almost as 
varied as types of human beings. There 
is only one amusement that we can 
think of that has lasted through the 
years with perennial youth and_ that 
still continues to delight and interest all 
sorts and conditions of men and wom- 
en, all kinds of girls and boys. 


@a. 


HIS is the circus. Some people 
pretend to be bored by it, but 
they go just the same. The cir- 

cus never changes. There are the same 
sawdust rings, the same beautiful long- 
tailed horses, the same fluffy-skirted 
dreams of girls who ride the horses, the 
same immaculate ring masters, the same 
ridiculous clowns. We used to think, 
when young, that the pretty girl in 
the pink skirts was always in love with 
the ring master, who to our mind was 
dignified and handsome enough to en- 
chant any female. As a matter of fact 
the girl is just as often married to the 
clown, who is generally anything but 
ridiculous in private life. We have all 
known all these things from childhood, 
if we were properly brought up—for 
we believe firmly that a judicious ap- 





plication of circus tickets, accompanied 
by a half holiday for their use, should 
be part of the curriculum of every 
gently nurtured child. You are unfor- 
tunate indeed if you have not enough 
of the boy left in you to appreciate 
these things. Pink lemonade may be 
doubtful as to its ingredients and un- 
hygienic in theory, but look at the round 
rosy faces of those who drink it with 
the greatest enjoyment, and consider 
after all that it is a great deal better 
than cocktails. No one ever died of 
nervous dyspepsia from eating peanuts. 
So far as your boyhood adoration of 
the beautiful girl riders is concerned, it 
was really platonic and never did you 
any harm. Perhaps your eyes are not 
so keen now to see the beauty. Per- 
haps it is because you wear glasses— 
and not the magic rosy specs of child- 
hood—that the wrinkles and tired ex- 
pression in her face show with unde- 
niable plainness. But still it is the 
same old circus, the same elephants and 
prancing horses, the same redoubtable 
and untamable monarchs of the jun- 
gle, the same sawdust and cracking 
whip, the same glare and brazen noise. 


Sa. 


F course there is another side to it 

all. The immaculate and splen- 

did ring master may be a drunk- 

en brute behind the scenes. The clown 
may be a thoughtful ascetic person giv- 
en to much reading of Emerson. The 
girl poised in such fairy grace on the 
back of a milk-white steed may be the 
loving mother of many children, or the 
widow who still mourns for a lost hus- 
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band. Like as not, the lion himself, the 
magnificent king of beasts, may be sick 
and old and toothless underneath his 
majesty of mien, no longer terrible but 
pitiable. 
SA. 

OU never perhaps thought of peep- 
ing behind the mask of the cir- 
cus performer. There is always 

a man or woman there, and men and 
women are always interesting. when 
you really know them. These men and 
women who live to amuse you and your 
children are even more’ interesting than 
most. They are engaged in the strang- 


est of professions, and their lives have. 


enough of romance to furnish forth a 
whole shelf of books. In next month's 
SMITH’s you will catch the fragrance of 
some of it. The complete novel, writ- 
ten for the number by Mrs. John Van 
Vorst, is a tale of the circus glowing 
with feeling, human interest, and charm. 
“Kitty, My Own,” is the name of the 
story, and we are sure that you will like 
it. Any one who reads magazines at 
all knows what a good writer Mrs. Van 
Vorst is. Her stories have appeared in 
practically every American magazine of 
consequence. Her last series, “The 
Diary of an American Girl Abroad,” 
appeared in SmiTH’s. 

@a. 


RUTH may be stranger than fic- 
tion, but in many ways fiction is 
truer than fact. Books filled 

with facts deemed absolute by one per- 
iod became fallacious and faulty with 
the advent of newer discoveries, but 
good works of fiction never get out of 
date. Manners and dress may change 
with the changing years, but human 
nature remains the same. So if you 
have a healthy liking for good fiction 
and plenty of it, don’t be ashamed of 
your taste. It’s something to be proud 
of. It shows that you have imagina- 
tion, which is one of the finest of all 
human qualities, and that your natural 
taste leads you in the right direction. 
In the present number of the magazine 
we are publishing more and better fic- 
tion than we ever managed to collect 
inside the covers of any one issue. The 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


August table of contents will show an 
even longer list of good stories. Be- 
sides the complete novel there are two 
series of stories, each of unusual value. 


@QA 


NE series, “The Confessions of a 
Stenographer,” starts in the 
present issue. The second in- 

stallment is even better than the first. 
In August also will appear the third 
of the series of detective stories by C. 
N. and A. M. Williamson, entitled “The 
Cowboy Countess.” You know by this 
time that these stories are about the 
best ever written by the authors of “My 
Friend, the Chauffeur.” Then there is 
another Holman F. Day story, “The 
Seven Skippers of the London Lass.” 
In it you will find Captain Sproul, 
tired of the dry land, venturing to sea 
again, bound across the main for Nova 
Scotia in as queerly manned and pro- 
visioned a vessel as ever left port. 


@a, 


HESE features are only a small 
proportion of the fiction in the 
August magazine. “Patricia and 

I and the Baby” is a charming love 
story by William Patterson White. “A 
Diplomatic Consequence,” by Emma 
Lee Walton, has also a strong love 
interest, and “The Elopement of Shir- 
ley,” while it has a good title, is a 
great deal better than can be described 
in a title. There are also stories by 
Dorothy Canfield, Eleanor H. Porter 


and others. 
@a. 


F you are at all interested in the 
stage you will be especially pleased 
by the collection of twenty-four full- 

page stage portraits which the August 
number contains. Then there is the 
article by Adolph Klauber, dramatic 
editor of the New York Times, giving 
his impressions of the personality of 
Edith Wynne Matthison. There is also 
an article on Wagner’s “Parsifal” by 
that most interesting of writers on mu- 
sical topics, Rupert Hughes, and a 
sensible and practical talk by Annette 
Austin on “A Girl’s Chances for Work 
in New York.” 
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The Prudential 


Newest Monthly Income Policy 





Provides 


a Cash 








Op y 






$1230 cash, and 
$50 a month for Life 


cosTs 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of 
Beneficiary, 25, 
$221.40 per Year 
An average saving of $18.45 
per month, NOW. 
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Beneficiary for Life. 


Income is Paid for 20 years, in any case, even 
though Beneficiary does not live that long. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
















The Greatest 
Life Insurance 
Protection ever 
Offered to the 
Family. 


The one kind of Life 

* Insurance Policy of most 

practical value to Women 
and Children. 


It is the policy your 
wife would like, because 
it gives her a sure 
Monthly Income for 
Life. 


This is the Safest Way 


to leave your life insur- 


”* 















ance. The Monthly In- 
come cannot be encum- 
bered or depreciated. The 
principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 











The Income can be 
arranged for in Multiples 
of $10 per month, up. 


Write for 
Particulars and 
Cost for You. 


Give both your age and 
age of beneficiary. 
Address Dept. 9 













Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Charlotte Russe 
4 la 
NABISCO 


NABISCO as an ac- 
companiment to other 
dainties invariably adds 
to the attractiveness of 
the dish so graced. 

The recipe heregiven 
is but a suggestion of 
the possibilities of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


in ten cent tins 















Also in twenty-five cent tins 




















Charlotte Russe 






Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
jelly into a plain or fancy mold and 
allow itto become firm. Thenline — >) 
the sides of the mold with = 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
Dissolve one heap- 
ing tablespoonful 
powdered gela- f 
tine in half a & 






cream, add 
two tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, and ag 
half a teaspoonful kes, 7 
of vanilla extract. 

Mix carefully and pour alii 
into prepared mold. Turn out | 










when set. 












Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Out of a Joh’’ 


You don’t have to be everlastingly watching the “want” columns if you have 
‘the knowledge that not only puts you in a good position, but that also keeps you 
there at a steadily increasing ‘salary. 

It’s not a question of being a walking encyclopzdia, but of having the sound, 
practical training that makes you an expert at your chosen calling—that brings 
you a good salary year in and year out—that puts you first on the promotion list 


and last on the “laid off list’—that keeps your position safe and sound while other chaps 
are going the rounds looking for work. 


The International Correspondence Schools of Scranton deal in training and 
higher salaries. The I. C. S. comes right to your home and makes you an 
expert—whether you're sixteen or sixty—whether you live one or one thousand 
miles away—whether you’re an outside or inside man. Does it in your spare 
time. Without requiring you to buy a single book. To learn how the I. C.S. can 
help you, mark the attached coupon and mail it to-day. No charge for the informa- 


epee a SA/ARY-FAISING COUPON 


















you to no expense and under no obliga- 
ticn, marking the coupon entitles you 
to six months’ free subscription to the 









I.C.S. illustrated monthly “Ambition.” 


A GOOD POSITION 
AND MORE MONEY 

Nota dollar or twomore, but yoursalary 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. ‘That’s 
what I. C. S. “more money” means. 
That’s what.I. C. S. advice and. assist- 
ance are accomplishing. ‘That’s the 
kind of success that thousands of poorly 
paid men and women have already won 
through I. C. S. help. On an average 
300 students every month VOLUNTARILY 
“report salaries increased and multiplied 
as the direct result of I. C. S. help. 
During April the number was 364. 





Series. 


Tell the substitutor: 














“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


. ' 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 899, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me, absolutely free, mbition’’ Magazine for 
six months, and also ex ae without further obligation om my 
part how I can qualify fo: in the 
position before which I ave marked x 



















Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial La 
Illustrator 


— 
Chemis 
Textile ‘wm Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 


Bullding ‘Com raster] 
tect ont 
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Mini ug Knginser 
































Good-bye.” 
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PEOPLE’S 


THE GREAT STORY AND STAGE PICTURE MAGAZINE 


$60,000 REWARD! 


That is what a newspaper reporter won—in the story—for 
solving a truly remarkable and fascinating murder mystery re- 
counted by Edith E. Buckley, in her great romance, ‘“The Snare of 
Circumstance.”” THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE offers REWARDS 
OF FIVE DOLLARS EACH to the writers of the TEN essays 
which come nearest to outlining the conclusion of the 
novel after one half (two installments) has been published. 
“The Snare of Circumstance” begins in the August issue, on sale 
to the public July 1st. (For full particulars see the July number.) 








IN THE SAME NUMBER: 


THE GREAT AIRSHIP WAR 


By RAY WYNN 
(COMPLETE NOVEL) 


Thrilling story of conflict between an inventor who built an airship for commercial pur- 
poses, and a group of criminally unscrupulous capitalists who sought to obtain control of it. 


THE YELLOW POWDER 
By HOWARD R. GARIS 


Another notable contribution in the series of puzzling crimes traced to their perpetrators by 
Sherman Ford, millionaire, musical genius, and detective for the excitement of the thing. 


By CLOVER LEIST 
Sparkling story of double identity, in which a wholesome, manly young American is mis- 
taken for a certain scapegrace princeling on a spree. 
Also many more of the bright, tense, absorbing short tales 
which combine with its serial and complete novel features to main- 
tain THE PEOPLE’S in the forefront of all-fiction magazines. 
Including 32 scenes from the latest theatrical 

994 P AGES productions with tabloid story of each play, 294 P AGES 
on specially prepared paper, and 

A STUNNING, DAINTY PORTRAIT IN COLORS OF MISS BILLIE BURKE 











PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS PER COPY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Buy a Dozen Cans 


You never buy potatoes one'meal at: a 
time—nor eggs, nor flour, nor tea. Why 
then do you buy a single can of Van Camp’s? 

You lose your greatest delight when you 
fail to have these delicious meals ready to 
serve. 

Beans are 84% nutriment — Nature’s 
choicest food. They form an ideal hasty 
meal. ‘There is nothing to take their place. 

Why run to your grocer for one meal at 
a time? Have them on the pantry shelf. 





There are millions of you now using 
Van Camp’s. 
You have found them digestible, so they 


don’t form gas, as do home-baked beans. 
You know the need of our modern steam 
ovens, heated to 245 degrees. . 

You find that Van Camp’s are all baked 
alike, none crisped and none half-baked, 

You find them nutty because they are 
whole—not mushy like beans baked at 
home. 

And you find that the tomato sauce, 
when baked in, forms a delicious blend. : 

You know all this; and would never go 
back to home baking. Now, we ask you 
to learn the immense convenience of hav- 
ing such meals on hand. 

Buy by the dozen cans. 


Van @mps -=- 


PoRK»’ BEANS 


If you will serve Van Camp’s with some 
rival brand you will never forget the com- 
parison. 

Do this sometime when somebody says, 
“Here are beans just as good.”’ 

This dish is our specialty. We have 
spent 48 years in learning how to perfect 
it 


We pay $2.25 per bushel for beans, while 
some cost but 30 cents. We spend on 
tomato sauce five times as much as some 
sauce costs ready-made. 

As a result, as most of you know, no other 
baked beans can compare with Van Camp’s. 
When you prove this be sure that you get 
them. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Cyclopedia of 


Automobile 








Four big volumes—1,700 1,500 
illustrations—full page pl alftones— 
diagrams—sections, etc. Thoroughly in- 
dexed and bound in half morocco. Con- 
tains complete instruction on —— 
Explains every type of car and mechanism, 
care of auto, art of driving—a practical 
guide for information regarding construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation. Written 
by experts. For Owners, Dealers, Build- 
ers, Salesmen and Chauffeurs, Prospective 


Buyers, Agents, etc. 


Free Introductory Offer: 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS AT OUR EXPENSE. 
We will send you a complete set b: id express. Keep t 
five days—give them a thorough and careful examination. If youdo 
not wish to P — rm 3 us and we man $8.00 inne a 

pense. tl nd us $2.00 in five aye a 
$2,006 month eatil epecial pean price of $12.60 has been 





Regular list price $24. 





PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: 
Automobile — Re- 














of 












etc. 











BB mes “ eonely ont me we TECHNICAL We 4 rs} yee oe asa 


Ne. va camiet $l. Fl full of interesting scientific ac 
written in popular form. 
Ce oe 8 ee GG 


FREE OFFER COUPON 
eee ¢ ene im 5. S. A. 


Please send set Cycl d for 5 days’ 
free examination ; also a Wona ity 1 seca I will cle) $2.00 
within 5 days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $12.60; otherwise I 
will notify you and hold the books subject to your order. Title not to 
pass until fully paid. 








ADDRESS «2.20. ee ececccccccsccccccccecccccccccsecccesceseeseseeseeeees 


OCCUPATION .....ccccccccccccccccescccccccevevecessecesseeees 





EBPLOYVER occccccccsccccccccccccsccccccccccsstoccccccccooce eveccccces 























B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the bast sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 





\ eeermnacnr so center Smith s 7-09. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Good-bye.” 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes June 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS—three out of every four 
women buy our Dress Goods and em- 
broideries on sight. Big profits, write 
to-day for Free catalogue and sam- 

les. Joseph T. Simon & Co., Dept. 

, 656 Broadway, New York. . 








LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent. prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can_be 
made, Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 








AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 





ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 





IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
1000 selling our great Soap and 

jlet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 


JUST Patented, Young’s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25c. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers. A.M. Young 
& Co., 43 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 








CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work, examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and _ telling 

Sout’ al Sate 


d w t we. to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 








AGENTS to sell Household Remedies 
(Tablets) Dyspepsia, Cholera, Head- 
ache, Corn Cure new idea. Samples 
15 cts. Happy Thought Co., Sta. J, N.Y. 





LADY AGENTS in every town to 
sell our goods on easy payment plan— 
factory direct to consumer. Splendid 
money making proposition for all or 
part of your time. rite for full par- 


ticulars. Hascall Smith Co., 623-625 
West 34th Street, New York City. 





Tell the substitutor: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted--Continued. 





OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made. Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mfg 
Co., Dept. 7C, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 





WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, 
City Carriers, Postoffice Clerks, $1000 
Nae Many examinations coming. 

reparation free. Write for sched- 
ule. Franklin Institute, Dept. F5, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn ‘Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces. 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 





WE offer excellent terms and exclu- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 B’way, New York. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15e, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





IF you have some spare time, we 
will pay you a salary of 15c an hour; 
also extra commission. More than 
a million people use our goods. 
We want men and women every- 
where to look after this business for 
us. Experience unnecessary. Send 
for particulars and free certificate to 
McLean, Black & Co., Inc., 13 Bev- 
erly St.. Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. ‘*A’’ 621 B’ way, N.Y.City. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 


AGENTS earn more than $25 Weekly. 
Write for particulars, 70 fast sellers. 
Biggest Protits. Special Free Offer. D. 
Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich. 








WONDERFUL invention; _Can- 
chester Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
—Burns with or without Mantle—1 
times brighter than electricity, gas, 
acetylene at one-tenth cost. urner 
fits all standard lamps—saves 75% oil. 
Notrimming wicks. $10 daily. Beware 
of imitations. Outfit Free. Canchester 
Light Co., 26 State, Dept. Z, Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 





BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. A. 4 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 





after learning our busi thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in = 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E.R. Marden, Pres., The 

at’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





WE WANT A LADY in your localit 
to act as special representative. If 
you can furnish us with satisfactory 
references, we will show you how 
you can earn from $3 to $5 per day, 
according to your spare time, with- 
out investing one penny. We do not 
offer you worthless premiums, but 
actually start you in a well-paying 
business. Please do not respond 
unless you can furnish reliable re- 
ferences. Pilgrim Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 33, 35 West 21st St., New York. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











MY BOOK. “BUILDING A BUSI- 
NESS,” tells how big mail order agence 
business can be started with small 
capital, how to conduct the business 
and make several thousand dollars 
annually. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 





WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin 
three months and make big profit. 
References given. Sworn statements. 
Summer Leaders. Pease a A Co., 
1226 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





TAILORING Salesmen, Own your 
own business and make $200 a month 
or more taking orders for our made- 
to-order suits. No experience needed. 
Write today for free outfit. Warring- 
ton W. & W. Mills, 218 Adams Stree 
Dept. 000, Chicago. 





Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 


6% GOLD Coupon Guaranteed 
Bonds for sale, Goud as Govt. Bonds. 
Write for particulars, John W. Savage, 
1433 Linden St., Allentown, Pa. 


Books & Manuscripts 


TO WRITERS. Do you wish to be- 
come known? We are offering a splen- 
did os aggre for meritorious long 
or short manuscripts. Aberdeen 
Publishing Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 














Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


I AM A LEGITIMATE COIN 
Dealer—Retail lists of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, Paper Money, ete. 
Free Premium Book 10c. L. 
Elder, Dept. E, 32 E. 23d St., N. Y. 





Musical Instruments 


Patents and Lawyers 





GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Steinways from $350. up; 
6Lyon & Healys — $250 up; 
Washburns from, Ah! up; 7 Kna a. 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
ie up; also ordinary second-hand 

prights $75 u also 6very fine 

Parlor Grand p anos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or 
two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 45 
Adams S8t., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guaran- 
tee with every piano. 





Music 


WRITE THE WORDS FORA SONG. 
My music is accepted by the best 
publishers. Be Buoklet tells how to 
your poem for expert 








Ginseng 


NSENG. Cultivated Ginseng 
a “Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for mee _ My 





criticisin free. First-class music only. 
My personal work on each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. — A. Penn, 
36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. y 
big 1909 Hit, “Always,” ad A 25¢. 





“Culture and Pro and 
Golden Seal,” with erties of seed and 
roots, free. Send for it. D. Brandt, 
Box 348, Bremen, Ohio. 





Photography 


GRAFLEX, KODAKS, PREMO, 
CENTURY CAMERAS. ‘Anastizmat 
Lenses of All Makes. Write telling 
size camera or lenses of interest, an 
we will send special bargain list giving 
information. Herbert & Huesgen, Bar- 
gain Dispensers, 311 Madison Ave.,N. Y 











For Women 





WRITE for our special plan telling 
Women how to earn weekly from $25 
upwards in most agreeable occupa- 
tion. Demand far exceeds supply. 
Marinello Company, Dept. D, Chicago. 





YALE PERFUME TABLET made 
from crushed flowers, send 10c, for 
full size Tablet. Yale Supply‘Co., 
Dept. C, 308 West 36th St., New York. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide ok 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions W anted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16, for others. Pateuts 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress; sample free 
Evans, Wilkens & Com pany, 857 “py 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I rs ure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. Cc. 





PATENT SENSE and PATENTS that 


Protect yield our clients enormous 
one. rite us for Proof. Inveutors 
ose millions through worthless 


patents. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
62, Washington, D.C., Established 1869, 





PENSIONS for Widows quickly ob- 
tained. For reliable advice, write 
E. H. Reeves, Atty., 202 5th 8t., 
Washington, D. C, Rstablishea 1 1884. 





Miscellaneous 





LUMBAGO frequently cured in one 
night by the Marconi Girdle. Mailed 
for one dollar and if not cured in 
three days money back by return mail. 
Marconi Girdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

















Send for our free Boat Book 


Do not think of buying a launch 
until you see our 


Four Launch 

















fore Special ig go in 18 ft. 
Engine result 


today—it’s a gem. 
C. T. WRIGHT ENCINE CO. 
07 Canal S 


7 it. 
Greenville, Mich. 


Only $121 for this 
complete 16 foot 


launch. 2% H.P.guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
9144 for 9% mile per hour “Speedaway.” $1 “" for canopy 
“Winner.” $160 for Auto-topped 3 H. P. “Com- 

, 22 ft. and 25 ft. launches. 
of #0 ars experience. Weedless pe and 

rudder. Shipped. immediately, Your money back i ot as 
represented. Send postal for our handsome cones 





————— 











Genuine Panama Hats $400 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 








Bargains 





1.00. Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Supply Limited. 
PANAMA HAT CO., 181-H. William St., New York City 


Panama Hats more popular 
than ever—all the rage this 
summer. By importing large 
quantities we can sell direct to 
user for this surprisingly low 
price. These hats are warranted 
Genuine All-Hand Woven; 
unblocked, and can be worn in 
that condition by Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children. Easily blocked 
in any shape or style. Just as 
serviceable as the $10. 

kind; the difference only in fine- 


Weight only 2 oz. Sent prepaid, on receipt 








ness of weave. Just the thing for outdoor work—light, cool and 
pet § Assorted sizes. 














THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle pexpents One twentieth the expense, 
Bent free with privilege of examination. 
‘or particulars, prices, etc., addresa 
THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52.58 W. Jackson Roul., 


Chieago, Til. 








FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


ight. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in hacitingee to any genuine oy at one- 
thietieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and examination. We 
Giese them. See them first, then pay. 
talogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept. 8.280 North State St.,Chicage 








Tower’s Ventilated 


accommodates itself to your hand. Bends to ease pressure of the muscles, and pre- 


vents writers’ and bookkeepers’ cramp. Eliminates perspiration; makes the day's 
work easy and pleasant. Price 25c., five for $1.00. If your stationer cannot sup- 
ply vou, send us his address and 25 cents in silver or postage, and we'll send you 


Penholder post-paid. 


-TOWER COMPANY, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





WRITE WITH COMFORT 





Elastic Penholder 


Dept. S.M. 





Name..-- 
Address. 


Enclosed find 25c. f 
VENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDER 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Taos Mann Rea. US. Pie. Ore | 


iclels 


Y DELIGHTFUL 


CChe Daint 
int Govered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


BETTER—STRONGER 


More lasting in flavor than any other 
A try—a test—Goodbye to the rest 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
frank FB. fleer ompany Jnc. 
Philadelphia USA.and GorontoCan. 
























' To Your Measure for $15 












I'd like to be your tailor, and 
tailor a suit like this, to your 
measure, for $15.00. Most 
tailors would ask $30.00. I 
guarantee correct style, fit and 
workmanship in my suits at 
$12.50 to $25.00. 


TAILORED FOR YOU 


lama custom tailor, and 
by selling direct to you, I save 
you all middlemen’s profits. 1 
tell you how to take measure- 
ments, and guarantee perfect 
fit. Ten years of tailoring in 
same location — nds of 
satisfied customers—I'll please 
you or send back yeur money. 

I pay express 5 


PORTFOLIO FREE 


New portfolio just out, with 
style sheets and cloth samples 
for Spring and Summer, 1909. 
I want to send this book to 
you without charge. 
lm sng Tailor to the 
9 Kings of Amer- 
ica—the well dressed young 
men. Who are you? 


Send for the free portolo now 
KING TAILORING COMPANY 


195-197 West Water Street -:- Milwaukee, ere. 














Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 


Send for a Trial. Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub off, tai ° poi dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 851 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Magnificent New & 


Hoffman House Jf 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. : nd 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

TROGG ¢ 6000 ncsccssiies covece $1.50-and $2.00 
Room and Bath...... $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... $5.00 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 

lence. Delightful music afternoon and 
evening. 

Send for particulars and hand- 

some booklet. 

A. A. CADDAGAN 

2 : Managing Director  @<@ 













Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” es 
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Sign and mail this coupon to 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 736F, 
Jackson, Mich. 


eee eee eee Ce eee CeCe ee eee eee rere errr reer errr rrrrerrrrryy 


By return mail you'll get a $1 pair of MAGIC 
DRAFTS To Try Free, as explained below. 





—————-00d For $1.00——~ 











IF YOU HAVE 


RHEUMATISM 


write your name and address plainly on the above 
coupon and mail to us. Return post will bring 
you, prepaid, a regular $1 pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan External Cure for Rheumatism 
of every kind—chronic or acute—muscular, sciatic, 
lumbago or gout. Then after you try them, if you 
are fully satisfied with the benefit received, send 
us One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. 
You decide and we take your word. 





FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y, 

Magic Foot Drafts are curing old chronic cases of 30 
and 40 years standing, after ee! mg else had failed, as 
well as all the milder stages. e have the evidence to 

rove all our claims.. It must TRADEMARK 

e plain that we couldn’t send eae 
the Drafts out eyerywhere as (i: (3 
we do on approval if they 
didn’t cure. e want every 
sufferer to try them, so send 
us your full address on the 
coupon today. Our valuable illustrated Book 
Rheumatism comes free with the trial Drafts. 
no money—only the coupon. 








on 
Send 





Sert on Appoval. Send No Moneye $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 244 oz. 22-in. short 
~. Stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. bi es shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. auty 
book mi latest style of hair dressing—also 
high grade pompehians, Som 


aA ers, Dept, 259 
17 edness rit Chicago Le 
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SAIN DAT 


The purest, sweetest and 
most economical method of 
preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s delicate 
skin, scalp and hair is the 
constant use of 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted, when necessary, 
by gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment. For tor- 
turing eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, inflammations and 
chafings of infants, children 
and adults, Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Leggen, 3. 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, goed de | 
d’Antin; ‘Australia, R. Towns & Co Sydney: india, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, ‘Hong Kong 3 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, ph 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole oe Peer, 133 oa Ave., Boston. 

wa Pos! 


ity on the care and Pireatment of the skin and hair. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Nervous Headaches 


so often the bane of the busy modern 


: Maviag home or giving up woman, find quick relief in the use of 


OPEDIA OF MENTHOLATED 


sINEERING]| VASE LINE. 


use it 1s compiled from IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
ffor the American School PURE TIN TUBES 
his set of books has more (Contain No Lead) 
g information on Re- n 
ater Power Develop- Everyone knows the value of menthol for 
OMnioole.. Aleo-coatains nerve-aches of any kind; vour doctor will 
tell you how much better it is when com- 


et oleok on Steel Construc- ! : A 
tion, Ra Engineering, Cost Analysis, Bridge Analysis pounded with Vaseline, the greatest of 
all family remedies. 


and Design, Highway Construction, Sewers and Drains, ape 
and Sanitation, in fact it covers thoroughly every braach Mentholated Vaseline soothes the nerves 
and stops the ache. It is easily and 


of Civil Engineering, big or little. : : ; 
quickly applied, and the relief and rest 












gen ee teens pbs psemery oy | - are almost immediate. It will pay you to 
payable $2.00 down and $2.00 a month. The regulae always have this preparation in the house. 
price is $48.00. If the books are not what you want Mentholated Vaseline is only one of the 
return them at our expense. We will pay transportati sm twelve Vaseline preparations that together 
charges both ways. make a complete and safe medicine chest. 

For each little ailment or accident prev- 





IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED alent in every household, there is a 
special kind of Vaseline that is most 


Fete es Eagle denne ficcnath of Matectah cod Sense effective and best to use. 


apts Beg Corectn Ct Annas OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 























and Harbor Improvements. 
Guten Fete Haag 9 Vaseline 
‘are Vaseli: White Vaseline 
7B goa srometly and we will foehate FREE for one Ca i Ve cs bora ted Vs 
atholated Vaseline rat aseli 
TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
a live, up-to-the aunts, inane nae a- halt monthly, a with Vv Cream Vase nore 
special articles on the Each one isa necessity. Their practical utility will save 
covered in the Cyclopedia: "splendidly illustrated with scores of you money in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and dis- 
special photogra) cor ea hed oo Aig! seajnan mlge desc ribed in 
r Vaseline Book. This tells the special merits of each 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, USA Veeullne Preparation and gives Garecrione for its oraper 
use, 
Rome ” FREE OFFER COUPON hl i nas Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: : 
Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil Fngineering for 5 days’ free exam- Proprietors of Every “V ASELINE” Product 


ination. Also Technical World fur 1 year 1 will send $2 within 5 days 
and $2 a month until I have paid $24.00. otherwise 1 will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 


Chesebrough Bldg., New York 









London Office: 
NAIR. cowccrcccccccccsccessercscerseescceseeesssereessseesseessescces 42 Holborn Viaduct 
I rei h sine da ds Loxcesscaued Wekid at ¥onusdunssadseonventess 
RNENEGOM visa iusyon e559 cus ds tntseeeeds sake sscduppenbitonsenssees 
MMMM ON 7. oo55 5b bs oes te annus dca <s suse Scaeseabeeesedhacecon 
TSS Smith's 7-09. SERRE SREY 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Quick Action 


for One Cent 


Detachable Post Card Brings Oliver Typewriter 
Art Catalog and “17-Cents-a-Day” Selling Plan 


The Detachable Post Card printed below 
will quickly pave the way to the purchase 
of the Oliver Typewriter for ‘“17c-a-Day.”’ 

A one-cent stamp brings the plan at 
once—without obligation to buy. 

You’ll say when you get it that never 
was a cent better spent. 

This plan appeals alike to the man who 
needs many machines and to the one whose 
bread-and-butter is earned by operating a 
typewriter. 

And it is influencing thousands who 
have hitherto written with pen to enjoy the 
convenience of ‘‘7he Oliver in the Home.’’ 

We are willing to wait while you pay at 
the rate of ‘“17c-a-Day.”’ 

We take the risk—you take the type- 
writer! Isn’t that an attractive proposi- 
tion on the world’s best $100 machine? 


The 
OLIVER 


Typewrité@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


America rings with praise for the Oliver 
—the Typewriter that Excels. 

They praise its splendid strength—its 
marvelous speed. ‘They appreciate its 
multiplied forms of service. They like its 
easy action—its beautiful printing—its 
amazing simplicity. 

That’s why it holds a dominant position 
regardless of the combined opposition of 
‘57 varieties’’ of typewriters. 

The Oliver originated successful ‘‘vistb/e 
writing’ and is the only visible writing 
typewriter that has demonstrated its effi- 
ciency by years of satisfactory service. 

It operates on the only scientifically cor- 
rect principle, the downward stroke—LIKE 
THE BLOW OF A HAMMER. 

The visible writing of other machines is 
done with upward  stroke—AGAINST 
THE FORCE OF GRAVITY. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


The downward blow is the strongest, 
hence the Oliver is a heavier manifolder 
than any other typewriter. 

The déwnward blow is the easzest, hence 
the wonderfully light touch of the Oliver. 

Get in touch with the Oliver! Send for 
the Plan today. Learn how easy it is to 
own the machine that makes work like play. 

The Oliver Art Catalog—sent free on 
request—is brimful and bubbling over with 
typewriter information. Ask for it. 

For quick action, fill out and forward 
the Detachable Post Card—NOW. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Oliver Typewriter Building 
106 Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 











Name 





Town 





| County 


State» 














Good-bye.” 
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Who Wants Work? 


The Oliver Typewriter Company Needs 
Help to Handle Sales on the New 
17-Cents-a-Day” Selling Plan 


Apply on Detachable Post Card Below 


Owing to the great popularity and success of our 
“‘17-Cents-a-Day’’ plan of selling Oliver Type- 
writers, we must have more local agents at once. 

Inquiries are coming in from everywhere on 
such a scale that our present sales force is inade- 
quate. More men must be added at once. They 
must be men in every sense that the term implies. 

We want men who will climb the ladder of sales- 
manship—whose ambition is to RISE. 

Men of initiative. Men who ¢hink and act. Men 
of good breeding—of tact. Men whocan be trusted. 

If you are such a man, we offer you a great big 
opportunity. Just ow great will be better under- 
stood by reading 


“The Rise of the Local Agent” 
A Book for Live Men 


Fill out and mail the Detachable Post Card 
below and this free book and full information will 
be sent you by first mail. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Building, 106 Dearborn Street, ected 
































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





‘cack “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 








By mail, 
postpaid upon 
reeeipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


607 Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


‘oan 5 ag are honest and ambitious write me 

y. No matter where you pad or what 
— eee I will teach u the ae 
tate bus mail; appoin' Joa 8 












hon iend Sedome tod indepen for fone To Foritte. 
ypiganic 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE —— co. 


Ot iieeten | pg 


3.000 10.000 x: 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach pow Ls mail every ant of the Real Estate, General 
ness, and TIVE you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIV 

of the oldest and largest eal estat d , ee 
age company in America. Representatives are faces $3, 000 
to $10, 8 year without any i f ca 

opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commereial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page buuk. free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 2851 Reaper Block, Chicago 


IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 10 Hf 
Public With 
# yee EZIENC CESSARY as our in- 
p struction ction Book and’ "Business yuide’’ tells al!. 
ith Big Adver- 
Sane hey wv dn etc. Humorous dramas brimtul 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and song- illustrated. One man can doit. 
Asi ity in any locality for 
8 man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


onenate Five Cent T heatres €8 Nome 
, Motion Picture rented. 
Profits $10 to over $ $100 per per niga Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how, 
Amusement Supply Co. $S.sesrGeidee Gate Aa te 
POGKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley s 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street « Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 


°Ten Da 27 
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’ Free Trial 


woes on every , al bak nek We Ship on Approval 

ind trial to anyone in U. repay lhe Sreight. if 

“oe are not satisfied with the * Ppl after using it ten 
it back and a& 


A 
i FacToRY PRICES 2: "D0 not tiny a bicycle or a 
i of tires from anyone 
(at any price until you receive poo "latest Art Catalogs 
de bicycles and sundries and ie leer Our “%- 
Ss mew special offers. 
a cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
‘ou will get much valuable in- 
lot Walt; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single weeele, parts, re- 
i eaulbanent of all cinds at half usua 


Me. ‘AD CYCLE Co. 


















Dept. K110 CHICAGO 
Good-bye.” 
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mit “CULGATE’S 


FUSED DENTAL CREAM 


TWICE DAILY 
Fifteen Feet of Cream in this Five Inch Tube 


and none wasted because it— 


Comes out a Ribbon — Lies Flat on the Brush. 
3 Points of {2 MORE CREAM — almost half as much again as in the avetage tube. 


ECONOMY LESS CREAM USED—half as much Cream comes out of our flat opening. 


3. NO WASTE—our flat ribbon of Cream cannot rol: off the brush. 
DELICIOUS——ANTISEPTIC 
Send 4 cents for 42 inches of Cream in trial tube — three weeks supply. 
COLGATE & CO., Aakers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. Dept. F 55 John Street, New York 


LOFTIS SYSTEM 


: You Can Easily Own a Diamond or a = 
Aer Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may 
We Are Ready to Sead on Approval select from our catalog. Examine it ———: If a 
t entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. We have absolu 
faith in our goods, because we know that they are the very best quality and Highest Grade of p= ne RT 
= — are honest, it makes no difference where you live or whether you area 
Your Credit i iS Good with Loftis odest employe or wealthy employer: all we ask is honest intentions pe | good 


faith. The Loftis Credit Syston | makes your credit good by — the terms of payment to meet your in- 
come. a is the most popular and successful Credit Syetem in the world, because it is Prompt, Simple and Con- 


fidential. 
Mt The finest ever issued, containing over 1,500 illustrations of rage pepens 
Write for Our New Big Catal 4 . m $10.00 to $500.00. h Grade 


Rings, Pins, Brooches 

Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ an: .00 to $100.00, and all other kinds of Big Silver- 

ware, etc. or m4 article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory, retain it, paying 

one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remember, there is no interest to pay. 
Diamonds as an Investment are better than a savings bank, because 


they pay four times the rate of interest. They are increasing in value from 
15 to 20 per cent each year. They are better than real estate, because you can 
realize their full value at any time at the highest market price. 
OUR CATALOG IS FREB. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND and WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
Dept. G558 92 to 98 State St., a Ii, 
BRANCH STORES—Pitteburg, Pa. and St. Louis, 


BROS & CO. 1858 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Civilization 
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Wherever you see this sign, it stands for 
civilization. It is the sign of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell companies 
has provided it—has spread an even, highly 
developed civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has brought the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 





Seen “a. Pusnestill _ 


DISTANCE ‘ 
TELEPHONE 





with the outside world. 





It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighhorhood. Every little | 
while some neighbor, has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your: personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 





Just. as individuals in your locality use’ the 
telephone for mutual conyenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities aré served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes ‘to, and hones by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The basy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company - 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I vant what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MILKWEEDCREAM 


We want every woman in America to send for a 
liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet 
telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 
Write to-day before you forget. 

This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 



















Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testified to 
its worth. 


It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. 
A very little applied gently to the face, neck 
and hands, night and morning, cleans out 






the tiny pores, stimulates them to renewed Sar mi pros there ee 
activity, and feeds and nourishes the in- _ RR ee 


















ner skin and surrounding tissues. 
The certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and brilliant 
in coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being shiny 
—plump,rounded cheeks 





from which all lines Milkweed 
and wrinkles have Cream is 
been taken good for all com- 
away. eo eal 


Pape Eee plexion faults. It has 
Iv FEVERS a distinct therapeutic 
action on the skin and its 
, sit es glands. Excessive rubbing or 
Re ee terectehh are kneading is not only unnecessary, 
Re oemicn Einanam iM but is liable to stretch the skin and 
2. cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream _ is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 

up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don't forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO,, 68 Tenth Strect, DETROIT, MICH 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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3orated Violet. Talcum Toilet Powder : rfumed for toilet use, It makes an abundant creamy lather 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder are a comtor rhie and softens the skin. Its antiseptic proper- 

ght after bathin They protect and preserve the deli- ties prevent infection, and it Cures or prevents the skin 
prickly heat and other skin irritations particularly common among young children, For 


Mennen’s 


in, relieve su urn, allay 
itations and prevent Chafin 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 


Shampooing nothing excels Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap. 
ilet Powder is absolutely Mennen’s Borated Tooth Powder is an antiseptic and 
necessary to Baby’s comfort and well bei germicide, and while protecting and prese ng the teeth, 


Mennen’ S Borated Skin .Soap (blue wrapper) is delicately promotes the health of the entire oral cavity. 
For Sale Everywhere; 25 cents or by Mail postpaid. GERHARD MENNEN CO., 9 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 





